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TAKELMA  TEXTS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  material  presented  in  this  volume  was  collected  during 
the  latter  part  of  July  and  during  August,  1906,  in  Siletz 
Reservation,  western  Oregon.  The  work  was  done  under 
the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  and  by 
the  recommendation  of  Prof.  Franz  Boas;  thanks  are  due  to 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  for  permission  to  publish  the  texts  in 
this  series.  As  holder  of  a  Harrison  Research  Fellowship  in 
Anthropology  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1908-09  I 
was  enabled  to  prepare  the  texts  for  publication  in  a  manner 
that,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  sufficiently  critical.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  thank  the  authorities  of  this  University  for  the 
facilities  afforded  in  this  work. 

Though  the  Takelma  language  represents  one  of  the  dis¬ 
tinct  linguistic  stocks  of  North  America,  the  number  of  individ¬ 
uals  that  can  be  said  to  have  anything  like  a  fluent  speaking 
knowledge  of  it  is  quite  inconsiderable,  barely  more  than  a 
handful  in  fact.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is  therefore  a 
source  of  congratulation  that  enough  of  the  folk-lore  of  the 
Takelmas  could  be  obtained  to  enable  one  to  assign  these  Indians 
a  definite  place  in  American  mythology.  Of  both  the  texts  and 
complementary  linguistic  material  the  sole  informant  was 
Frances  Johnson  (Indian  name  Gwisgwashan) ,  a  full-blood 
Takelma  woman  past  the  prime  of  life.  It  is  largely  to  her 
patience  and  intelligence  that  whatever  merit  this  volume  may 
be  thought  to  have  is  due.  The  grammatical  material  obtained 
has  been  worked  up  into  a  somewhat  detailed  study  now  in 
press  as  part  of  the  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages 
edited  by  Prof.  Boas.  The  few  items  of  an  ethnological  charac¬ 
ter  that  were  obtained  incidentally  to  the  linguistics  and  mytho- 
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logy  have  been  incorporated  in  two  short  articles,  “Notes  on  the 
Takelma  Indians  of  Southwestern  Oregon”  ( American  Anthro¬ 
pologist,  N.  S.,  Vol.  9,  pp.  251-275)  and  “Religious  Ideas  of  the 
Takelma  Indians  of  Southwestern  Oregon”  ( Journal  of  American 
Folk-lore,  Vol.  XX,  pp.  33-49). 

A  special  effort  has  been  made  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  phonetic  character  of  the  language  and,  barring  evident 
inaccuracies  of  perception,  to  render  the  sounds  exactly  as  heard. 
Hence  the  rather  frequent  occurrence  of  phonetic  variants 
from  the  forms  considered  normal.  The  orthography  employed 
here  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  grammatical  study  referred 
to,  except  that  in  the  pseudo-diphthongs  the  mark  of  length 
has  been  omitted  as  unnecessary  (thus  aa  is  used  for  aa  and 
correspondingly  for  the  other  pseudo-diphthongs);  for  typo¬ 
graphical  reasons  1  and  m  with  circumflex  accent  have  had  to  be 
replaced  by  1\  m'  (these  are  meant  to  correspond  to  n).  The 
translation  is  as  literal  as  is  consistent  with  intelligible  English. 
It  is  hoped  that  this,  together  with  the  interlinear  version  of  the 
first  five  myths  and  the  vocabulary  of  stems  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  will  enable  anyone  that  has  read  the  grammar  to 
analyze  satisfactorily  any  of  the  texts. 

Owing  to  the  comparative  dearth  of  published  mythologic 
material  from  Oregon  it  is  premature  to  discuss  the  relations  of 
Takelma  mythology.  A  few  of  the  more  important  facts  are 
clear,  however.  Despite  the  Californian  character  of  Takelma 
culture  the  mythology  differs  strikingly  from  the  typical  mythol¬ 
ogy  of  central  California  in  at  least  two  important  respects— 
the  absence  of  a  creation  myth  and  the  presence  of  a  well- 
defined  culture-hero  myth;  in  these  respects  it  agrees  with  the 
mythology  of  northwestern  California.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
mythology  differs  from  that  of  northern  Oregon  in  its  failure 
to  identify  the  culture-hero  with  Coyote.  Coyote  occurs  fre¬ 
quently  enough  in  the  myths,  but  never  as  culture-hero,  though 
sometimes  as  transformer;  as  in  California  his  primary  role  is 
that  of  trickster.  Not  a  few  of  the  myths  and  myth  motives 
found  distributed  in  northern  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
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and  adjoining  sections  of  the  Plateau  area  are,  naturally  enough, 
also  represented  among  the  Takelmas.  Such  are  the  Bear  and 
Deer  story  (Grizzly  Bear  and  Black  Bear  in  Takelma),  the  tale 
of  two  sisters  sent  to  marry  a  chief  but  deceived  by  Coyote, 
the  rolling  skull,  the  asking  of  advice  of  one’s  own  excrement, 
and  the  growing  tree  with  the  eagle’s  nest.1  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  myths  differ  rather  more  from  what  little  compara¬ 
tive  material  is  available  (Coos,  Klamath,  Tillamook,  Chinook, 
Kathlamet,  Wasco,  Hupa,  Achomawi,  Atsugewi)  than  might  have 
been  expected.  Yet  too  much  stress  should  not  be  laid  on  this, 
as  the  published  Klamath  material  is  inconsiderable  in  extent, 
while  the  mythologies  of  the  Kalapuya,  Shasta,  and  the  various 
Athabascan  tribes  of  Oregon  are  still  unpublished.  It  seems 
clear,  however,  that  not  only  linguistically  but  also  in  respect 
to  mythology  the  region  south  of  the  Columbia  and  extending 
into  northern  California  was  greatly  differentiated. 

Edward  Sapir. 


Philadelphia,  June  23,  1909. 


1  There  are  special  relationships  with  northern  California,  as  evidenced  by  the 
story  of  the  contest  of  Fox  and  Coyote,  the  story  of  Coyote  stuck  to  pitch  or  a 
stump,  and  that  of  Coyote  locked  up  in  a  hollow  tree. 
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Vowels. 


Monophthongs. 


a 

e 

i 
o 

u 

ii 

a 

b 

I 

o 

u 

u 

e 

A 

O 


a 

A 


as  in  German  Mann, 
open  as  in  English  men. 
open  as  in  English  bit. 

close  as  in  German  Sohn  but  short  in  quantity.  Apt  to  be 
heard  as  u. 

as  in  English  put.  Probably  no  true  Takelma  vowel,  but  heard 
variant  of  o  or  ii. 

approximately  midway  between  u  and  German  short  u  in  Miitze, 
probably  high-mixed-rounded.  Apt  to  be  heard  as  u. 
long  as  in  German  Kahn, 
long  and  open  as  in  French  fete,  scene. 

long  and  close  as  in  German  viel.  Sometimes  used  as  short  and 
close  variant  of  i. 
long  and  close  as  in  German  Sohn. 

close  as  in  English  rule.  Probably  always  heard  variant  of  ii  or  u. 
long  ii;  very  nearly  Swedish  u  in  hus.  Apt  to  be  heard  as  u. 
close  and  short  as  in  French  die.  Occurs  only  as  heard  variant 
of  i. 

open  as  in  German  voll,  though  with  less  distinct  lip-rounding. 
Arises  from  labialization  of  a. 

long  as  in  English  law.  Occurs  very  rarely,  chiefly  in  inter¬ 
jections. 

as  in  English  fat.  Occurs  only  in  interjections, 
as  in  English  but.  Occurs  rarely,  either  as  variant  of  a  or  in 
interjections. 

obscure  vowel  as  in  unaccented  English  the.  Occurs  very 
rarely,  chiefly  as  glide  between  consonants. 


Pseudo-diphthongs. 

aa  like  a  but  with  rearticulated  short  a.  Approximately  like 

English  far  when  pronounced  with  vocalic  substitute  of  r 
(fa8),  but  with  clear  a-quality  held  throughout. 
ee  like  e  but  with  rearticulated  short  e.  Approximately  like 

English  there  (with  qualifications  analogous  to  those  made 
under  aa). 
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Pseudo-diphthongs,  continued. 

i1  like  I  but  with  rearticulated  short  i. 

Ou  like  5  but  with  final  u-vanish.  Sometimes,  though  less  fre¬ 
quently,  heard  as  variant  of  organic  diphthongs  ou  or  ou. 

Uu  like  u  tut  with  rearticulated  short  u.  Heard  variant  of  uu. 

Uu  like  fii  but  with  rearticulated  short  it. 


Note:  a,  e,  l,  Ou,  U,  ti  are  necessarily  pseudo-diphthongs  (see 
below  for  meaning  of  circumflex  accent). 


Diphthongs. 

ai,  ei,  oi,  ui  (variant  of  oi  or  iii),  fii 


an,  eu,  iu,  ou . 

ai,  ei,  oi,  ui  (variant  of  ui  or  ui),  ui 


au,  eu,  iu,  ou 


i-diphthongs  with  short 
vowel  as  first  element. 
Quality  of  vowels  as 
described  above,  thus 
oi  =  short  close  o  +  i ,  not 
oi  in  English  boil, 
u-diphthongs  with  short 
vowel  as  first  element, 
i-diphthongs  with  dis¬ 
tinctly  long  vowel  as 
first  element.  Thus  ai 
differs  from  ai  as  did  ai 
in  Greek  ‘at  from  ai 
in  ‘a. 

L 

u-diphthongs  with  dis¬ 
tinctly  long  vowel  as 
first  element.  Thus  au 
differs  from  au  as  does 
au  in  Lithuanian  ausis 
from  au  in  raudmi. 


aIg,  elE,  o18,  UI£  (variant  of  o18  or  ii18),  u'8  (variant  of  ii18  or  u‘8), 
U18,  ti18  shortened  i-diphthongs  followed  by  glottal  catch 

(see  below  for  explanation  of  8).  i  is  extremely 
short  in  quantity,  being  swallowed  up,  as  it 
were,  in  8. 

au8,  eu8,  ius,  lu8,  Ou8  shortened  u-diphthongs  followed  by  glottal  catch. 

u  analogous  to  i  above. 


Consonants. 

b,  d,  g  voiceless  mediae,  acoustically  intermediate  between  voiced 
(sonant)  and  unvoiced  (surd)  stops.  Probably  identical 
with  Upper  German  b,  d,  g.  Whispered  b,  d,  g  seem 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  these  intermediate  stops. 
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dj 

p‘,  t‘,  k‘ 
k‘w 

p!,  t!,  k! 


like  English  j  in  judge,  but  probably  intermediate  in 
regard  to  sonancy.  Occurs  only  in  interjections, 
aspirated  voiceless  stops.  Approximately  like  English 
p,  t,  k  in  pin,  tin,  kin,  though  perhaps  with  slightly 
more  marked  aspiration. 

aspirated  labialized  k;  in  other  words,  k  followed  by 
labialized  breath  or  voiceless  w. 
unaspirated  voiceless  stops  pronounced  with  glottal  articu¬ 
lation;  in  other  words,  glottis  is  closed  during  making 
of  contact  and  pause  of  consonants  and  is  not  opened 
until  after  release  of  consonant  contact.  Crackly  effect 
with  slight  hiatus  before  following  vowel  results. 
Perhaps  somewhat  greater  stress  of  articulation  is 
involved,  whence  these  consonants  have  been  termed 
“  fortes.” 

“  fortis  ”  of  ts’  (ts,  tc) ,  i.  e.,  palatal 
affricative  consisting  of  t  +  s* 
(s,  c;  see  below  for  explanation 
of  s*  and  c).  ts’  itself  does  not 
occur  in  Takelma. 


ts"!  (variants  are  ts !  and  tc!) 


S 

c 

s’ 


1,  m,  n 


L 


x 


h 

w 

y 


s 


as  in  English  sit. 

as  in  English  ship,  s  and  c  are  really  heard  variants  of 
voiceless  sibilant  midway  acoustically  between  s  and  c. 
Perhaps  best  produced  by  pressing  surface  of  tongue 
against  alveolar  ridge. 

as  in  English.  When  final  after  (or  before?)  glottal  catch 
they  tend  to  become  voiceless,  e.  g.,  naga8n,  baxd£m, 
helel6.  With  preceding  tautosyllabic  long  or  short 
vowels  they  form  true  diphthongs, 
voiceless  palatalized  1.  Common  in  many  Pacific  Coast 
languages,  but  in  Takelma  it  occurs  only  in  interjections 
and  as  inorganic  consonant  in  Grizzly  Bear’s  speech, 
voiceless  spirant  as  in  German  Bach  but  pronounced 
further  forward,  particularly  before  palatal  vowels, 
as  in  English, 
as  in  English, 
as  in  English  yes. 

denotes  labialization  of  preceding  consonant  (k‘w,  hw). 
When  followed  by  vowel  (as  in  guxwfi)  it  denotes  very 
weakly  articulated  w,  generally  due  to  labial  vowel  of 
preceding  syllable. 

glottal  catch.  Glottis  is  momentarily  closed. 
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denotes  aspiration  of  preceding  consonant  or,  less  fre¬ 
quently,  vowel. 

denotes  nasalization  of  preceding  vowel.  Occurs  only  in 
interjections. 

Accents  and  other  Diacritical  Marks. 

falling  accent.  Denotes  fall  in  pitch  of  stressed  vowel.  Vowel 
starts  with  higher  pitch  than  that  of  preceding  syllable  but 
falls  during  its  production.  This  pitch  accent  comes  out 
most  clearly  in  long  vowels  and  diphthongs.  When  found 
on  shoit  vowels,  fall  of  pitch  strikes  following  syllable, 
raised  accent.  Found  on  short  vowels  or  unitonal  long  vowels 
and  diphthongs  (generally  in  last  syllable  of  word).  Denotes 
higher  pitch  than  in  preceding  syllable  but  without  imme¬ 
diately  following  fall  as  in  case  of  '.  It  is  best  considered 
as  abbreviated  form  of  i.e.,  vowel  or  diphthong  reaches 
its  higher  tone  immediately  instead  of  sliding  up  to  it. 
When  e  occurs  in  word  that  has  no  other  accent  mark,  it 
denotes  short  e  with  raised  accent,  not  long  vowel  e. 
rising  accent.  Found  only  on  long  vowels  and  diphthongs. 
Denotes  gradual  rise  in  pitch.  With  '  first  part  of  long 
vowel  or  diphthong  is  higher  than  second,  with  ~  first  part 
is  lower  than  second.  When  1  or  m  is  second  element  of 
diphthong,  following  '  is  substituted  (thus  al,  au,  an, 
but  al\  am'). 

denotes  more  than  normal  length  of  preceding  vowel  or  con¬ 
sonant. 

denotes  marked  separation  between  diphthong-forming  vowels, 
enclose  words  in  English  translation  not  found  in  Indian 
original. 


I.  MYTHS. 


i.  Coyote  and  his  Rock  Grandson. 


Baxdis 

Wolf, 


hulk* 

Panther, 


wili 

houses 


guxda  beyan  mli8sga8 

his  wife,  his  daughter  one 


beyan. 

his  daughter. 


Gane'hi8  hai 

Now,  it  is  said,  clouds 


ixdil  sgisi  mex 

ten;  Coyote,  Crane 

di'heleya8  wa-iwl 

sleeping  on  girl, 

board  platform 

alt'gem  baadini8x 

black  they  spread  out 
in  long  strips 


SglSl 

Coyote 

sgisi 

Coyote 

dahoxa 

at  evening 
time 


wa-iwl'  p!aga-ida8. 

Dugwit'gwa  ba-ixodoxat‘ 

p !  agai£ 

girl  when  she  was 

Her  skirt  she  took  it  off, 

she  bathed ; 

bathing. 

ei  silnaga18 

mil8sga8 

bumxi  dap8ala-u 

ei  ba-isilixgwa. 

canoe  he  arrived 

one 

Otter  youth, 

canoe 

he  landed 

on  river1 

with  it. 

Mi1  hoyoi 

wa-iwi' 

yank‘w.  Mi'hi8 

dan  ba8ilele8k‘ 

Then  he  stole  her 

girl. 

he  took  her  Then,  it 

stone  he  took  up  and 

with  him.  is  said, 

put  in  her ; 

hawilit'gwa 

ginik‘w 

into  his  own 

he  came 

house 

with  her. 

Wa-iwl 

mEhwb8 

ha/pxwl  p!a-imats!ak‘. 

Ganl'hi8 

Girl 

she  was 

child  she  gave  birth 

Now,  it  is 

pregnant, 

to 

it. 

said, 

sgisi  wa-iwl 

hats  !olol 

o't‘  dugT'  ya 

t!ayak‘ 

haxiya. 

Coyote  girl 

he  missed 

he  looked  her  just 

he  found  it  in  the 

her; 

for  her,  skirt 

water. 

Mi'hi8  albinix  laale\ 

Ulum  p  Ilyin 

mahai 

t  lomoomt 

Then,  it 
is  said, 

sgisi 

Coyte ; 

t‘gwan 

slave 


mourning  he  became.  Formerly  deer 


mi 

now 


SglSl 

Coyote 


p  !iym 

deer 


k  !emen 

he  was 
made 


SglSl. 

Coyote. 


wet ‘gin 

he  was 
deprived  of, 

A'nT8  yok!woi 

Not  he  knew  it 


sgisi  beyan.  Mi1 

Coyote  his  daughter.  Then 


p  laiyuwo6 

it  was  born 


hapxi 

child, 


large  he  used  to 

kill  them 

p  !iyax  ya  ogoigin 

fawns  just  he  was  always 
given, 

gwi  giniyagwA'nma8 

where  she  had  been 

gone  with 

Mi1  mahai 

Then  big 


k!aya1£. 

it  grew  up. 


1  In  these  myths  all  river  references  are  to  Rogue  River  in  southwestern  Oregon. 
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laale'  hapxit!i't‘a  p!a-imats!ak‘.  Malak'ehi.  K!asii8t‘ 

he  became  boy1  she  had  given  birth  She  told  him.  “Your  maternal 

to  him.  grandparents 

hinau.  Gane'hi8  ei  wik‘wa.  Hinde  wiklasi  waada 

upriver.”  Now,  it  is  canoe  he  traveled  “Mother!  my  maternal  to  them 

said,  around  with  it.  grandparents 

gindk‘dee.  Da8maxau.  Ge  gindk‘dee.  Yelnada8.2  Yanat'e®. 

I  shall  go.”  “Faraway.”  “There  I  shall  go.”  “  You  will  “  I  shall  go. 

become  lost.” 

Gwinat‘edi?  Daamolhe't‘  Ttc!op‘al  hadanxmole't  nagahi8. 

How  in  appear-  “Red-eared,  sharp-handed,3  in  ear  red,”  she  said  to  him, 
ance?”  it  is  said. 

K!asi8t‘  wa-iwl‘t‘a  bok‘dan  bals. 

“Your  maternal  female4  neck 

grandparent 

Mahdi  lale  hapxit  !e't‘a. 

boy. 


Big 


he  had 
become 


2 


> 

d 


> 

I 

d 


long. 

Mi1  hi8 

dalyewe18  ei 

baasak‘w. 

Then,  it 

he  went  canoe 

he  paddled  it 

is  said, 

off; 

up  stream. 

J  1  J 

IJ  *11 

nagd-ihi8. 

he  said,  it  is 
said. 


Gun-gun5  hap ‘-da  yan-t‘e8 

“Otter  his  child  I  go,” 

Wili  gadak‘  nagd'8  t‘uL  t‘uL  t‘uL. 

House  on  top  of  he  made:  t‘uL  t‘uL  t‘uL. 


N6k‘di  yax 

“Who  graveyard 


wili  gadak‘  ^  nagdi8.  Ge  yax  wili  nagait'edi?  Gwinat'edi 

house  on  top  of?”  (some  one)  “There  grave-  house  did  you  say?”  How  in  appear- 
said.  yard  ’  ance 

dexebenat1?  Map8a  gwindt‘edi  eit‘p‘  ganat'si8  eit‘e8. 

you  spoke?”  "You  (pi.)  how  in  appear-  you  are?  just  so  in  I  am.” 

just  ance  appearance 

Ne  abaillu.  Abailiwillu8  alit‘ba/gin  sinit‘gile8sgwA  yom 

“Well,  look  inside!  '  He  looked  he  was  hit;  he  scratched  his  blood 

inside,  nose, 

menge  yaahi  laale\  Abaigini8k‘  allt‘bagat‘bak‘  ydp8a 

full  just  he  became.  He  went  inside ;  he  hit  them  all,  people 

he8ileme8k‘  ydp8a  t!omom  aldil.  Tclolx  o-6s'ip‘.  Tclolx 

he  did  away  people  ■  he  killed  all.  “Indian  do  you  (pi.)  Indian 

them  money6 *  give  me!”  money 


with  them, 


‘Lit.,  “child-male.” 

3  So  heard  for  yalnaddK . 

5  i.  e.,  having  sharp  claws. 

4  i.  e.,  your  maternal  grandmother. 

6  Mrs.  Johnson  was  uncertain  about  the  meaning  of  this  word,  but  thought  it 
must  have  been  the  myth  name  of  otter  (ordinarily  bumxi). 

6  Dentalia  were  regularly  used  as  money  by  many  of  the  tribes  of  Oregon  and 

northern  California. 
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o-ogoyln  dak'dagwa  k!owu.  Gane  xi  igl'na  alp‘ouplauhi. 

he  was  given;  over  himself  he  put  it.  Then  water  he  took  it,  he  blew  on  it. 

Gane  ba£iyeween  aldil  tclolx 


Then  he  made  them 
recover 

Gane  yak 

Then  he  went. 


all; 


Indian 

money 


ogovm. 

he  was  given. 


2 

£ 


>  1  > 

1 

| 

1 

<9  # 

4  0  \  d 

0  * 

Gane 

Then 


nagd'k 

he  said. 

yax  wili 

graveyard  house 

abaillu. 

look  inside!” 


Gun-gun  hap‘-da 

“Otter  his  child 

nek ‘da1  yax 

“Who  graveyard 


yan-t‘e£ 
I  go,” 


as 


wili  gadak1  naga,! 

house  on  top  of?”  (some  one) 
said. 


Ge 

‘There 


nagait'edi?  Gwinat'edi  dexebenat'? 

did  you  say?”  “How  in  appearance  you  spoke? 


mengi' 

full 


A.bailiwilo'k‘w 

He  looked  inside, 

ya.  Abaigim£k‘ 

just.  He  went  inside, 


o-os'ip‘  t  !umuu/xdaba£. 

do  you  (pi.)  as  you  have 
give  me,  hit  me.” 

xi  igl’na  baayewei£. 

water  he  took;  they  recovered.2 

Gane  ^4£ 

Then 


allt‘ba/gin  sin£it‘gile£sgwa 

he  was  hit ;  he  scratched  his  nose 

alit‘bagat‘bak‘  he£ileme£k‘. 

he  hit  them  all,  he  did  away 
with  them. 

Tclolx  o-ogoym.  Xi 

Indian  he  was  given.  Water 
money 


Ne 

Well, 

yom 

blood 

Tc!olx 

Indian 

money 

baayank‘w 

he  took 
it  up, 


ya*’ 

he  went. 


Xu/£n  laalev  ei 

Night  it  became;  canoe 


ganau 

inside  of 


Maldk'i  k‘abaxa  ge  k!asi/£t‘  bok‘dan  bals 

She  had  her  son,  “There  your  maternal  neck  long, 
told  him  grandparents 

itc!op‘al.  Aba-igini£k‘.  Alxfk‘ 

sharp-handed.”  He  went  inside.  He  saw  him 


ba-isak‘w. 

he  paddled 
to  land. 

daamolhe't‘ 

red-eared, 


alxi'k1 

he  saw  him 

bbk'dan 

neck 

wik  !asi. 

my  maternal 
grandparents  ?’ 


!tc!op‘al.  Wa-iwi‘t‘a 

sharp-handed.  Female 

bals  gwelxda  bals. 

long,  her  legs  long. 


dasgaxi  hada'nxmolhe't1 

long-  in  ear  red, 

mouthed 

i8 


Banx 

Hunger 


t!omok‘wa. 

it  was  killing 
him.3 


ga£al  yewe 

to  he  turned ; 

Gadi  nak'ik1 

“That  it  is  that  she 
said  of  them 

Mi1  xuma  o't1 

Then  food 


alxfk1 

he  saw  her 

wihin£k 

my  mother 
indeed 

yana 

he  looked  acorn  mush 
for  it, 


1  Perhaps  misheard  for  nek'di. 

2  Lit.,  “  they  returned  up.”  Cf.  baeiyeween  (1.  2)  “he  caused  them  to  recover,’’ 
lit.,  “he  caused  them  with  his  hand  to  return  up.” 

3  Regular  Takelma  idiom  for  “he  was  hungry.” 
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t!aydk‘  kleleu.  Alxi'k1  k!asa.  Wiklasi  wihin  melexina8 

he  found  it,  he  supped  He  looked  his  maternal  “My  maternal  my  since  she 
it  up.  at  them  grandparents,  grandfather,  mother  told  me, 

itc!6p‘al  naga-ida8  k!asa  bok'dan  bals  naga-ida8.  Mi'hi8 


K‘waax. 

She  woke  up. 


1  is 


‘  sharp - 
handed,’ 

t!ayak‘. 

he  had 
found  them. 

ml/8wa  naga1 

probably,”  she  had 
thought. 

k‘wdax.  K  !asa 

he  awoke.  “  Maternal 
grandfather ! 

t  lumiiu/xi.  Y  ana 

it  is  killing  me.  Acorns 


gelgulugwa8n. 

I  desire  it.” 

Sgisi 

Coyote 


she  saying;  ‘maternal 
grandmother 


neck 


long,’  she  saying.” 


Gi1 

“i 


“Wolf 


eit‘e8  k!asa. 

I  am,1  maternal 

grandmother!” 

Ba8i-yuwunl8n2  Ik‘waagwi8n. 

“I’ll  arouse  him, 


Now,  it  is 
said, 

Baxdis  hapxda 

his  children 


gl 

I 


eit'e8. 

I  am. 


lo'p‘. 

pound 

them! 


I’ll  wake 
him  up.” 

Baadep‘  k!asa. 

Get  up,  maternal 

grandfather ! 


Sgisi 

Coyote 


mi 

now 


Alhu/l8x 

Go  out 
hunting, 


k!asa 

maternal 

grandfather! 


S'lX 

deer 

meat 


Banx 

Hunger 

yamxda 

its  fat 


p  !iyin 


deer 


ga 

that 


ya 

just 


p  !iyin 


ogoigm 

he  was  deer 
always  given, 

k!a/want‘. 

she  put  them  into 
sifting  basket-pan. 

guxda  wedesink*. 

his  wife  she  will  take 
it  from  me.” 

Xni(k‘)  klemei  abaihiwiliu8 

Acorn  she  made  it;  she  ran  into 


mahai  t!omom  wet‘gin  pllyax 

large  he  killed  he  was  de-  fawns 
them,  prived  of  them; 

wet ‘gin.  Loboxa8  yana  lobop‘ 

he  was  de-  She  pounded,  acorns  she  pounded 


mahdi 

large 


Ba-ihemk 

“  Take  it  off 


Gi' 

“I 


gasalhi 

quickly, 


emefc 

here 


1. 

them, 

bou 

w’edesina8.  Baxdis 

soon 

it  will  be  taken  Wolf 

from  me. 

elt‘e8 

wede  wedesbigAm. 

I  am, 

not  you  will  be 

dan 

rock 


dough 

baxdis  guxda 


house. 


gadak‘ 

on  top  of 


deprived  of  it.” 

mats!kk‘.  Mi'hi8 

she  put  it.  Then,  it 


Gehi 


is  said, 
i£ 


Wolf 


his  wife 


yewe 


allt‘bagat‘b6k‘. 

he  hit  them  all. 


Aldi 

All 


'  t  !omom 

he  killed 


them, 


mi1  wet‘gi  yana  mi'  wet‘gi. 

then  she  took  it  acorns  then  she  took  There  he  returned, 
from  her,  them  from  her. 

Gi1  erne8  elt‘e8  wikldsi  It‘gwanyeegit‘.3 

“I  here  I  am.  My  maternal  you  have  enslaved 

grandmother  her.” 

aldi  k‘a-ila/p‘a  t!omom.  Dahoxa  yewe’8 

all  women  he  killed  In  evening  they  returned 

them. 


it  is  I.  “I  am”  would  generally  be  rendered  by  eit'e*  alone,  without 
independent  pronoun  git.  Non-incorporated  pronouns  are  hardly  ever  used  except 
for  emphasis. 

2  Lit.,  “I  cause  him  with  my  hand  to  be  up.” 

3  Formed  from  t'gwhn,  “slave." 
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aldil  sgisi  yewe' 

all,  Coyote  he  returned ; 


p  !iyax 

fawn 


mahai  t  lomomana8 

large  although  he  had 


gwicK 

where 


killed  it, 

p  !iyin  mahai8a  ? 

deer 


yaahi  labak'  sgisi.  P!iyin 

merely  he  carried  it  on  his  Coyote.  Deer 
back,  it  turned  out, 

iii'vav  ga  ya  ogoyin.  K!asa 

that  just  he  was  “Maternal 
given.  grandfather! 

sgisi  waada  hapxit  !i't‘ a 

Coyote  to  him  boy 


A  4 

“Oh! 


he8ileme8xAm 

he  did  away 
with  us, 

T  !omom 

They  beat 


t!ela'p‘agan 

their  husbands 


wet ‘gin  pliyax 

it  was  taken  fawn 
from  him, 

Wesin. 

big  one?”  “I  was  de¬ 
prived  of  it.” 

t’.omoxAm.  Mi‘hi8 

he  killed  us.”  Then,  it 
is  said, 

hapxit  !i't‘ a  ali'hit‘bagat‘b6k‘  gada 

boy;  but  he  struck  them  all,  alongside 

jqm  of  that 

Aldi*  tlomom  yap8a  hapxit  !i't‘ a  xebe8n 

All  he  killed  them  people,  boy,  he  did  so; 

t!omuxa8.  Dan  hapxit  !i't‘a  gasi8 

he  killed.  Rock  boy,  so  that 


nous 


ga8al 

because  of 


leme8x. 

next  they  came 
house  together. 

yeweyak‘w. 

he  returned 
with  them.1 

hapxit  !l't‘a 

boy 

ni‘wA'n  yap8  a 

he  was  people 


feared ; 


mahai  tlomom  dan 

big  he  killed  rock 
them 

He8ne  nou 

Then  down 
river 

wik  !asi  baxdis 

my  maternal  Wolf 
grandparents ; 

pli1 

firewood 


hapxit  !l't‘a. 

boy. 


<ie 


yewe ' 

he  returned 


nixa  waada 

his  to  her 

mother 

it‘gwanyeek‘ok‘2  xuma 

he  seems  to  have  food 

enslaved  them, 

nixa 

his  mother 


<iS 


Sgisi 

Coyote 


wedek‘igam2  naga-ihi8 

they  seemed  to  have  he  said, 
been  deprived  of,”  it  is  said, 

beyan  gani  ya8 

his  daughter  now  she  went 


Alxi‘gi8n 

“  I  have 
seen  them 

wedek'igam2 

they  seem  to  have 
been  deprived  of, 

gwenhegwaagwanhi . 

he  related  it  to  her. 


yewe 

he  returned. 


aldi 

all 


t!ft‘wi  ya8. 

her  husband  he  w^ent. 


Mot‘wok‘ 

He  visited  his 
father-in-law 


maxa 

waada 

p‘im 

e'debii83 

her  father 

to  him; 

salmon 

full  in 
canoe 

bomxi 

p‘im 

e'debii8 

yank‘w. 

Otter, 

salmon 

full  in 
canoe 

he  took  it 
with  him. 

Bumxi 

Otter 


guxdagwadi'l  p‘im  e'debii8  yank‘w  maxa  waada 

together  with  his  salmon  full  in  canoe  he  took  it  her  father  to  him 
own  wife  with  him, 


aba-iwok‘. 
they  arrived 
in  house. 


Sgisi  guxdagwadi'l 

Coyote  together  with  his 
own  wife 


di‘hilik‘w  bean  yewe-ida8. 

they  were  their  when  she 
glad  daughter  returned. 


Gani  nou  yewei8. 

Then  down  river  they  returned. 


1  Takelma  idiom  for  “  he  got  even  with  them  for  that,  revenged  that  upon  them.” 

2  Inferential  are  used  instead  of  aorists,  because  Rock  Boy  is  quoting  the 
authority  of  his  maternal  grandmother. 

3  So  heard  for  ei-debu* ,  “canoe-full. 
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Translation.1 

There  were  Wolf  and  Panther  in  ten  houses;2  there  were 
Coyote,  Crane,  Coyote’s  wife,  and  one  daughter  of  his,  a  girl 
sleeping  on  a  board  platform,  Coyote’s  daughter.  And  then 
black  clouds  spread  out  in  long  strips  as  the  girl  was  bath¬ 
ing  in  the  evening  time.  Her  skirt  she  took  off,  and  bathed. 
One  Otter  youth  arrived  in  the  river  with  his  canoe,  with  his 
canoe  he  landed.  Then  the  girl  he  stole,  he  took  her  with 
him.  Then,  ’tis  said,  a  stone  he  took  up  and  put  into  her, 
and  into  his  own  house  he  came  with  her. 

The  girl  was  pregnant,  gave  birth  to  a  child.  And  then 
Coyote  did  miss  the  girl;  he  looked  for  her,  found  only  her 
skirt  by  the  water.  Then,  ’tis  said,  he  became  a  mourner. 
Before  Coyote  had  been  wont  to  kill  big  deer;  now  Coyote 
was  deprived  of  the  deer,  only  fawns  were  always  given  to 
him,  a  slave  was  Coyote  made.  Coyote  did  not  know  where 
his  daughter  had  been  taken  to.  Now  the  child  was  born,  up 
it  grew.  Now  big  became  the  boy  that  she  had  given  birth 
to.  She  told  him,  “Your  maternal  grandparents  are  living 
up  the  river.”  And  then,  ’tis  said,  he  traveled  about  in  his 
canoe.  “Mother!  to  my  maternal  grandparents  shall  I  go.” 
-“’Tis  far  away.”— “There  shall  I  go.”—' “You  will  be  lost.” 
— “I  shall  go.  What  is  their  appearance?” — “He  is  red¬ 
eared,  sharp-clawed,  red  in  his  ears,”  she  said  to  him.  “Your 
maternal  grandmother  has  a  long  neck.” 

Big  had  the  boy  become.  Then,  ’tis  said,  he  went  off,  a 
canoe  he  paddled  up  stream.  “As  Otter’s  child  I  wander 

about,”  he  sang.  Over  a  house  he  walked,  “t‘uL,  Pul,  t‘uL.” _ 

“Who’s  on  top  of  the  graveyard  house?”  someone  said. 
“Is  that  a  graveyard  house  there,  did  you  say?” — “How 
do  you  look,  you  who  spoke?”  “As  you  people,  for  your  part, 

1  The  supernatural  birth  and  invincible  prowess  of  Rock  Boy  would  seem  to 
make  of  him  a  sort  of  culture  hero,  yet  the  true  culture  hero  of  the  Takelmas  is 
Daldal,  the  dragon-fly,  or  rather  he  and  his  younger  brother  (see  the  following  myth). 
According  to  Gatschet  the  culture  hero  of  the  Kalapuyas  is  Flint  Boy  ( Contributions 
to  North  American  Ethnology,  Vol.  II,  Part  I,  p.  lxxxi). 

2  That  is,  there  were  ten  houses  occupied  by  the  Wolf  and  Panther  people. 
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look,  just  so  am  I  in  appearance.”— “Well,  look  inside!”  In¬ 
side  he  looked,  and  was  hit;  his  nose  he  scratched,  just  full  of 
blood  it  became.  He  went  inside  and  hit  them  all,  the  people 
he  did  away  with,  all  the  people  did  he  whip.  “Dentalia  do 
you  give  me!”  Dentalia  he  was  given,  about  himself  he  strung 
them.  Then  water  he  took  and  blew  it  upon  them.  Then  he 
caused  them  all  to  recover,  and  dentalia  was  he  given. 

Then  on  he  went.  “As  Otter’s  child  I  wander  about,” 
he  sang.  Then  someone  said,  “Who’s  on  top  of  the  graveyard 
house?” — “  Is  that  a  graveyard  house  there,  did  you  say?” 

-“How  do  you  look,  you  who  spoke?  Well,  look  inside!” 
He  looked  inside,  and  was  hit;  he  scratched  his  nose,  just  full 
of  blood  it  was.  Inside  he  went  and  hit  them  all,  away  with 
them  he  did.  “Dentalia  do  you  give  me,  as  you  have  struck 
me.”  Dentalia  he  was  given.  He  lifted  up  water,  water 
he  took  (and  blew  it  upon  them).  They  recovered. 

Then  on  he  went.  Night  came  on,  and  in  his  canoe  he 
paddled  to  land.  She  had  told  her  son,  “  There  are  your 
maternal  grandparents,  if  long  is  her  neck,  and  he  is  red-eared, 
sharp-clawed.”  He  went  inside.  He  saw  that  he  was  long¬ 
mouthed,  red  in  his  ear,  he  saw  that  he  was  sharp-clawed. 
He  turned  to  the  woman,  and  saw  that  her  neck  was  long  and 
her  legs  were  long.  “So  those  are  my  maternal  grandparents 
of  whom  my  mother,  indeed,  did  speak?”  He  was  hungry. 
Then  he  looked  for  food,  and  acorn  mush  he  found,  he  supped 
it  up.  He  looked  at  his  maternal  grandparents.  “It  is  my 
maternal  grandfather,  since  my  mother  did  tell  me,  ‘He  is 
sharp-clawed,’  she  said.  ‘A  long  neck  has  your  maternal 
grandmother,’  she  said.”  Now,  ’tis  said,  he  had  found  them. 
She  awoke.  “It  is  I,  maternal  grandmother!” — “It  must  be 
Wolf’s  children,”  she  had  thought.  “I’ll  arouse  him,  I’ll 
wake  him  up.”  Now  Coyote  awoke.  “Maternal  grandfather, 
it  is  I.  Get  up,  maternal  grandfather!  I’m  hungry.  Pound 
acorns!1  Go  out  to  hunt,  maternal  grandfather!  venison  fat 
I  desire.” 


1  This  command  is  addressed  to  Rock  Boy’s  maternal  grandmother. 
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Coyote  killed  big  deer,  but  was  deprived  of  them;  fawns 
only  were  wont  to  be  given  to  him,  big  deer  he  was  deprived  of. 
She  pounded,  acorns  she  pounded,  and  put  them  into  the 
sifting  basket-pan.  “Take  it  out  quickly,  soon  it  will  be 
taken  from  me.  Wolf’s  wife  will  take  it  from  me.” — “I  am 
here,  you  shall  not  be  deprived  of  it.”  Acorn  dough  she 
made;  she  ran  into  the  house,  and  put  it  on  the  stone.  Then, 
’tis  said,  Wolf’s  wife  now  took  it  from  her,  acorns  now  she  took 
from  her.  Right  there  he  returned,  and  hit  them  all.  “It 
is  I  that  am  here.  My  maternal  grandmother  you  have  en¬ 
slaved.”  He  killed  them  all,  all  the  women  did  he  kill.  In 
the  evening  they  all  returned,  Coyote  returned;  merely  a 
fawn  did  Coyote  carry  home.  Though  a  big  deer  he  had 
killed,  it  was  taken  from  him;  just  a  fawn  he  was  given.  “  Ma¬ 
ternal  grandfather!  where  is  the  big  deer?” — “It  has  been 
taken  from  me.” — “Oh!  With  Coyote  is  a  boy  that  has  done 
away  with  us,  he  has  whipped  us,”  said  the  women.  Then, 
’tis  said,  their  husbands  all  went  to  the  neighboring  house. 
They  beat  the  boy,  but  he  just  struck  them  all,  revenged  that 
upon  them.  All  the  people  did  he  kill;  thus  the  boy  did,  the 
boy  did  kill.  Of  rock  was  the  boy,  so  because  of  that  was  he 
feared;  big  people  did  Rock  Boy  kill. 

Then  down  river  he  went  back,  to  his  mother  he  returned. 
“I  have  seen  my  maternal  grandparents.  It  seems  that  Wolf 
has  enslaved  them,  of  all  their  food  they  seem  to  have  been 
deprived,  of  firewood  they  seem  to  have  been  deprived,”  he 
said,  to  his  mother  he  recounted  it.  Then  Coyote’s  daughter 
went  to  her  father.  Also  her  husband  did  go  with  his  canoe  full 
of  salmon.  Otter  visited  his  father-in-law;  salmon,  filled  in 
his  canoe,  he  took  with  him.  Otter,  together  with  his  wife,  did 
take  with  him  salmon,  a  canoeful;  in  her  father’s  house  they 
arrived.  Coyote  and  his  wife  were  glad  when  their  daughter 
returned.  Then  they  went  back  down  river. 
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2.  Daldal1  as  Transformer. 


yowob 

it  was, 


xamrxa 

by  the  sea 

‘w 


Daldal  will1 

Dragon-fly  his  house 

xa-isguut  ‘  sgat  ‘  ak  ‘ xa-isgi;p  ‘  sgibik 

with  bodies  all  cut  with  limbs  all  lopped  off 

through 

Sgousgwahi8.  Gwidi'  baxam?  Gwidi' 

He  got  tired  of  it,  “Whence  come  they?  How 
it  is  said. 


yap6  a 

people 


cu8wili.  Y  ap8a 

he  was  dwelling.  People 

8a  ba-ik‘uluu8k‘a. 


they  came  floating 
down  river. 


na8neye8  ? 

there  is  doing?2 


baxam 

come  they 

yaxa 

continually 

Ganehi8 

Then,  it  is 
said, 


yap!  a 

people 


xa-isguut‘sgidik‘w  ? 

with  bodies  cut  through? 


Gwidi'  baxam? 

Whence  come  they?’ 


Gwidi' 

Whence 

Ganat‘ 

So  in  ap¬ 
pearance 

baxam  ? 

come  they?” 


ba-ik‘uluuk‘wa 

they  came  floating 
down  river; 


ba-ik!iyi8k‘  xa-isguut‘sgidik‘w.  Gwidi' 

they  came  with  bodies  all  cut  through.  “Whence 

sgousgwa.  Dabalnixa  laalev  yap!a  xa-isguut‘sgidik‘ 

he  became  Long  time  it  became  people  with  bodies  all  cut 
tired  of  it.  through 

gwelxda  erne8  xa-isgfbik‘w 

their  legs  here3  cut  right  through 


aga 

these 


yaxa 

continually 

yant‘e8. 

I’ll  go. 


ba-ik‘uluuk‘wa. 

they  came  floating 
down  river. 


Gane'hi8 

Then,  it  is 
said, 


gwi8ne 

how  long 


laale\ 

it  became. 


ganat* 

so  in  ap¬ 
pearance 

Nee 

“Well, 


Gwidi 

Whence 


baxam 

come  they 


yap!a 

people 


xa-isguut‘sgidik‘w  nee 

with  bodies  all  cut  well, 
through, 


ge 

there 


ginik‘de8  naga-ihi8. 

I’ll  go,”  he  said,  it 
is  said. 


ya 

he 

went 


8  hinau  gini8k‘. 

up  river  he  went. 


A'ni8 

Not 


hawi 

yet 


Baak!emenams.  Gane 

He  made  ready  Then 

to  go. 

baxamda8  yap!a  xa-isguut‘sgidik‘w  ani8 

that  they  people  with  bodies  all  cut  not 
came  through, 

yoklwoi.  Iv'ai  ga8al  di  yap!a  xa-isguut‘sgidik‘w?  Gwidi' 

he  knew  it.  “What  for  (inter.)  people  with  bodies  all  cut  Whence 

through  ? 


ga  yuk  !woi  gwi1 

that  he  knew  it  where 
from 


baxam 

come  they?’ 


naga-ihi8. 

he  said,  it 
is  said. 


Gane 

Then 


ya\ 

he  went. 


Gelam 

River 


baawawilik‘w. 

he  traveled  up 
along  it. 


1  Dalddl  was  said  to  be  the  name  of  a  blue  insect  flying  about  in  the  swamps, 
somewhat  like  a  butterfly  in  appearance,  and  looking  as  if  it  had  two  heads  joined 
together.  Very  likely  the  dragon-fly  was  meant. 

2 i.  e.,  What  is  the  matter? 

3  Accompanied  by  gesture. 
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Gane'hi8  t‘gwayam  ts!aykk‘  sdnydahi8dalagamt‘.  Wltclal 

Then,  it  is  lark  he  shot  at  it,  just  its  nose,  it  is  said,  “My  nephew,1 

sald-i  he  pierced. 

di'hiliugwd8n2  sindelegamEsdam  naga-ihi8.  Gwidi  ginight‘? 

I  am  glad  of  it  you  pierced  my  nose,”  it  said,  it  is  “Where  are  you 

said.  going  to?” 

Agahi  ydp!a  xa-isgfp'sgibik^  gahi  gwidi  baxhm. 

“These  very  people  all  cut  through,  those  same  whence  they  come.” 

Ganehi8  baade8yeweyhk‘w. 

Then,  it  is  he  continued  traveling.3 
said, 

Gelba'm  sak‘w  dak'awalakAda 

Way  up  he  shot  it,  on  crown  of  his 

head 

sak‘w.  Sas  naga-ihi8  waxa. 

he  shot  it.  Coming  to  he  did,  it  his  younger 
a  standstill  is  said,  brother. 

ga/8m  laalev  waxadil.  Gane 

two  they  became  he  and  his  Then 

younger  brother. 

malak'wa  yap!  a 

he  told  him,  “People 


ones 

Mi1  hono8 

S'UuX 

ts!ayak‘. 

Now  again 

bird 

he  shot 

p!aiyewei8 

wilku 

at  it. 

gelbo'm 

it  returned 

arrow 

way  up 

down, 

Wi8wa  naga-ihi8.  Mi* 

“My  younger  hesaid.it  Now 
brother,”  is  said. 

hinau  gini8k‘. 

up  river  they  went. 


ya8 


Neks'iwo'k'di 

I  know  not  who 


they  are  annihi 
lated, 

henenagwan  xa-isgip  llsgibin.  Mi1  ganehi8 

they  are  annihi-  they  are  always  cut  Now  then,  it  is 

lated  through.  said, 

8ihemkm  golom  lhemem  xa8iyasgip  !ilhi8 

he  wrestled  oaks  with  he  wrestled  he  always  just  cut  them 
with  them,  white  acorns  with  them,  in  two,  it  is  said ; 


they  went, 

henenagwan  di8loume'  yap  !a 

they  are  annihi-  at  Di£loumi‘  people 


na8naga18.  Aga  xo  lhemkm  yana 

they  did.  These  firs  they  wrestled  oaks  with 

with  them,  black  acorns 

lhembm  tc!a/sap‘4  ihemkm  k‘ai 

they  wrestled  td&sap' -berry  they  wrestled  things 
« with  them,  bushes  with  them, 

Gane  tcldmx  lale.  Mii8s  yap!a 

Then  strong  they  One  person 

became. 

tc!di8s  yap!a  daldi  K‘uk‘u  nixa 

Blue  jay  person  wild  in  K‘uk‘u  his  mother, 
woods 


k‘ai  gwalahi 

things  many 
indeed 

waxadil  ga 

he  and  hjs  that 
younger  brother 


ihemkm 

they  wrestled  oaks  with 
with  them,  white  acorns 


gwala 

many 


waada 

to  him 


wok‘ 

they 
arrived, 

ci8uli. 

she  was 
sitting. 


golom 

oaks  with 
rhite  acori 

ihem&m. 

they  wrestled 
with  them. 

mologuldap‘a 

old  woman 


A‘ 

‘AM 


wit'adi.5 

my  aunt!” 


1  Witdai  means  properly  “my  brother’s  child”  or  “my  sister’s  child,”  according 
to  whether  a  woman  or  a  man  is  speaking,  in  other  words,  “nephew”  or  “niece,” 
provided  the  speaker  and  parent  of  the  child  are  related  as  brother  and  sister. 

2  So  heard  for  diihiliigwden. 

8 Lit.,  “he  up  (and)  went  again  having  it  in  front.” 

‘Described  as  a  tree  growing  in  the  mountains  with  smooth  red  bark  and 
bunches  of  berries  hanging  like  grapes. 

‘Properly,  “my  father’s  sister.” 
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Gwidi 

“Where 


ginigat1 

are  you 
going  to, 


tslaya? 

nephew?” 


Hinau. 

“Up  river. 


A‘ 

A‘! 


t'ada 

aunt. 


goc1 

gos-- 

shell 


us'i.  A'ni8 

give  “Not 
me!” 

ogucbi8n. 

I’ll  give  you.” 

t  lumuxi. 

he'll  kill  me.” 


gl 

I 

A'ni8 

“Not 

K‘ai 

“What 


a-icdkk‘  wik'aba 

my  property,  my  son 


Buuban 

Strings  of 
dentalia 


gi1  a-icdek‘ 

I  my  property, 

ga8al  di  ?  Aga 

for  (inter.)  ?  These 


gangahi 

anyhow 


Tclolx 

Indian 
money 

waxa  xebe8n 

his  younger  he  did 
so, 


guc 

gos-- 

shell 


mahait'a 

elder  one 


mahhi  igi'na 

big  he  took  it, 


mahai 

big 

t  !i‘mies 

one 

hundred 

a-icda.  K‘hi 

his  property.  Perhaps 

t  le'mBs  ogucbbn. 

I’ll  give 
you.” 

tclolx  ogoihi.  Daldal 

dentalia  he  gave  her.  Daldal 


a-icda. 

his 

property.’ 

wik'aba 

my  son 

bub  An 

strings  of  one  hundred 
dentalia 


am8 

not 


na8naga18. 

he  did. 


brother 

yaxa 

continually 


aga 

this 


mahait'a 

elder  one, 


aga 

this 


Mi  yewe18  K'uk'u.  Gwidi 

Now  he  returned  K‘uk‘u.  “Where 


nodat' 

from  down 
river 

mahai8  a 

big  indeed 


baxam8 

they  came, 

gwidi  ? 

where?” 


Idaga 

those 


gwi 

in  any 
way 

waxat'a 

his  younger  brother, 
for  his  part, 

guc  mahait‘ek8a? 

gos'-  my  big  one, 
shell  indeed?” 

t  lehnBs 

one  hundred 


Sasansasinihi8 

He  kept  standing, 
it  is  said, 

xeben8.  Ya8. 

he  did  They 

so.  went. 

Witclaihan 

“My  nephews 


buuban 

strings  of 
dentalia 


Witclaihan 

“My  nephews 


igi‘na. 

they  took 
it.” 


Mi1 

Now 


ogus'bi. 

they  gave 
you.” 

t  lomom 

he  killed 
her 


Gus 

“Gos'- 

shell 

nixa. 

his 

mother. 


Mi1  yap  la  wayank‘w.  Mi1  youmi.  Gus  mahai  me8yek‘ 

Now  people  he  followed  Now  he  caught  up  “Gos'-  big  fetch  it 


Buuban 

“Strings  of 
dentalia 

buuban 

strings  of 
dentalia 


them. 

t  !e‘mi8s  me8yek‘'s 


one  hundred 


fetch  them 
back  hither! 


with  them. 

Bou 

Just  now 


shell 

wit'adi 

my  aunt 


t  le'm^s. 

one 

hundred.” 


mahai 

big 


Gus 

“Gos'- 
shell 

p‘uudik‘w4  me8yek‘w.  Gus 

fathoms  fetch  them  “Gos  - 
back  hither!”  shell 

Duwuu8k‘ci8  cankxiniba8s‘i8. 

“So  it  is  good,  so  let  us  fight!” 


back  hither!” 

heewa8i1wi8n 

I  left  them 
with  her 

Tle'mPs  ditcluk'3 

‘One  hundred  Indian 
rope 

me8yek‘w.  Sansans'iniya118. 

Let  there  be 

back  hither!  fighting.” 

Gane'hi8  sansdnsa8n  daldal 

Then,  it  is  said,  they  fought  Daldal 


me8yekM 

fetch  it 
back  hither! 

mahai 

big  fetch  it 


1  Described  as  a  rainbow-colored  shell  of  the  size  of  two  hands. 

2  Ten  strings  reaching  from  wrist  to  shoulder,  each  containing  ten  dentalia,  are 
meant. 

3  A  rope  made  of  the  twisted  fibres  of  a  grass  growing  to  a  height  of  a  foot  and  a 
half  and  with  a  broader  blade  than  the  ordinary  variety.  Probably  Indian  hemp 
(Apocynum  cannabinum)  is  referred  to. 

‘A  term  used  of  a  unit  string  of  dentalia. 
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klwdlt'adll. 

the  younger 
and  he. 


ts!ayap‘. 

he  hid  himself. 


Depth-  dEm+  dEm+ !  Dold  ganau  hiwiliue 

DEm  +  dEm  +  dEm  +  !  Hollow  inside  of  he  ran, 

tree  trunk 

Ganehi8  aleodan  dalddl 

Then,  it  is  said,  he  looked  Dalddl 
around  for  it 

wa'da  gwidik‘w  gwdlxda 

to  him  he  threw  it,  his  leg 

hemeham  gwdlxdagwa 

he  echoed  it  his  own  leg 

t'gil.  Hemheeham  gwdlxdagwa. 

Break!”  “He  echoes  it  his  own  leg.” 


Obeyd  naga-ihi8. 

“O  elder  he  said,  it  is 
brother!”  said. 

mahdit'a  dan  baayank‘w 

older  one,  rock  he  picked  it  up, 

xadaant‘gilt‘gdlhi.  T‘gil! 

he  broke  it  in  two  with  rock.  “Break!” 

xaak!wot‘k!A/sdas  hemeham 

when  it  was  broken  he  echoed  it, 
in  two, 

Hemheehdm  gwelxdagwa.1 

“He  echoes  it  his  own  leg.” 

klwalk'.1  Datc!ana't‘  lale. 

throw  him!”  “About  to  die  he  has 

become.” 


Dakpliyd  k!walk‘.  Dakpliyd 

“On  the  fire  throw  him!”  “On  the  fire 

Datc!ana/t‘  lale'.1  Dakpliyd 

“About  to  die  he  has  On  the  fire 

become.” 


gwidik11 

he  threw 
him. 

Gane 

Then 


Ihem&m 


Xd-u1 

“Xd-u,"1 


k‘uubi‘ 

his  hair 


ha'xda8 

as  it  burned 


yd8  baade8yeweydk‘, 

they  they  continued  to 
went,  travel. 


hemdhamhi8 

he  echoed  it, 
it  is  said, 

Gane  yd8. 

Then  they 
went. 


k'lAbl’t'gwa. 

his  own  hair. 


K'ai 

Things 


gwald 

many 


yana 

they  wrestled  oaks 
with  them. 


ml8s 

one 


ihemem  xo 

they  wrestled  firs 
with  them, 

xa-iyaak!odolhi.  Alhem^k1 

they  always  just  broke  They  met 
them  in  two.  him 

6pxa  malagananhi.  Alsinl6uk‘ 

his  elder  he  told  him.  They  met  him 

brother 

Gwenhdk‘waak‘w  lomt!e. 

“Relate  it,  old  man!” 


Ihem&m  tcla'cap' 

they  wrestled  tddcap'- 
with  them,  berry  bushes 


lomt  !e. 

old  man. 


mil8s 

one 


Mil8s 

“One 

lomt  !e 

old  man 


ihemem 

they  wrestled 
with  them, 

baxd8m 

he  comes,” 

ha'p'di. 

small. 


mene 

in  this 
way 

gasi8 

so  that 


Ba-idak‘wilit  !aa  +  dl8n. 

“I  ran  out  of  the  house.” 

naa8ndt‘  baiddk‘wilit!a  +  dit‘ ?  Wulx3 

you  could  do,  you  ran  out  of  the  Enemies 

house  ? 

ba-ibiliwat‘.  Ba-idak‘wilit!a+di8n. 

you  ran  out.”  “I  ran  out  of  the  house.” 


ganga 

only 

nagalt1  ? 

you  say?” 


is 


naga' 

he  said. 


Mi1  ts!im‘ts!anx  daldal. 

Now  he  became  angry  Dalddl. 

Heesalt‘guunt‘gan  lat‘baax 

He  kicked  him  over,  he  burst, 


Hd-u.  Gwidi 

“Yes!  How 

abaidi8yow6uda8 

since  they  have  come 
into  house  to  fight, 

Gahe  yaxa 

Just  that  continually 


K‘a-ina 

“What 


ga 

that 


yuum 

blood 


ya 

just 


dl' 

(inter.) 

lale'. 

he  became. 


‘These  echoing  words  are  pronounced  by  K‘uk‘u  in  a  heavy  whisper. 
s  This  word  is  supposed  to  represent  the  crackling  of  the  burning  hair. 
3  Used  generally  to  refer  to  Shasta  Indians. 
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Gana8nex  yap!a  doumdamk‘.  Daldal  sinhusgal  cdoicdagwana 

In  that  way  people  he  used  to  kill  “Dalddl  big-nosed!  Putting  on  style 
them,  it  seemed. 

lap*  naga-ihi8.  Waxa  mi!  gayau  yum.  Mi1  luli* 

become!”  he  said,  it  is  His  younger  now  he  ate  it  blood.  Now  his  throat 
said.  brother 

da-it!amdk‘.  Obiya.  K‘adi  ani8  xa8alk!walagwit‘  nagd-ihi8 

it  choked  it.  “O  elder  “What  not  you  had  better  let  he  said,  it  is 

brother!"  it  alone,”  said. 

Witc!amak‘w  igfna  gwenlouk‘i  ba-iwak  lalasi  yum  witc!amdk‘ 

Flint  flaker  he  took  he  stuck  it  into  with  it  he  took  blood  flint  flaker 
it,  his  throat,  it  out 

wa  bem  wa.  Xa8alsi81  dm8  k!walak‘w. 

with  stick  with.  “Not  he  let  it  alone.” 

Gani  ba'de8yeweykk‘w.  Mi‘  hono8  wili  t!aydk‘. 

Then  they  continued  traveling.  Now  again  house  they  found  it. 

K‘a-ildap‘a  sgilbibi‘  +  x  sgilbibi‘  +  x  sgilbibf  +  x2  nagd18.  Dalddl 

Woman  “Warm  your  warm  your  warm  your  she  said.  “Dalddl 
back!  back!  back!” 


s'inhus'gal  sd6is'dagwana  lap*  sgili'pxde8.  Abaigini8k‘.  Mil8s 

big-nosed,  putting  on  style  become!  I'll  warm  my  He  went  inside.  One 

back.” 

exa3  k‘a-ilaap‘a  sgilipx.  Ml  p!a-iwayd8.  Sgilbibfx. 

continually  woman  she  was  warm-  Now  he  went  to  lie  “Warm  your 

ing  her  back.  down.  back!” 

Hapleyd  geltlandhagwa.4  Gwelhi  t‘uwuk‘de8.  Mi1  p!i‘ 

Into  the  fire  she  pushed  him.  “Keep  away!  I  feel  hot.”  Now  fire 

xadat‘guyuAsgwa.  Obeya.  A'm8si8  xaalk!walkk‘w.5  Heesal- 

it  had  blistered  his  “O  elder  “Not  indeed  he  let  things  He  kicked 

back.  brother!”  alone.” 

t‘guunt‘gan.  Kxadi6  ma  k‘a-ila/p‘a  yudd8.  Wa‘s7  nansbina8 

her  off.  “What  you  woman  you  will  Wa^s-  you  will  always 


k  !umoi  ga8kl  yoda8. 

swamps  at  you  will  be. 

yuda8  nagahi8. 

you  will  he  said  to  her, 
be,”  it  is  said. 


Wede 

Not 


ma 

you 


be?  bush  be  called, 

k‘a-ila'p‘a  yuklelt*  xuma 

woman  you  will  be,  food 


lXasdl-sit  seems  to  go  with  k!waldk‘w . 

2  Pronounced  very  shrilly.  The  type  of  reduplication  exhibited  here  is  not 
normally  employed  for  grammatical  purposes.  The  normal  form  of  the  word  is 
sgtHpx. 

’So  heard  for  miies  yaxa. 

4  Equivalent  to  geltlandhi  (lit.,  “she  held  him  with  her  breast”). 

‘xaal  —  xaafal. 

9  =  K'ddi.  K‘  is  here  so  strongly  aspirated  as  sometimes  to  be  heard  as  kx. 

7  Described  as  a  bush  of  about  three  feet  in  height, with  white  leaves  and  crooked 
yellowish-red  flowers  of  the  length  of  a  hand.  The  root  was  used  for  food. 
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Gane  ya8  baade8yeweyak‘w.  Me8m!'+nyil  me8mi'-Fnyil 

Then  they  they  continued  “Come  hither  come  hither 

went,  traveling.  and  copulate!  and  copulate!” 

naga-ihi8.  A‘!  k'adi  neye8?  Daldal  s'inhusgal  s'dois’dagwana8 

shesaid.it  “A‘!  what  they  say?  Dalddl  big-nosed,  putting  on  style 
it  is  said. 


nagahi8 

he  said  to  him, 
it  is  said. 


laaap‘  ma8a  minyi*l&8n 

become  you,  for  I’ll  copulate,” 
your  part ; 

Gwelxdagwa  ha-iwesgahak‘w.  Gane'hi8 

Her  own  legs  she  spread  them  apart.  Then,  it  is 

said, 

wa8itc!omouk‘wa.  Wede  ga  na8nexdam. 

she  squeezed  (her  legs)  “Not  that  do  to  me!” 

together. 

Obiya.  Gee  gini8k‘  writc!amhk‘w  eihi 

There  he  went;  flint  flaker  he  used 

it, 

k‘a-ila/p‘a  yoda8?  T!ak‘ 

woman  you  will  Fresh  water 

be?  mussel 

Yap!a  ga-iwawalsbink 

“People  they  shall  always 
eat  you, 

yuda8  nagahi8. 

you  shall  he  said  to  her, 
it  is  said. 

Mi1  bayewe*8.  Gane 

Now  they  arose  and  Then 
went  again. 

wili  t  layagana8  k‘ai 

house  they  having  things 


opxa. 

his  elder 
brother. 


Ge  gini8k‘. 

There  he  went. 


gelwayan. 

he  slept  with 
her. 


Mi1 

Now 


“O  elder 
brother!” 

Kxadi  ma 

“What  you 

gwidik‘w. 

he  threw 
them. 


be, 


Mi1  dahi*sdama8x. 

Now  he  was  nearly 
breathless. 

gwelxda  xa8itc  !iwit  ‘ . 

her  legs  he  split  them 
open. 

nansbina8.  Haxiya 

you  shall  always  Into  the 
be  called.”  water 

yap!a  gaisbink'  xuma 

people  they  shall  food 
eat  you; 


am8 

not 


found  it, 


yafc 

they 

went, 

gwala 

many 


baade8yeweyak‘w.  Gane 

they  continued  Then 

traveling. 

Ihemem  xa-iya'sgip  !ilhi. 

they  wrestled  they  always  just  cut 
with  them,  them  in  two. 


ga 

that 


.  Waxadil 

He  and  his 
younger  brother 

t‘ut‘  A‘! 

t‘ut‘  t‘ut‘.”  “A‘! 


na8nagai8. 

they  did. 

Daldal 

Dalddl 


A‘8! 

A‘s ! 


Mi* 

Now 


k‘adi 

what 


da'8agkn 

they  heard  it, 


sinhusgal. 

big-nosed!” 


p  !a-i8alyuwu8  mologola'p‘a  ga'p!ini 


he  looked  down;  old  women 

k‘o8x  lobop*.  Mi'si8 

tar-weed  they  pounded  Now 
seeds  them.  indeed 

waxa  hoyol  xuma 

his  younger  he  stole  it,  their 
brother  food 

daldal  xebe8n.  Gwidi 

Dalddl  he  did  so.  “How, 


Dak ‘will 

On  top  of 
the  house 

ts !elei 

eyes 


gini8k. 

he  went. 


t‘ut‘ 

“t‘ut‘ 

Mi* 

Now 


two 

wat'gwan  gel8yowo8. 

towards  each  they  were 
other  facing. 

mologola'p'a  hoyoi 

old  women  he  stole  it ; 


wo'k'i8 

without 

MThi8 

Now,  it 
is  said, 

dak‘wili‘dat‘ 

from  on  top  of 
the  house 


gums 

blind 

daldal 

Dalddl 


henenagwat‘edi  ? 

did  you  eat  it  all  up?” 


Gemee8di? 

“Where? 


Maci- 

You 
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wak‘di  henenagwat1 

perhaps  you  ate  it  all  up,” 


nagasa8nhi8. 

they  said  to  each 
other,  it  is  said. 


Dakt‘baagamt‘ 

He  tied  together 
above 


u'lukli 

their  hair 


mologola'p  ‘  agan 

old  women 


Mi1  dewiliwalsi1 

“Now  she  is  fighting  me,” 


bals.  Mi1  dakt‘baagamt‘. 

long.  Now  he  tied  them 
together  above. 

nagasa8nhi8.  Mi' 

they  said  to  Now 

each  other. 

uluk!it‘gwan  itlanahi.  Mi  lamalsa8n 

each  other’s  hair  they  took  hold  Now  they  quarreled 

with  each  other, 


Mi1  laamalsa8n. 

Now  they  quarreled 
with  each  other. 


of  it. 

dak'wili'dat1 

from  on  top  of 


lamalsa8n. 

they  quarreled 
with  each  other. 

biliwalsa8n. 

they  jumped  at 
each  other. 


uyu"8sgigwa. 

he  laughed  at 
them. 


xep‘k‘  ? 

so  he  did 
it?” 


Dit‘gwaalam 

“O  yes! 


daldal 

Dalddl 

the  house 

di  haga 

(inter.)  that  one 
yonder 

di’  yuk‘?  Gane  aba-iginisk‘. 

(inter.)  they  seem  Then  he  went  inside, 
to  be?” 

deegwidik‘w.  Gane  tclelei 

he  put  it  point  Then  their  eyes 
foremost. 

tc!eleik‘w  k!emenxbi8n 

having  eyes  I  have  made  you,” 

Baade8yeweyak‘w 

They  continued  to 
travel 

xa8win  xo  ihemem 

while  firs  they  wrestled 
traveling,  with  them, 

k!emenk‘wit‘.  Mi'  hono8 

Now  again  house 


Daldal 

“Daldal 

wit‘adi 

my  aunts 


cinhusgal 

big-nosed 


Mi1 

Now 

Mi' 

Now 

ak‘ 

he 


tc !elei 

eyes 


wo'k'i8 

without 


T‘gweelamx 

Scouring  rush 


wult‘  hap!eya 

he  went  into  the 
for  it,  fire 

ganau  damatslak*.  BAk!  Mi' 

in  he  placed  it  point  Pop!  “Now 
foremost. 

naga-ihi8. 

he  said,  it  is  said. 

xilamana.  Ihemem 

they. 


They  wrestled 
with  them 


k‘ai 

things 


yana 

oaks 


they  made 
themselves. 


ihemem 

they  wrestled 
with  them, 

will  alt!ayak‘. 

they  found  it. 


xa-isgip8ilhi 

they  always  cut 
cut  them  in  two ; 

A! 

“A! 


gwala 

many 

yuk‘ 

strong 

Daldal 

Daldal 


K!al8s  xaat‘beek‘- 

Sinew  it  was 

ba-idigwibi‘k‘6p‘. 

they  popped  out 
all  over. 


sinhuusgal  cdoisdagwana  lap*.  Abaiginl8k‘. 

big-nosed,  putting  on  style  become!”  He  went  inside. 

t‘bagams  wili  debu"8.  Mi'  sep‘.  P!ul 

all  tied  house  full.  Now  he  Ashes 

together  cooked  it. 

Gana8nex  yap!a  doumdhmk‘.  A!  Gwidi  na8nagait‘ 

In  that  way  people  he  evidently  used  “A!  How  are  you  doing?” 

to  kill  them. 

naga-ihi8.  Haxank'wahi's.  Obiya.  8ee  k‘adi  ma  wili 

he  said,  it  He  almost  burned  “O  elder  “eee!  What  you  house 

is  said.  him.  brother!” 


1  Lit.,  “she  goes  ahead  at  me.” 
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wa-it  !anidac? 

you  will  keep  it?1 


P  !iyin 

Deer 


k!alts!i' 

its  sinew 


t‘ba/gamdina8  leepsi 

shall  be  tied  feathers, 
therewith 


wilau 

arrows 


ndnsbina8 

you  will  always 
be  called ; 

k!emniyauk‘i8 

whenever  people 
make  them 


wilau  daawa- 

arrows  along  them 
they 

wat‘bdagamdina8 

they  shall  be  tied 
therewith,” 


nagahi8.  Mi' 

he  said  to  him,  Now 
it  is  said. 


k  lemei. 

he  made  it. 


Baade8yeweyhk‘w. 

They  continued  traveling. 


Ganehi8 

Then,  it  is 
said, 


k‘ai 

things 


gwala 

many 


i'hemem. 

they  wrestled 
with  them. 


Mi1  hono8 

Now  again 

baxneet‘ok‘. 

roasted  by  fire. 

P‘imat‘(k‘) 

My  salmon 


abai  dul 

inside,  spear- 
point 

na8neye8 


abaiwok1 

they  arrived 
inside, 

A !  Dalddl 

“A!  Dalddl 

gayawa8n. 

I’ll  eat  it.” 


an!8 

not 


k‘ai 

any 


yap!h. 

person. 


A+  ! 

“A  +  ! 


gede. 

at  its 
point. 


P‘im 

Salmon 


sinhusgal 

big-nosed, 

A'nl8  k‘ai 

Not  any 

bdihemek' 

he  took  it  out, 


cdoisdagwana 

putting  on  style 

yap!a  mal 


person ; 


gayau. 

he  ate  it. 


salmon- 
spear  shaft 

Gwina 

“How 


p  im 

salmon 

lap1. 

become! 

yaxk 

just 


ga 

that 


they  do, 


an  Is 

not 


Mi1  gasaalhi 

Now  quickly 

wa-it  !dnik‘. 

he  evidently 
kept  it. 


K‘adi 

What 


anr 

not 


ma 

you 


K‘adi 

“What 

mal 

salmon- 
spear  shafts 

wasanahink*. 

they  will  spear2 
with  them. 


k‘ai  ydp!a  mal  yaxa  abai  dul 

any  people,  salmon-  just  inside  spear- 

spear  shaft  point 

mal  saansank‘wa.  Ga  haga  wala8 

salmon-  it  fought  with  That  that  one  indeed 
spear  shaft  him.  yonder 

Mi1  hono8  t!omok‘wahis  mal.  Obiya. 

Now  again  he  almost  killed  salmon-  “O  elder 

him  spear  shaft,  brother!” 

xa8alk  Iwalhak  ?  Igi;na  mal  xa-ik!ot‘k!ht‘. 

he  left  it  alone?”  He  took  it  salmon-  he  broke  it  in  two. 

spear  shaft, 

wili  wa-it  lanida8  ?  Yap!a  klemdnxbink* 

house  you  will  keep  it?  People  they  will  make  you, 


gede? 

at  its 
point?” 

wili 

house 

8en! 

“£en ! 


klemnand8. 

they  will  be 
made. 


Wedesi8 

So  not 


Mi* 

Now 


hono8 

again 


k!emnhnk‘  mal  p‘im 

they  will  make  salmon-  salmon 

them  spear  shafts, 

ma  wili  wa-it  !anik8eit‘  nagahi8. 

you  house  you  will  keep  it,”  he  said  to  him, 

it  is  said. 

baadeEyeweyhk‘w.  Mij  honou  k‘ai  gwala 

they  continued  Now  again  things  many 

traveling. 


Yap!a 

People 


1  Lit.,  “  you  will  hold  it  together.” 

2  Lit.,  “fight.” 
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lhemem  xa-iyak  lodolhi. 

they  wrestled  they  always  just  broke 
with  them,  them  in  two. 


will  mi^spa8  k  !iyix 


house 


mAsgah 

one 


smoke 


Mi'hi8 

Now,  it  is 
said, 

ganau 

in  it 


wili 

houses 

wili 

house 


alt!ayak‘ 

they  found 
them 

mil8sga8 

one. 


Ixdil 

ten ; 

k  !iyix 

smoke 


ba^ok1  wili 

it  was  coming  house 
up  out  of  it 

mil8sga8. 

one. 

Abailiwilau8 

They  looked 
inside, 

am8 

not 

k‘ai 

any 

ya'p  !a 

person, 

dolax 

household 

implements 

yaxa. 

just. 

Mi* 

Now 

hono8 

again 

abailiwilau8 

they  looked 
inside, 

an! 

not 

k‘ai 

any 

ya'p  !a 

person, 

dolax 

household 

implements 

yaxa. 

just. 

Mil8s 

One 

hono8 

again 

abailiwila118 

they  looked 
inside, 

yap  !a 

person 

a'ni* 

not 

5  k‘a-i 

any, 

dolax 

household 

implements 

hapxwi 

little 


yaxa. 

just. 


wa-iwi' 


girl 


Ganehi8 

Then,  it  is 
said, 

mil8sga8. 

one. 


abaiwok1 

they  arrived 
inside 


mologola'p'a 

old  woman 


mil8sga8 

one 


Xi  woo  naga-ihi8. 

Water  go  and  he  said,  it  is 
get  it,”  said. 

naga-ihi8  mologola'p'a. 


AM 

“A‘ ! 

M  + 

“M  + 


Gasalhi  xi 

she  said,  it  old  woman.  “Quickly  water  go  and  water 

is  said,  get 

K‘a-iwa  haxiya  naga-ihi8  mologola'p‘a. 

“Some  evil  in  the  she  said,  it  old  woman, 

being  water,”  is  said, 

T‘aaga8k11  hene  t‘aaga8k‘  hene 

“You  shall  then!  you  shall  then!” 

cry  cry 


Xi  woo  xi1  t  !abaagwasn. 

Water  go  and  water  I  am  thirsty 
get  it.  for  it. 

m+ !  K‘a-iwa  haxwiva 

m  + !  Some  evil  in  the’ 

being  water,” 

WOO  xi  t!abaagwa8n. 

I  am  thirsty 
for  it.” 

Ge  hiwilaut‘ee. 

“There  I  shall  run.” 


xi  wolt‘  baahawa8k‘  xi. 

water  she  went  she  dipped  water, 

for  it,  it  up 

t‘aga18.  Dit‘gwalAm.  Mi1 

she  cried.  “O  yes!”  Now 

k!el'  wuu  k!el'  wuu 

basket-  go  and 
bucket  get  it 

dA'ldAlwaya 

daldalwaya ! 


Mi‘ 

Now 


naga-ihi8. 

she  said,  it 
is  said. 

it  !a-ut  !iwin. 

she  was  caught. 


Hapxi 

Little 

Wa  + 

“Wa  + 


wa-iwi' 

girl 

wa  +  2 

wa  + ,” 


XAmhiwiliu8. 

to  river  he  ran. 


basket- 

bucket 


go  and 
get  it, 

dA'ldAlwaya 

daldalwaya, 


Kxadi?  a+ 

“What  (is  it)  ?  A  +  ! 

gasalhi  gasalhi.  DA'ldAlwaya 

quickly,  quickly!  Ddldalwaya, 


akhi 

he  himself 


p!uwuuk‘wit‘. 

he  named 
himself. 


Ga  nanha8k‘ 

“That  always  say 
(fut.) ; 


ga  nanha8k‘  hene 

that  always  say  then!” 

(fut.) 

daldalwaya  daldalwaya  daldal- 

daldalwaya,  daldalwaya,  daldal- 


‘A  good  example  of  the  use  of  the  future  imperative.  The  idea  is,  “(If  you 
insist  on  going),  then  cry  (later  on,  when  you  will  have  found  out  that  I  am  right).” 
2  Pronounced  in  a  loud  whisper. 
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waya  ndnha8k‘  nagdhi8  xapxwi1  wa-iwi'. 

waya,  always  say  he  said  to  her,  little  girl, 

(fut.)!”  it  is  said, 

Gane  tcKimumt'a  libls  gayau. 

Then  he  boiled  it  crawfish,  they  ate  it. 

Gane  bdadeyeweydk‘w  nogd  will 

Then  they  continued  down  river  house 

traveling,  from 


Abaiyeweykk‘w. 

He  returned  into  the 
house  with  her. 


wo'k‘. 

they 

arrived. 


Gane'hi8 

Then,  it  is 
said, 


yawa18 

waxadil. 

Handdt‘ 

gi‘  ginik'de8 

mahdit'a  ga8dl 

they 

he  and  his 

“Across  from 

I  I’ll  go 

big  one  to, 

talked 

younger  brother. 

here 

maasi8 

k!wdlt‘a 

ga8dl 

gink‘ 

Gadi’l  gouni 

i  ihemexinik12 

you, 

however, 

younger  one 

to 

go! 

“Those  two  we 

we  are  to  wrestle 
with  one  another,” 

naga-ihi8.  G6hi 

he  said,  it  is  There 

said. 

suwili1  mahdit'a 

he  sat  the  big  one 


k!wdlt‘a 


gini8k‘ 

he  went 

dak ‘will. 

on  top  of  the 
house. 


mahdit'a 

the  big  one, 


dak‘will 

on  top  of 
the  house 


Abd-ihi 

Inside 


gini8k‘. 

he  went. 


waxa 

his  younger  younger  one 
brother 


Yap!a 

Person 

Mii8si3 

Just  one 


iilts!ak‘w 

wicked 


hapxit!i‘t‘a 

boy 


aba-iwok. 

he  arrived  at 
his  house. 

d8wili  hapxi  hapsdi  alxali. 

she  was  children  small  they  were 

sitting,  sitting. 

iilts!ak‘w  waxa  dedewitfda 

wicked  his  younger  at  the  door 
brother 

p‘im  lexi  banx 

salmon  give  it  me  hunger 
to  it  to  eat, 

adat'wi8  lagdk'i 

to  every  one  he  gave  it 
of  these  to  eat 

cuuli 4  dedewili'da. 

he  was  at  the  door, 
sitting 

i't!aut!au  mV.  Xapxittft'a  ba-igini8k‘  haxiva 

her  Boy  he  went  out,  to  the 

nipples.  -water 

O'pxa  malagandnhi  obiyk  mii8c  aba-iwo'k' 

he  told  him,  “O  elder  one  he  has  arrived 

brother,  at  the  house 


baagini8k‘ 

he  went  up, 

Ddldal 

Ddldal 

guxda 

his  wife 


yap!a 

person 


gayawa^n 

I’ll  eat  it, 

gayawand8 

when  he  had 
eaten  it 


mil8sga8 

one 


he  fiddled 
with  them 


dull. 

he  was 
sitting. 

t  lumuxi 

it  is  killing 
me,” 

hapxwi 

children 


Ddldal  waxa  p‘im 

Df'ldal  his  younger  “Salmon 
brother 

nagd-ihi8.  P‘im 

he  said,  it  is  Salmon 
said. 

hapsdi.  Hee8me8 

little.  Yonder 


His  elder 
brother 


Yap!a  t  li'la'p'a  guxda  dull 

Person  male  his  wife  she  was 

sitting, 

gim8k‘. 

he  went. 

water 

mil8c  aba-iwovk‘  yap!a 

person 


1  So  heard  for  hapx(w)i. 

2  Aorist  in  tense,  because  referring  to  an  act  in  the  immediate  future.  One 
might  also  use  the  future  ihe^mxinigam,  “we  shall  wrestle.” 

’Probably  equivalent  to  mi^s-hi. 

4  Equivalent  to  cu?wilii,  cieulii. 
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O 

O  1 


p‘ima8t‘ 

your 

salmon 

hapxwi 


gayau 

he  ate  it, 


guxde8  m‘t‘ 

your  wife  her 
nipples 

nagahi8.  Lan 

children,”  he  said  to  him,  Fish- 
it  is  said.  net 

waxa  geyewalx 

his  younger  he  was  eating, 
brother 

buubini 

his  arm 


tc!ini8k‘  p‘ima8t‘  is'ilis'alhi 

he  pinched  your  he  distributed 
them,  salmon  it  to  them 


p  im 

salmon 


ts!a'k‘ts!a8k‘ 

he  stepped, 


ganau 

in 

lou8c. 

(as)  player. 


xasalt  ‘gwelt  ‘gwili 

he  broke  it  in  two  by 
stepping  on  it 

xasalt  ‘gwelt  ‘gwili. 

he  broke  it  in  two  by 
stepping  on  it. 

ts!aak‘ts!a£k‘.  Klu'yAm 

he  stepped.  “Friend, 


ba-igwidik‘w 

aba-igini8k‘. 

Daldal 

he  threw  it  out 

he  went  into 

Daldal 

to  shore, 

the  house. 

gayau. 

Abaits  !ak‘ts  !a8k‘ 

eme8 

he  ate  it. 

He  stepped  into  the 
house, 

here 

nagal8his 

eme8 

buubini‘ 

ga8al 

he  almost 
did, 

here 

his  arm 

on 

Ivaasgeet‘sgat‘ 

He  just  twisted  his 
arm  to  one  side, 

louba8.  An!8 


p  im 

salmon 


yaa 

just 


P‘imhi 

‘Just 

salmon 


gayawa8n 

I’ll  eat  it,’ 


let  us 
p.'ay !” 

nagait'e8. 

I  said. 


“Not 

Am8 

Not 


me8ginik‘de8 

hither  I  came 


loux 

playing 


ga8al 

for 


me8ginik‘de8. 

hither  I  came.” 

LogwA's'iniba8 

“Let  us  play  with 
each  other, 

ts  linfts  !anx 

he  became 
angry 

Ba-igini8k‘ 

They  went  out, 


m+  ! 

m  +  ! 


Mi'wis 

Now,  it 
seems, 


Klu'yAm  logwA's’iniba8.  Klwai  igi;na 

“Friend,  let  us  play  with  Grass  he  took  it. 

each  other!” 

tlii'ltlals'iniba8.  Nagasanhi8.  Ganehi8  mi1 

let  us  play  grass  They  said  to  each  Then,  it  is  now 
game!”  other,  it  is  said.  said, 

daldal.  Duwuu8k‘  logwA'siniba8si8  naga-ihi8. 

“It  is  well!  let  us  play  with  each  he  said,  it  is 
other,  then,”  said. 

ba8isgak‘sgak‘  haxiya  ginik‘w.  M  + 

he  picked  him  up,  to  the  water  he  went  “M  + 

with  him. 

dap8a'la-u  du  moyugwanan1  naga-ihi8 

youth  handsome  he’s  to  be  spoiled,”  they  said, 

it  is  said, 


Daldal 

dahebaa 

? 


hee8me8  yap  la  gwala  will1.  Mi1  ihemexa8n.  Xa-imii8wasgiibi8n 

yonder  people  many  their  Now  they  wrestled  “I’ll  probably  cut  him 


muuxdanhi 

once  indeed,” 


many 

houses. 

nagal8his  sas 

he  nearly 


they 
with  each  other 


said ; 


Us 


sas  naga1 

holding  his  he  does 
ground 

Handat'  oupxa 

Across  from  his  elder 
there  brother 


yap  la 

person 


naga-ihi8 

holding  his  he  did,  it 
ground  is  said. 

dap8ala-u  du. 

youth  hand¬ 

some.’1 

alxi'k'wa.  Ma‘mlt‘a 

he  saw  him.  The  elder 
(plur.) 


probably 
through 

M+  m+ 1  Hawi 

“M  +  m+!  Yet 


Ganehi8  Ihemexa8n. 

■Then,  it  they  wrestled  with 
is  said,  each  other. 

yap  la  handat1  mli8si 

people  across  the  just 
river,  one 


1  This  sentence  is  pronounced  in  a  slow,  subdued,  pitying  tone.  M  +  expresses 
fear  and  foreboding;  cf.  above,  p.  29,  1.  8. 
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pim 

salmon 


Agasi8 

So  these 


Hm+ 

“Hm  + 


dak‘wili 

on  top  of  the 
house 


dull. 

he  was 
sitting. 

k!idididi. 

“Khdididi.” 


yunobalt1.  Daldal  mahait'a 

he  was  holdidg  his  Daldal  the  elder 

net  for  them. 

dap8alau  k!walt‘a  ihemexa8n  waadixda 

youths  younger  ones  they  wrestled  their  bodies 

with  each  other, 

hm+ !  Hawi  ba-idisgadasgat‘.  AnPhis 

hm  +  !  Yet  they  have  strength.  Never  yet1 

na8neeniyo/u8  naga-ihi8  yaplahan.  KIu'yAm  p‘ima8t‘ 

they  always  do,”  theysaid.it  people  “Friend,  your 

is  said,  together.  salmon 

lougwA'siniba8.  8olom  yaxa 

let  us  play  with  Before  just 

each  other. 

gane  loux  gelgulugwa8n.  KIu'yAm  guxdek1 

now  playing  I  wish  it.”  “Friend,  my  wife 

A'nl8  gelgulugwa8n  ihemxiniba8  naga-ihi8. 


An!  gelgulugwa8n 

“Not  I  wish  it, 


gelgulugwa8n 

I  wanted  it, 


ga 

that 

gal. 

eat  it!” 


p  im 

salmon 


nl't‘  tc!in8k‘. 

her  pinch  them!” 
nipples 

Haa8ga  handat‘ 

That  one  across  from 
yonder 


“Not 


I  wish  it, 


let  us  wrestle 
with  each  other!’ 


he  said,  it  is 
said. 


maha-it‘a 

the  elder  one 


there 


yuk  !woi  waxa 

he  knew  it  his  younger 


te 

“Ee‘ !’ 


£en< 

‘  ‘  epn‘  1 


naga-ihi8.  Lan 

he  said,  it  is  Fishing- 
said.  net 

gwidi  ginigat1? 

where  do  you  go? 


ba-igwidik‘v 

he  threw  it  off 
to  shore, 

Mee8dat‘ 

This  way 


an!  duk‘. 

not  being 
brother  strong. 

hanhists  !aak‘ts  !a8k‘ . 

he  was  about  to  step 
across. 


gink*  naga-ihi8.  Aga 

come!”  he  said,  it  is  This 

said. 


daldal 

Daldcll 


mahait‘a 

the  elder 


dak'wili1 

on  top  of 
the  house 


ga 

that 


Gwendak‘alyewei8. 

He  turned  back  on  top. 


Wat‘gwan 

At  one 
another 

deeyu8 

they 

sounded, 

ma‘nht‘a 

the  elder 
ones 

xa-isg6ut‘. 

he  cut  him 
through. 


cuwili 

he  was 
sitting, 

P  !a-i8Isgaak‘sgak‘ 

He  picked  him  up  and 
set  him  down; 

biliuS.  Ganehi8  ihemexa8n. 

they  Then,  it  is  they  wrestled 

jumped.  said,  with  one  another. 

khdidididi.  Handat1 

“k!ididididi.M  Across  the 

river 

ihemexa8n.  AnI8 

they  wrestled  Not 


dexebe8n 

he  said, 

yap!  a 

people 


mee8dht‘. 

“This  way !” 

henenhk‘w. 

he  destroyed 
them. 


mi 

now 


with  each  other. 

Mi‘  t  !omoman 

Now  they  were 
killed 


Ganehi8  wadixda 

Then,  it  is  their 

said,  bodies 

xa-isgout‘  k!wdlt‘a 

he  cut  him  younger 

through  one, 

dabalmxa  laalit‘a8  mi‘ 

long  when  it  now 

became 

waxadil. 

he  and  his 
younger  brother. 


yap8a  ilts!ak‘w  ga8m 

people  evil  two 


‘Lit.,  “almost  not.” 
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Kxddi 

“What 


ma 

you 


yap!a 

person 


nansbina8 

you  will  always 
be  called, 

gwel8wak‘wi8 

when  it  is  early 
morning 


yuda8?  Nou 

you  will  Westwards 
be?” 

dahoxa  ba-iwilwd8s 

in  the  evening  he  that  comes  up 


gwidik‘w. 
he  threw 
him. 

ndnsbina8. 

you  will  always 
be  called. 


SwSnxgwa 

“Evening  star 

Hinou 

Eastwards 


Mi* 

Now 


nagdl8his 

he  nearly 
said 

Hono8 

Again 


ba-iwilwd8s. 

he  that  comes 
up.” 

sgisi  lan  ba-ixilik‘w. 

Coyote  fishing-  he  snatched 
net  it  up. 

sgisi.  Ts!amal  yda 

Coyote.  Mice  just 


Haxiyd 

“In  the 
water 


p  im 

salmon 


i't  !aut  !au 

he  caught 
them 


it  !a'ut  !iwi8n 

I’ll  catch 
them,” 

lan  gandu. 


fishing- 

net 


in. 


tTs 


gophers 


yda 

just 


it!aut  !du. 

he  caught 
them. 


ex<! 


wede  p‘im 

not  salmon 


nagdnhi8.  Hat'gau  ododd8  t‘i‘s 


he  was  told, 
it  is  said. 


“In  the 
earth 


you  will  hunt  gophers, 
for  them 


ts!amal' 


ga 

that 


nagd-ihi8 

he  said,  it  is 
said, 


dal  dal. 

Daldal. 


ya'p!a 

“People 

laxiniyau8t‘ 

they  will  feed 
one  another, 

t‘gaa 

world 


Ganehi8 

Then,  it  is 
said, 

dadals'iniyau8t‘ 

they  will  go  to  get  food 
from  one  another. 


wedesi8 

so  that  not 


t‘gaa 

world 


dm' 

falls 


xamdeegwidik‘v 
he  threw  it  forth 
into  water, 

Tt!auk!elt‘ 

you  will  catch 
them,” 

ma8d  it!aawidd8 

you,  for  you  will  catch 
your  part,  them,” 

p‘im  sandnk1  dadaiydu8t‘ 

salmon  they  will  spear  they  will  go  to 
them,  get  food, 

doumxiniyauk‘.  Gana8nex 

they  will  kill  one  In  that  way 
another. 

gindk‘i8 

that  it  goes,” 

baadeyeweydk1' 
they  continued 
traveling. 

Gehi  aga  p‘im  It!awdt!iwin 

Right  these  salmon  they  are  always 
there  caught 

baadeyeweydk‘w  ya8.  Ganehi8 

they  continued  they  went.  Then,  it  is 
traveling,  said, 

opxa  dehi  naga18.  Mi1 

his  elder  ahead  he  did.  Now 

brother 

p!a-ihunuu8s  k!wdlt‘a  ya 

he  shrunk,  the  younger  just 


Ma 

You 


y68t‘ 

it  will 
be. 


gwi8ne 


dehi 

forth 


how  long 

Ganehi8 

Then,  it  is 
said, 

gede  dexebe8n 

in  front  of  he  said  so. 


nagd-ihi8. 

he  said,  it  is  said. 

di'loml 


Aga 

This 


Didomi1 


dexebe8n 

he  said, 


lan 

fishing- 

nets 


mi 

now 


gandu.  Ganehi8 

in.  Then,  it  is 

said, 

wouk‘  k  !woyoxa8n 

they  they  accompanied 
arrived;  each  other, 

xudumdlt*.  Mi*  opxa 

he  whistled  Now  his  elder 
to  him.  brother 

laale\  Mahait'a  dasguli 

he  became.  The  elder  short 


ge 

there 


opxa 

his  elder 
brother 

bals 

long 


lale' 

he  became, 


k!walt‘a 

the  younger 


bdls 

long 


laale'. 

he  became. 
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Bou  aga 

Now  these 

leep‘lap‘. 

collect  and 
eat  them! 


ge  sasinl  sum' 

there  they  stand,  moun¬ 
tains 


laale'. 

they 

became. 


Gweldi.  Babi£t‘ 

Finished!  Your  baap‘- 
seeds 


Translation } 


Daldal’s  house  there  was,  by  the  sea  he  was  dwelling. 
There  came  floating  down  the  river  people  with  bodies  all  cut 
through,  people  with  limbs  all  lopped  off.  He  became  tired  of 
it,  ’tis  said.  “Where  do  they  come  from?  What  is  the  matter? 
Whence  come  the  people  with  bodies  cut  through?  Where  do 
they  come  from?”  Such  they  came  continually,  with  bodies  all 
cut  through.  “Where  do  they  come  from?”  Then,  ’tis  said, 
he  became  tired  of  it.  A  long  time  elapsed  and  people  kept 
coming  floating  down  the  river;  with  their  legs  here  cut  right 
through,  such  continually  came  floating  down  the  river.  Then 
a  long  time  did  pass.  “Well,  I  shall  go.  Whence  come  the 
people  with  bodies  all  cut  through,  well,  there  I  shall  go,”  he 
said. 

He  prepared  himself  to  go.  Then  he  went,  up  river  he 


1  Daldal,  the  dragon-fly,  is  a  typical  American  culture  hero  and  transformer. 
Traveling  east  up  Rogue  river,  he  overcomes  and  transforms  the  various  wicked 
beings  that  threaten  continual  harm  to  mankind,  sets  precedents  for  the  life  of  the 
Indians,  and,  after  his  work  is  accomplished,  transforms  himself  into  a  mountain. 
Very  noticeable  is  the  consistent  dignity  and  benevolence  of  Daldal.  The  trickster 
element  often  found  in  the  American  culture  hero,  as  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
r61e  is  played  by  Coyote,  is  here  incorporated  in  Daldal’s  younger  brother.  The 
Daldal  pair  is  quite  analogous  to  such  typical  “  Hero  Brothers”  as  the  Kathlamet 
Panther  and  Mink,  the  Wishram  Eagle  and  Weasel,  and  the  Klamath  Old  Marten  and 
Weaslet;  the  latter,  the  younger  brother,  persists  in  getting  into  all  sorts  of  trouble, 
from  which  his  wiser  elder  brother  has  to  extricate  him.  It  seems  plausible  to  con¬ 
sider  the  Takelma  conception  of  the  dual  culture  hero  as  an  amalgamation  of  the 
conception  of  the  typical  single  culture  hero,  who  is  at  the  same  time  transformer 
and  trickster  ( e .  g.,  Raven  of  the  Northwest  Pacific  coast  and  Coyote  of  the  Columbia 
valley),  with  that  of  the  “Hero  Brothers.”  The  single  culture  hero  Daldal  becomes 
split  in  two.  Under  the  circumstances  the  identification  of  the  culture  hero  or 
heroes  with  the  dragon-fly  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  The  incidents  of  the  myth 
are  very  similar  in  character  to  those  told  by  the  Hupa  of  Yimantuwinyai  (see 
Goddard,  Hupa  Texts,  University  of  California  Publications  in  American  Archaeology 
and  Ethnology,  Vol.  I,  pp.  123-34). 
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proceeded.  He  did  not  yet  know  whence  came  the  people  with 
bodies  all  cut  through,  he  did  not  know.  “For  what  reason 
are  there  people  with  bodies  cut  through?  Where  do  they 
come  from?  ’  he  said.  Then  he  went,  up  along  the  river  he 
traveled.  I  hen,  ’tis  said ,  he  shot  at  a  lark,  just  its  nose  he 
pierced.  “My  nephew,  I  am  glad  that  you  pierced  my  nose,” 
it  said.  “Where  are  you  going  to?” — “To  whence  these  very 
people  come,  all  cut  through.” 

Then  he  proceeded  on  his  way.  Now  again  he  shot  at  a 
bird.  Way  up  he  shot  the  arrow,  back  on  the  crown  of  his  head 
it  came  down.  His  younger  brother,  ’tis  said,  took  his  stand. 
“It  is  my  younger  brother,”  he  said.  Now  they  had  become 
two,  he  and  his  younger  brother.  Then  on  they  went,  up  river 
they  proceeded.  Someone  or  other  told  him,  “People  are 
being  destroyed,  at  Di£loumi  people  are  destroyed,  they  are  cut 
through.”  Now  then,  ’tis  said,  with  all  sorts  of  things  they 
wrestled,  they  wrestled  with  oaks  bearing  white  acorns;  they 
always  just  cut  them  in  two,  he  and  his  younger  brother  did 
that.  With  these  firs  they  wrestled,  with  oaks  bearing  black 
acorns  they  wrestled,  with  oaks  bearing  white  acorns  they 
wrestled,  with  tcla'sap ‘-berry  bushes1  they  wrestled,  with  all 
sorts  of  things  they  wrestled.  Then  they  became  strong.  They 
came  to  a  certain  person,  old  woman  Bluejay,  mother  of  K‘uk‘u, 
a  wild  man  of  the  woods;  there  she  sat.  “Ah!  my  aunt!” — 
“Whither  are  you  going,  O  nephews?” — “Up  river.  Ah!  aunt, 
give  me  the  big  gos'-shell.  ”2 — “It  does  not  belong  to  me,  it  is 
my  son’s.” — “I  shall  give  you  a  hundred  strings  of  dentalia.” — 
It  does  not  belong  to  me,  it  is  my  son’s.  Perhaps  he  would 
kill  me.” — “For  what  reason?  These  hundred  strings  of 
dentalia  I  shall  give  you.”  Dentalia,  to  be  sure,  (he  gave  her 
and)  the  big  gos’-shell  he  took,  dentalia  he  gave  her.  Daldal’s 
younger  brother  did  so,  the  elder  one  did  nothing.  This  elder 
one,  tis  said,  just  kept  standing,  but  this  younger  brother 
of  his  was  active.  On  they  went.  Now  K‘uk‘u  returned. 


1  See  note  4,  p.  22. 

2  See  note  1,  p.  23. 
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“Where  is  my  big  gos'-shell?” — “My  nephews  from  down  river 
did  come,  those  hundred  strings  of  dentalia  they  gave  you.  ’ — - 
“Where  is  my  big  gos'-shell?’’ — “My  nephews  have  taken  it.’’ 
Now  he  killed  his  mother,  and  followed  up  the  people.  Now 
he  caught  up  with  them.  “Come  back  with  the  big  gos'-shell.” 
—“Come  back  with  the  hundred  strings  of  dentalia!  Just  now 
I  left  a  hundred  strings  of  dentalia  with  my  aunt.” — “Come 
back  with  the  big  gos'-shell.” — “Come  back  with  the  hundred 
rope-lengths!”1 — “Come  back  with  the  big  gos'-shell!  There'll 
be  fighting.” — “Then  it’s  well,  so  let  us  fight!”  Then,  ’tis  said, 
they  fought,  he  and  the  younger  Daldal.  DEm+,  dEm-f, 
dEm+  !  Inside  of  a  hollow  tree  trunk  he  ran,  and  hid  himself. 
“O  elder  brother!”  he  said.  Then  Daldal  the  elder  looked 
around  and  picked  up  a  rock;  "he  threw  it  at  him,  broke  his  leg 
in  two  with  the  rock.  “Break!”  he  echoed  his  own  leg  as  it 
broke  in  two,  “  Break!”  he  echoed  it.  “He’s  echoing  his  own 
leg.” — “He’s  echoing  his  own  leg”  (K‘uk‘u  repeated  in  a 
whisper).  “Throw  him  on  the  fire!” — “Throw  him  on  the 
fire!”  (K‘uk‘u  repeated  in  a  whisper).  “He  is  about  to  die.”— 
“He  is  about  to  die”  (K‘uk‘u  repeated  in  a  whisper).  On 
the  fire  he  threw  him.  “Xa-u,”  he  echoed  his  own  hair  as 
it  burned.2 

Then  they  went  on,  they  proceeded  on  their  way.  On 
they  went.  They  wrestled  with  all  sorts  of  things,  oaks  they 
wrestled  with,  firs  they  wrestled  with,  tc!a/cap‘-berry  bushes 
they  wrestled  with,  they  always  just  broke  them  in  two.3  They 
met  a  certain  old  man.  “Someone  is  coming,”  he  told  his 
elder  brother.  They  met  a  certain  small  old  man.  “Tell  it, 
old  man!” — “I  ran  out  on  top  of  the  house.” — “Yes!  why 
should  you  act  in  this  way,  that  you  run  out  of  the  house? 
vSince  enemies  have  come  into  the  house  to  fight,  that  is  why 

1  See  notes  3  and  4,  p.  23. 

3  It  is  quite  likely  that  a  transformation  of  Bluejay’s  son  into  the  Echo  is  here 
referred  to. 

3  For  the  myth  motive  of  wrestling  with  a  tree,  compare  Curtin’s  Wasco  myth 
of  “Eagle  has  Tobacco-Man  and  Willow  wrestle  with  Abumat”  (Sapir,  Wishram 
Texts,  Publications  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  Vol.  II,  p.  290). 
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you  ran  out.” — ‘‘I  ran  out  on  top  of  the  house.”  Just  that 
only  he  kept  saying.  Now  Daldal  became  angry.  “What  sort 
of  thing  did  you  say?”  He  kicked  him  over;  he  burst,  just 
blood  he  became.  In  that  way,  as  it  seemed,  was  he1  wont  to 
kill  people.  “Big-nosed  Daldal!  Put  on  style!”2  he  said  (to 
his  elder  brother).  Now  his  younger  brother  ate  up  the  blood, 
and  it  choked  him.  “O  elder  brother!” — “Why  did  you  not 
better  let  it  alone?”  he  said.  He  took  a  flint-flaker  and  stuck 
it  into  his  throat;  with  the  flint-flaker  he  took  out  the  blood, 
with  the  stick.  “So  he  did  not  let  it  alone.”3 

Then  they  continued  on  their  way.  Now  again  they  found 
a  house.  “Warrrm  your  back!  warrrm  your  back!  warrrm 
your  back!”  a  woman  did  say.  “Big-nosed  Daldal!  put  on 
style!  I’ll  warm  my  back.”  He  went  inside.  A  certain 
woman  was  continually  warming  her  back.  Now  he  went  to 
lie  down.  “Warm  your  back!”  (she  said).  Into  the  fire  she 
pushed  him.  “Keep  away!  I  feel  hot.”  Now  the  fire  had 
blistered  his  back.  “O  elder  brother!” — “So  he  doesn’t  let 
things  alone.”  He  kicked  her  off.  “Do  you  think  you  will  be 
a  woman?  People  will  always  call  you  a  waas-bush,4  in  the 
swamps  you  will  be.  You  will  not  be  a  woman,  food  you  will 
be,”  he  said  to  her. 

Then  on  they  went,  continued  on  their  way.  “Veni  et 
copula  +  !  veni  et  copula  +  !”  inquit  (quaedam).  “Ah!  what  are 
they  saying?  Big-nosed  Daldal!  do  you,  for  your  part,  put  on 
style!  ego  copulabo,”  he  said  to  his  elder  brother.  There  he 
went.  Crura  sua  distendit.  Tunc,  aiunt,  cum  ea  dormivit. 
Tunc  (crura  sua)  compressit.  “Noli  mihi  id  facere!”  (inquit 
Daldal).  Nunc  prope  exanimatus  fuit.  “O  frater  senior!” 
Ibi  iit  (Daldal  senior);  ‘flint-flaker’  usus  est,  crura  eius  diffidit. 


1  That  is,  the  old  man.  He  was  accustomed  to  transform  himself  into  blood,  so 
that  the  people,  on  swallowing  him,  might  choke  to  death. 

2  This  is  the  translation  given  by  Frances  Johnson.  The  meaning  seems  to  be: 
“You,  for  your  part,  just  stand  there,  too  stuck  up  to  move.  I,  however,  am  going 
to  fall  to.” 

3  Said,  with  vexed  sarcasm,  by  the  elder  Daldal. 

4  See  note  7,  p.  25. 
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“Do  you  think  you  will  be  a  woman?  Fresh-water  Mussel  you 
will  always  be  called.”  Into  the  water  he  threw  her.  “People 
shall  be  wont  to  eat  you;  people  will  eat  you,  food  you  shall  be,” 
he  said  to  her. 

Now  they  arose  and  went  on  again.  Then  on  they  went, 
continued  on  their  way.  Then,  not  finding  a  house,  they 
wrestled  with  all  sorts  of  things,  always  just  cut  them 
in  two.  He  and  his  younger  brother  did  that.  Ah!  Now 
they  heard  something,  “t‘ut‘,  t‘ut‘,  t‘ut‘.” — “Ah!  Big-nosed 
Daldal!”  (said  the  younger  brother  and)  went  on  top  of  the 
house.  Now  down  he  looked;  two  old  women  without  eyes, 
blind,  were  pounding  tar-weed  seeds,  and  were  facing  each 
other.  Now,  ’tis  said,  Daldal ’s  younger  brother  stole  it,  the 
old  woman’s  food  he  stole;  from  on  top  of  the  house  Daldal 
did  so.  “How,  did  you  eat  it  all  up?”  (said  one  old  woman). 
“How  so?  Perhaps  it  was  you  that  ate  it  up,”  they  said  to 
each  other.  The  old  women’s  long  hair  he  tied  together  above 
them.  Now  he  had  tied  it  above  them,  and  they  quarreled  with 
each  other.  “Now  she  is  fighting  me,”  they  said  to  each  other. 
Now  they  quarreled  with  each  other,  took  hold  of  each  other’s 
hair;  they  quarreled  and  jumped  at  each  other.  And  Daldal 
from  on  top  of  the  house  laughed  at  them.  ‘  ‘  Big-nosed  Daldal ! 
So  it  was  he  that  did  it?”  (they  said).  “  O  yes!  so  my  aunts 
are  without  eyes,  are  they?”  Then  inside  he  went.  A  scouring- 
rush  he  went  for,  and  into  the’  fire  he  put  its  point.  Then 
into  their  eyes  he  placed  its  point.  Pop!  “Now  I  have  pro¬ 
vided  you  with  eyes,”  he  said. 

They  continued  on  their  way.  With  all  sorts  of  things  they 
wrestled  as  they  traveled,  firs  they  wrestled  with,  oaks  they 
wrestled  with,  and  always  cut  them  in  two.  Strong  they  made 
themselves.  Now  again  they  found  a  house.  “A!  Big-nosed 
Daldal!  put  on  style!”  He  went  inside;  the  house  was  full  of 
sinew  all  tied  together.  Now  he  roasted  it.  Ashes  popped  all 
about.  In  that  way,  as  it  seemed,  was  he1  wont  to  kill  people. 
“A!  What  are  you  doing?”  he  said.  He  almost  burned  him. 


1  That  is,  the  man  that  had  taken  the  form  of  sinew. 
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“O  elder  brother!” — “8Ee!  do  you  think  that  you  are  going 
to  keep  house?  Deer’s  sinew  shall  you  always  be  called; 
feathers  shall  be  tied  onto  arrows  therewith,  whenever  people 
make  arrows  they  shall  be  tied  therewith,”  he  said  to  him. 
Now  he  had  made  it. 

They  continued  on  their  way.  Then,  ’tis  said,  with  all 
sorts  of  things  they  wrestled.  Now  again  they  arrived  at  a 
house,  but  there  was  no  person  there.  A+ !  there  was  sal¬ 
mon  roasted  by  the  fire.  “A!  Big-nosed  Daldal!  put  on  style! 
I’m  going  to  eat  my  salmon.”  There  was  no  person  there; 
there  was  just  a  salmon-spear  shaft  in  the  house,  with  the 
spear-point  at  its  point.  Out  he  took  the  salmon  and  ate  it. 
“How  is  it  that  they  do  that  way,  that  there  are  no  people, 
but  just  a  salmon  spear-shaft  in  the  house  with  a  spear-point 
at  its  point?”  Now  the  salmon-spear  shaft  fought  with  him. 
So  it  was  that  one  indeed  that  kept  house.  Now  again  the 
salmon-spear  shaft  had  almost  killed  him.  “O  elder  brother!” 
— ' “E"!  Why  didn’t  he  leave  it  alone?”  He  took  the  salmon- 
spear  shaft  and  broke  it  in  two.  “Do  you  think  that  you  are 
going  to  keep  house?  People  shall  make  you,  salmon-spear 
shafts  shall  be  made.  People  will  make  salmon-spear  shafts, 
and  shall  spear  salmon  with  them.  So  you  are  not  going  to 
keep  house,”  he  said  to  him. 

Now  again  they  continued  on  their  way.  And  again  with 
all  sorts  of  things  they  wrestled,  they  always  just  broke  them 
in  two.  Now,  ’tis  said,  ten  houses  they  found.  In  one  house 
there  was  smoke,  one  house — smoke  was  coming  up  out  of  one 
house.  They  looked  inside,  but  there  was  no  person,  just 
household  implements.  Now  they  looked  into  another  house, 
but  there  was  no  person,  just  household  implements.  Now 
they  looked  into  another  house,  but  there  was  no  person,  just 
household  implements.  Then,  ’tis  said,  they  arrived  at  a  house 
where  were  one  old  woman  and  one  little  girl.  “Ah!  Go  and 
get  water,  I  am  thirsty.  Go  and  get  water,”  he  said.  “M+, 
m+!  There  is  some  evil  being  in  the  water,”  said  the  old 
woman.  “Go  quickly  and  get  water,  I  am  thirsty.” — “There  is 
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some  evil  being  in  the  water,”  said  the  old  woman.  ‘‘There  I 
shall  run,”  (said  the  little  girl).  ‘‘In  that  case  you  shall  cry!  In 
that  case  you  shall  cry!”  she  said.  The  little  girl  went  for 
water,  dipped  up  the  water.  Now  she  was  seized.  “Wa+, 
wa  +  ,”  she  cried.  ‘‘O  yes!”  (said  Daldal)  and  ran  to  the 
river.  ‘‘What  is  it?  A+!  go  and  get  a  basket-bucket,  go  and 
get  a  basket-bucket  quickly,  quickly!  Daldalwaya,  daldalwaya, 
daldalwaya!  Like  that  shall  you  always  say!”  He  himself 
did  name  himself.  ‘‘That  shall  you  always  say.  Always  say 
daldalwaya,  daldalwaya,  daldalwaya!”  he  said  to  the  little 
girl.  Back  to  the  house  he  returned  with  her.  Then  they 
boiled  the  Crawfish  and  they  ate  it. 

Then  they  proceeded  on  their  way,  and  arrived  down 
river  from  a  house.  Then,  ’tis  said,  he  and  his  younger  brother 
talked.  ‘‘Across  from  here  I  shall  go  to  the  elder  one,  but  do 
you  go  to  the  younger  one.  With  those  two  we  are  to  wrestle,” 
he  said.  There  the  elder  one  went,  and  went  up  on  top  of  the 
house;  on  top  of  the  house  the  elder  one  sat.  Inside  he  went. 
Daldal ’s  younger  brother  arrived  at  the  house  of  the  younger 
one.  The  wicked  person’s  wife  was  sitting  there,  and  there 
little  children  were  sitting.  Just  one  boy,  younger  brother 
of  the  wicked  person,  was  sitting  at  the  door.  Daldal’s  younger 
brother  said,  ‘‘I’m  going  to  eat  salmon.  Give  me  salmon  to  eat, 
I’m  hungry.”  When  he  had  eaten  the  salmon,  he  gave  every 
one  of  the  little  children  to  eat.  Yonder  was  one  sitting  by 
the  door.  The  man’s  wife  was  sitting,  and  he  fiddled  with  her 
nipples.  The  boy  went  out  of  the  house,  went  to  the  water. 
He  told  his  elder  brother,  “O  elder  brother,  a  certain  person 
has  ai  i  ived  at  the  house  and  has  eaten  your  salmon,  your  wife’s 
nipples  he  has  pinched,  your  salmon  he  has  distributed  to  the 
children,"  he  said  to  him.  The  fish-net  he  threw  out  to  shore 
and  went  into  the  house.  Daldal’s  younger  brother  was  eating, 
salmon  he  ate.  He  stepped  into  the  house  and  almost  broke 
(Daldal’s)  arm  in  two;  here  on  his  arm  he  stepped  and  (nearly) 
broke  it  in  two.  (Daldal)  just  twisted  his  arm  to  one  side  and 
stepped  right  into  the  salmon.  ‘‘O  friend,  let  us  play!”  (said 
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the  wicked  man).  “I  did  not  come  here  to  play.  ‘I  shall 
just  eat  salmon,  ’  I  said  to  myself.  Not  for  play  did  I  come  here.  ” 
— “O  friend,  let  us  play  with  each  other!”  and  he  took  grass. 
“Let  us  play  with  each  other,  let  us  play  the  grass  game!” 

Thus,  ’tis  said,  they  spoke  to  each  other.  And  now  then 
Daldal  became  angry.  “It  is  well!  let  us,  then,  play  with 
each  other,”  he  said.  Out  of  the  house  they  went;  he  picked 
him  up  and  went  to  the  water  with  him.  “M  +  ,  m+ !  Now, 
it  seems,  the  handsome  youth  is  to  be  spoiled,’  1  they  said- 
yonder  were  the  houses  of  many  people.  Now  they  wrestled 
with  each  other.  “I  think  I’ll  cut  him  through  the  first  time,” 
he  thought  to  himself,  but  (Daldal)  held  his  ground.  “M+, 
m+!  Still  the  person  holds  his  ground,  the  handsome  youth.” 
Then,  ’tis  said,  they  wrestled  with  each  other.  From  across 
the  river  his  elder  brother  saw  him.  The  elder  people  were  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  one  was  holding  his  net  for 
salmon.  Daldal  the  elder  was  sitting  on  top  of  the  house.  So 
these  youths,  the  younger  ones,  did  wrestle  with  each  other, 
khdididi  went  their  bodies.  “Hm+,  hm+ !  Still  they  have 
strength.  Never  before  have  they  done  that,  said  the  people 
collected  together.  “O  friend,  eat  your  salmon!”— “I  do  not 
wish  it,  let  us  play  with  each  other.  Before  I  just  wanted 
salmon,  now  I  desire  to  play.”— “O  friend,  pinch  my  wife’s 
nipples!” — “I  do  not  wish  it,  let  us  wrestle  with  each  other,” 
he  said.  That  one  yonder  across  the  river,  the  elder  one, 
knew  that  his  younger  brother  was  not  strong.  “Eh!”  he  said, 
and  threw  his  fishing-net  out  to  shore.  He  was  about  to  step 
across  the  river.  “En!  where  are  you  going?  Come  this  way!” 
(Daldal)  said.  This  Daldal  the  elder  was  sitting  on  top  of  the 
house,  he  it  was  that  said  “This  way!”  He  turned  back, 
picked  him  up,  and  set  him  down;  people  he  used  to  destroy. 
At  one  another  they  jumped,  and  then,  ’tis  said,  they  wrestled; 
then  their  bodies  sounded  k'.idididi.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
river  he  had  already  cut  through  the  younger  one,  while  the 
elder  ones  wrestled.  It  did  not  last  long  before  he  had  cut  him 


1  That  is,  killed.  See  note  i,  p.  3. 
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through.  Now  the  two  wicked  people,  he  and  his  younger 
brother,  were  slain.  “Do  you  think  that  you  will  be  a  person?” 
and  to  the  west  he  threw  him.  “  The  Evening  Star  you  shall 
always  be  called,  you  shall  always  be  called  he  that  comes  up  in 
the  evening.”  (To  the  younger  one  he  said,  “You  will  be)  he 
that  comes  up  in  the  east  early  in  the  morning.” 

Now  Coyote  snatched  up  the  fishing-net.  “In  the  water 
I  shall  catch  salmon,”  Coyote  thought  to  himself,  but  he  caught 
only  mice  in  the  fishing-net.  Again  he  threw  it  forth  into  the 
water,  but  caught  only  gophers.  “Eh!  you  shall  not  catch 
salmon,  ”  he  was  told.  “In  the  earth  you  shall  hunt  for  gophers, 
mice  shall  you,  for  your  part,  catch,”  did  Daldal  say.  Then 
he  said,  “People  shall  spear  salmon,  they  will  go  to  get  food, 
to  one  another  will  they  go  to  get  food;  one  another  they  will 
feed,  and  they  shall  not  kill  one  another.  In  that  way  shall 
the  world  be,  as  long  as  the  world  goes  on.  ” 

Then,  ’tis  said,  they  continued  on  their  way.  These  things 
he  had  said  at  Di8loumi,  in  front  of  the  falls  he  had  said  so. 
Right  there  salmon  are  always  caught  in  fishing-nets.  Then 
they  continued  on  their  way,  on  they  went.  Then,  ’tis  said,  they 
arrived  there,  they  accompanied  each  other.  Now  his  elder 
brother  went  on  ahead.  Now  the  elder  brother  whistled  to 
him;  now  the  elder  brother  shrunk,  while  the  younger  one  grew 
tall.  The  elder  one  became  short,  the  younger  one  became  tall. 
Nowadays  these  are  standing  there,  mountains  they  have 
become.  ’Tis  finished.  Go  gather  and  eat  ba^'-seeds.1 

3.  Panther  and  his  Deer-Wife. 

Wili'  yowo8  hulk'  waxadil  yak‘w.  Be'wi8  alhuyux 

House  there  was,  Panther  he  and  his  Wildcat.  Every  day  he  went  out 

younger  brother  hunting, 

p  !iyin  he8ileme8k‘.  Ganehi8  dabalnixa  laale'  pliyin  bus- 

deer  he  killed  them  Then,  it  is  long  time  it  became,  deer  all  gone 

off.  said, 

1  This  is  the  conventional  method  of  winding  up  a  Takelma  myth.  The  com¬ 
mand  is  addressed  to  the  children  who  have  gathered  around  to  listen  to  its  recital. 
They  are  to  go  off  and  gather  seeds  in  order  to  become  active.  Too  much  sitting 
around  listening  to  stories  makes  one  lazy. 
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laalduhi.  P  liyinhi 

he  caused  Deer  them- 
them  to  become.  selves 

r  / 


p  iiym 

deer 

p  !iyin 

deer 


hen8e 

then 


yawa18  hulk* 

they  were  “Panther 
talking, 

wa-rwT  ge  8Imiham 

girl  there  they  sent  her 

Ga 

That 


Mi18sga8hi 

Just  one 


1 

cj 

£ 

Tl'  yowok1. 

girl 

he  married 

her. 

ani8 

p  liyin  alt  1 

not 

deer  he 

hulk* 

Panther 

p  liyin 

deer 


waada. 

to  him. 

wa-iwi' 

girl 


ani8 

not 


k‘ai 

any 


t  lomom. 

he  killed 
them. 


them. 

Hono8hi 

Again 

indeed 


yewe18  bilam 


he  returned, 


empty- 

handed 


yewe18. 

he  returned. 


he8ileme8XAm. 
he  has  killed 
us  off.” 

Mi*  hulk1 

Now  Panther 

yowogwana8 

when  he  had 
married  her, 

Ganehi8  hono8  alhuyux 

Then,  it  is  again  he  went  out 

said,  hunting, 

weegia-uda8  alhuyux  dahoxa 

when  it  was  he  •vtent  out  in  the 
dawn  hunting,  evening 

8is'ihi  s'om  ga8al  hadedilt'a 

everywhere 


mountains 


wit'  ani8  alt!ayak‘ 

he  went  not  he  found 
about,  them 

dahoxa  yewe18  bilam 

in  the  he  returned,  empty- 
evening 

will  ganau 

house  in 

dakt  lemex. 

they  assembled. 


Even 
though 

Ganehi8 

deer.  Then,  it  is 
said, 


to 


p  !iyin 


huulint‘ 

he  became 
tired 


ya 

just, 


hono8 

again 


lie 


yewe1 

he  returned. 


ani8 

not 

wili 

house 

abai 

inside 


bilam 

empty- 

handed 


pli1 

firewood 


handed 

dakt  lemex  s'om 

they  assembled,  mountain 

Ganehi8  mi1  banx 

Then,  it  is  now  hunger 
said, 

t  lomom.  Olom  hen8e 

he  killed  Formerly  then 
them. 

debu/8  cixum2.  Mi1 

full  dried  Now 

venison. 

cixum.  Ganehi8  alhuyux 

dried  Then,  it  is  he  went  out 
venison.  said,  hunting 


P  liyin  yawd-ida8 

Deer  they  talking, 


mil8sga8 

one 


ga 

that 


gwelhok'wal 

holed  underneath 

loho18  dabalnixa 

long  time 


k‘ai 

any 


ani8 

not 


he  was 
dead; 

p  liyin 

deer 

k‘ai 

any 


hono8 

again, 


ganau 

in 

laalit‘a8 

when  it 
became 

t  lomomana8 

when  he  had 
killed  them, 

waxadil 

he  and  his 
younger  brother 

be'wi8  alhuyux 

every  day  he  went  out 
hunting, 


ganat1 

so  in 
appearance1 

henenak‘w 

they  con¬ 
sumed  it 


lie 


yewe ' 

he  returned. 


Ganehi8 

Then,  it  is 
said, 

bils 

moss 


agam 

this,  for 
her  part, 

mengi1 

full  of 


guxda 

his  wife 


pli1 

firewood 


wagawok1 

she  used  to 
bring  it. 


wo8ouha. 

she  used  to 
go  for  it. 

Ganehi8 

Then,  it  is 
said, 


Ganehi8  aga 

Then,  it  is  this 
said,  one 

dewenxa 

to-morrow 


i.  e.,  so  many — (that). 

—  ciix  xum,  “  venison  dry.” 
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p!i‘ 


blls 

moss 


gwel8wak‘wi£  lawalhida8 

early  in  the  whenever  it  firewood 

morning  became, 

Alhuyux  bilam  yewe18.  Gwin8edi 

He  went  out  empty-  he  returned.  When 
hunting,  handed 

Ganehi8  dahouxa  laallt‘a£ 

Then,  it  is  said,  evening  when  it  became 

hee£sgbu£t‘k‘2  gwelxdagwa  ga£al. 


an!8 

not 


k‘ai 

any 


hono8. 

again. 


wede  bilam  y£uk‘. 

not  empty-  he  returned  ?* 
handed 

k‘a-ila/p‘a  tsll'k'dagwa 

her  own  flesh 


she  cut  it  off 
(it  would  seem) 


her  own  legs 


at. 


Ganehi8 

Then,  it  is 
said, 


woman 

dahoxa  yewe18 

in  the  he  returned 
evening 

leme8x?  K‘a-ila/p‘a 

they  have  Woman 
gone?” 

tsli'k'dagwa  cix. 

her  own  flesh  venison. 

Banx  an!1  his  aba-iwok‘de8 

not  nearly  I  arrived 
home,” 

naga-ihi8.  Ganehi8  xuma  igikia  k'a-ila'p'a  dasalda  mats!ak‘ 

he  said,  it  is  Then,  it  is  food  she  woman,  on  the  she 


hulk8a  banx 

mengl‘. 

Gwidi 

p  !iyin8a 

Panther,  hunger 

on  his  part, 

full  of. 

“Where 

deer,  for 
their  part, 

an!8  yiwiyau8. 

Ganehi8 

mi1 

sebek1 

not  she  spoke. 

Then,  it  is 
said. 

now 

she 

roasted  it 

Ganehi8  hulk1 

yewe18  dahouxa. 

Banx 

Then,  it  is  Panther 
said, 

he  returned 

in  the 
evening. 

“Hunger 

said. 

cix. 

venison. 

hene8n 

it  is 

all  gone 

gayau 

he  ate  it, 


said 

Ganehi8 

Then,  it  is 
said, 

abai  gasi 

in  the  but 
house, 

gelhewehau 

he  was  thinking 


gayau 

he  ate  it 


took  it  ground 3  placed  it 

cix  xigwalt1 4  yoklwoi  aga  cix 


venison 


fresh ; 


he  knows  it  this  venison 


8  bou  aga  yeweida8 

now  this  -when  he 


CIX 

venison 


xigwal. 

fresh. 


hulk1. 

Panther. 


returns 

Gwidi 

“Whence 


baxamak‘w 

does  she  get  it?”  5 


gelhewehana8  hulk 1 . 

as  he  thought  Panther 


Ganehi8 

Then,  it  is 
said. 


hono8 

again 


Ganehi8 

Then,  it  is 
said, 

dahoxa  bilam 

in  the  empty- 

evening  handed 


Ganehi8 

Then,  it  is 
said, 

naga-ihi8 

he  said,  it  is 
said, 

alhuyux  weegia-uda8. 

he  went  out  when  it  was 
hunting  dawn. 

yewe18.  Gwine8di  wede 

he  returned.  When  not 


hono8 

again 


1  i.  e. ,  he  kept  returning  empty-handed. 

2  To  be  analyzed  as  he«K-sg6ut!-k‘ .  This  form  is  inferential,  not  aorist  {he«2sgdH‘) , 
in  tense,  because  the  act  was  done  secretly,  without  direct  knowledge  on  Panther’s 
part.  She  “  must  have  cut  it  off,”  because  her  own  flesh  was  offered  as  food.  Sebek ‘ 
(1.  6)  is  also  an  inferential  form,  for  similar  reasons;  the  aorist  is  seep' . 

3  Lit.,  “  in  front  of  his  feet.” 

*  Probably  derived  from  xi,  “water.”  Its  literal  meaning  would  then  be  “having 
water,  juicy.” 

6  Lit.,  “she  comes  having  it.” 
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bilam  y&uk‘  ?  Ganehi8  hen8e 

empty-  he  returned?  Then,  it  is  then 
handed  said, 

nagd-ihi8  gelhewehana8. 

he  said,  it  is  said,  as  he  thought. 

Ganehi8  xu/8ne  laale'. 

Then,  it  is  night 


dahoxh  ne 

in  the 
evening 


gwidi  baxamak" 

“Well,  whence  does  she 
get  it?” 


Ganehi8 


said. 


it  became.  Then,  it  is 
said, 


way  a8 

he  slept, 


guxda 

his  wife 


waya\ 

she  slept. 


an!8 

not 


hono8 

also 

waya8 


Ganehi8  daplaxa  laale'  hulk‘8a 

Then,  it  is  before  day-  it  became;  Panther, 
said,  break  for  his  part, 

gelhewehau  gwidi  aga  cix8a  baxamak1"'?  Ganehi8  baat!ebet‘ 

he  was  “Whence  this  venison  she  gets  it?”  Then,  it  is  she  arose 
thinking,  indeed  said, 

ulum  hen8e 

before  then 


he  slept, 


k‘a-ila/p‘a 

woman 


p!i‘ 


k‘a-ila/p‘a 

woman 


Ganehi8 

Then,  it  is 
said, 

agasi8  guxda 

but  indeed  his  wife 


baat!ebet‘ 

she  arose 


wagaok‘nana8 

bils 

mengf. 

when  she  was  wont 
to  bring  it 

moss 

full  of. 

agasi8 

hulk1 

an!8 

wava8 

and  so 

Panther 

not 

he  slept; 

hulk1 

“Panther 


Baat!ebet‘  bils  gayhu. 

She  arose,  moss  she  ate  it 


wava8 

he  is 
sleeping 

Eme8hi 


ml/8wa 

probably,” 

alxfk1 


Right  here  he  saw  her  her  hams 

gwelxdagwa  ga8al  cix  heesg6u8t‘k‘  da8oklwik‘ 

her  own  legs 


Bils  gavau 

Moss  she  ate  it, 


at 


ga 

that 


venison 


she  cut  it  off, 
it  turned  out; 


nagal8his  k‘a-ila/p‘a. 

she  almost  woman, 
said 

delgan  heesguu8t‘ok‘w 

cut  away, 

ts'  !i‘t‘gwa. 

her  own  flesh. 


ga 

that 


ga8al 

at 


/  — p 

anr 

not 


k‘ai. 

any. 


Ganehi8  alxl‘k‘ 

Then,  it  is  he  saw  her, 
said, 

bayuwun.1  Mi1 

he  missed  her.  Now 


haga  wala8 

that  in  truth 
yonder 

Ganehi8  bils 

Then,  it  is  moss 
said, 

mi1  wilaut'agwa 

now  his  own  arrow 


so  she  gave 
him  as  food 

na8nanhak‘ 

she  always  did, 
it  turned  out, 


bils 

moss  firewood 


p!i‘ 


gayau  p  u  ga8al 

she  ate  it  firewood  at 


igfna. 

he  took  it. 


waada 

to  him 


biliuda8 

as  she 
jumped, 


guxda  t!it‘gwa  waada  biliue. 

his  wife  her  own  to  him  she 

husband  jumped. 

tlibagwan  mi1  wet'gi.  Mi1 

his  pancreas  now  she  took  Now 

from  him. 


sasmi. 

she  was 
standing. 

Mi‘  tslayak1 

Now  he  shot 
at  her, 

Mi‘  t  !it‘gxv-a 

Now  her  own 
husband 

bai8ibilik‘w 

she  ran  out  with 
it  in  her  hand, 


i  =  ba-iyuwun.  This  word  is  probably  a  causative  formation  from  yowo-, 
“to  be;”  its  literal  meaning  would  then  be  “he  caused  it  to  be  out.” 
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t!i‘la'p‘agit‘gwa  t!iba 

her  own  husband  pancreas 


hda8ga  gwi 

that  one  where 
yonder 

Ganehi8 

Then,  it  is  said, 

t  !eut  lawagwan 

ball  was  played  with  it 

t  libagwdn  ga 

his  pancreas  that 


p  !iyin 


deer 


wet'gi. 

she  took 
from  him. 

dakt  lemexda8 

that  they  were 


Wl8ill 


Mi1  bai8Ibilik‘w. 

Now  she  ran  out  with 
it  in  her  hand. 

ge8yaahi8  wak‘. 

just  there,  she 

assembled,  it  is  said,  fetched  it. 

wik!elhia-uda81  gas'i8 

whenever  it  is  daylight,  so 

Ganehi8  t!eut!du8 

Then ,  it  is  said,  they  played  ball  deer 

Be'rvi8  had-2 

Everyday  “Ha  +  ! 


Ganehi8 

Then,  it  is 
said. 


different 

be'bvi8. 

every  day. 

8Twat  !eut  !awak‘w. 

they  played  ball  with  it 


pliyin 


in  their  hands. 


hulk1  tlibagwan3  sgeleuda8 

Panther  his  pancreas!”  as  they 

shouted. 


mil8s 

one 


gane 

then 


t!oit‘  ha-t-2 
one-horned  Ha  +  ! 
deer! 

laalit‘as 

when  it 
became, 

hlt‘ 

with  spirit 
gone 

mi1  yap  !a 

now  people 


ts!awit‘ 

fast 
runner 

nagansa8nhi8. 


ba-ibiliu8. 

he  ran  out. 


yomdi4  yomo  nagansa8nhi8.  Ganehi8 

Catch  up  catch  up  they  used  to  say  to  Then,  it  is 
with  him,  with  him!”  each  other,  it  is  said.  said, 

hoy68t‘  p!iydx  ga  goy6  heedadd8si8 

she  danced  fawn  that  medicine-  but  off 

woman,  yonder 

lap‘guluk‘w  hulk'  t!iba  wet'ginma8.  Ganehi8 

he  was  about  Panther,  pan-  as  he  had  been  Then,  it  is 
to  become  creas  deprived  of.  said, 


gane 

then 

hulk* 

Panther 

i/8da 

That 

Yomb 

“Catch  up 
with  him, 

xu/8ne 


night 

mi1 

now 

yak‘w 

Wildcat 


lgi’na. 

he  took  them. 


yak‘w 

Wildcat 


nagd-ihi8 

he  said,  it  is 
said, 

xu'8n&  agas'i8 

at  night,  but  this 

heledda8 

as  she  sang: 


Me8yeek‘whnp‘ 

“Return  you  (pi.) 
hither  with  it 

Ganehi8 

Then,  it  is 
said, 

goyo  hoyo8t‘  8aldl' 

medicine-  she  danced,  all 
woman 


wi^obi' 

my  elder 
brother 


t  !ibagwan 

his  pancreas," 


mf8sga8 

one 


yap!a 

person 


ge  ginlnk' 

there  they  went  one 
after  another 


8alt!ayhk‘. 

she  discovered 
them. 


Ganehi8 

Then,  it  is 
said, 


> 

- & — FS- 


•\— IV 


i - 1 - 1- 


•* 


-A — N — N — (V 


— 1 - 1 - 1 - 

-0—0 — 0—i 


1.  Wa-ya-  we-ne  l6u-  wa-na,  wd-ya-  we-ne  l6“-  wa-na,  wa-ya-  we-ne  l6“-  wa-na. 


2.  Nt'k‘-di  I-de-meE-a  wit1,  n4k‘-di  i-de-mes-a  wit1,  ndk‘-di  I-de-mec-a  wit1? 
“Who  right  over  he  goes  who  right  over  hegoes  who  right  over  he  goes 
there  about,  there  about,  there  about?” 

'Probably  misheard  for  wekleelhia-uda* ,  morphologically  related  as  iterative  to 
wiegia-uda'' ,  “when  it  is  daylight,  next  day,”  as  sgotlolh-,  “to  cut  frequentatively,”  is 
related  to  sgd^d-,  “to  cut.” 

2  A  loud,  prolonged  whisper. 

3  Each  word  in  this  sentence  is  pronounced  distinctly  and  pompously. 

4  =  yomo;  -oi  because  of  following  y-. 
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Ganehi8 

Then,  it  is  said. 


munlapx 

sweat-house 


ganau. 


weegiau8 

it  dawned, 

Yak‘w 

“Wildcat 


nagasbi 

he  says 
to  you 

hulk' 

Panther 

hulk' 

Panther 

mil8sga8 

one 


obll8t‘ 

your  elder 
brother,” 


hulk'  waada  hiwili118 

Panther  to  him  she  ran, 

8alk!ok!ok‘  obii8t‘  yo8k‘au 

ugly-faced,  your  elder 
brother, 


yak's'i8 

but  Wildcat 

daldal 

‘Bones  crack!” 


nagan^k'i8.1 

she  kept  saying, 
it  is  said. 


Gwel8wak‘wi8 


waada.  Ganehi8 

to  him.  Then,  it  is 
said, 

t  libagwan  wa. 

his  pancreas  with. 

hulk' 

Panther 


Early  in  the 
morning 

ha8yeweok‘.  Ganehi8 


ge 

there 


hiwiliu8 

she  ran 


lgrna 

he  took  it 


she  always  re¬ 
turned  yonder. 

8I'da  hulk' 

‘That  Panther 

t  libagwan 

his  pancreas. 


Then,  it  is 
said, 

t  libagwan. 

his  pancreas.” 

ba  +  2 

“Ba  +  ! 


t  leut  !iwiau8 

they  played 
ball 


t  loit ' 

one-homed 
deer!” 

wa.  Ganehi8 

with.  Then,  it  is 
said, 


nagansa8nhi8. 

they  always  said  to 
one  another,  it  is  said. 

,ve 


Gana8nex 

Thus 


t!eut!au8 

they  played 
ball 


Ganehi8 

Then,  it  is  said, 

yumoi  yomo 

Catch  up  catch  up 
with  him,  with  him, 

hulk'  t  libagwan 

Panther  his  pancreas 


p  liyax. 

fawn. 

yap  la 

people 


Yak‘w 

Wildcat 

igi‘na 

he  took 
them, 


xu'lne 

night 

k'adi 

what 

tclamal 

"  mouse 


lawalhet' 

it  used  to 
become, 

nakla 

of  all  kinds 


gane 

then 


mi 

now 


hono8 

again 


hoyo8t‘ 

she  danced 


ani8 

not 


ga 

that 


wamr 

even 


IgiYa  yap  la  aid!' 

he  took  them  people  ?  all 

Igi'na.  Aldi'  8alt!ayhk‘ 

he  took  All  she  discovered 
him.  them 


goyo 

medicine- 
woman  , 

8aldi' 


8I's'is'i8  gwi8  neyeeda8.  Kliyi'x  ganau  pla-iw^wibk" 


even  if 


any¬ 

where 


that  they 
did. 


Smoke 


ga  "aiar  8alt!ayak‘. 

those  all  she  discovered 

them. 

nek  hulk'  t  libagwan  yeweyak'^ 

any  one  Panther  his  pancreas  he  returned 

with  it. 

vak‘w  gane'  gi's'l8 

Wildcat  “Then  I  in  my 


Gwin8e  laale  yap  la 

Longtime  it  became,  people 


they  came  down 
along  with  it 

hene8n 

they  were  not 
used  up, 


ani8 


Ganehi8 

Then,  it  is 
said, 


naga-ihi8. 

he  said,  it  is 
said. 


Gane 

Then 


yd8. 

he  went. 


Gane 

Then 


ge 

there 


wok' 

he  arrived 


ge 

there 


8algiligalk‘wa  m'xdagwa 

he  daubed  it  over  his  own  hands 


turn!” 

tleutliwia-uda8. 

(where)  they  were 
playing  ball. 

8algiligalhi.  Gwi 

he  bedaubed  Where 
them. 


Ganehi8  blls 

Then,  it  is  moss 
said, 

hen8e  kliyfk'da8 

then  that  it  fell 


himself, 

t!ibdk‘w  haa8ya  gwidik‘wdanma8  gehi  it‘e8al. 

pancreas  from  side  as  it  was  thrown,  right  he  held  out  his 


to  side 


there  hand  palm  up. 


Ganehi8 

Then,  it  is 
said, 


1  =  nagan&afk‘ -hi* . 

2  A  loud,  prolonged  whisper. 
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p!iym. 

deer. 


ha8I'uda 

into  his  hand 


Ganehi8 

Then,  it  is 
said, 

!hougwak‘" 

he  ran  with  it 
in  his  hand, 

yomo  t!oit‘ 

catch  up  one-horned 
with  him,  deer! 


mi 

now 


opxa 

his  elder 
brother 


bad-  i'da  hu'lk*  tlibagwan  ney6ehi8  sgeleuda8 

“Ba-f!  That  Panther  his  pancreas,”  they  said,  it  as  they 

is  said,  shouted 

yaa  gwidik‘wdan.  He8ibilik‘w 

just  it  was  thrown.  Off  he  scampered  having 

it  in  his  hand, 

tlibagwan  mi1  Ihougwhk‘w  Bad-  yomoi 

his  pancreas  now  he  ran  with  it  “Ba  +  !  Catch  up 
in  his  hand.  with  him, 

yomoi  yomo.  Mi1  huulint‘a8  baanawa/8k‘. 

catch  up  catch  up  Now  as  he  was  he  climbed  up 
with  him,  with  him!”  tired  a  tree. 

Ganehi8  w!8It‘geyek!in.  Ganehi8  mi1  diklololan  t‘ga8p‘dagwan 

Then,  it  is  he  was  surrounded.  Then,  it  is  now  he  was  dug  their  own  horns 
said,  said,  under 

wh.  Gane  hagwa8ldmdee  dek!i‘gada8  nagd-ihi8 

with.  “Now  in  my  trail  you  shall  fall 

ahead,” 


he  said,  it  is 
said. 


yak‘w. 

Wildcat. 


a'ks' 


1° 

he,  however, 


Bern  d^isgu'yuk  !in  ouban 

Tree  it  was  made  to  fall  it  was 

by  being  uprooted,  dug  up ; 

Hagwadamda  dak‘alk!iyi8k‘  di8isgu/yuk  !in 

In  his  road  down  it  fell,  it  was  made  to  fall 

by  uprooting; 

Gane  heebiliu8.  Bad-  ydmoi  yomo  t!oit‘. 


gelbam 

up  above 

gi8waya8 

just  far  off 


naga18 

he  did. 

wede 

not 


Then 


away  he 
leaped. 

Ihogwak‘w?  Gane 

he  ran  with  it  Then 
in  his  hand? 


‘Ba+! 


s‘i8uli. 

he  was 
sitting. 

phwas 

lightly- 

bounding 

Gwi8nedi 

When 


hono8hi  baanawa/8k‘ 

again  indeed  he  climbed  up 
a  tree, 

hono8  dl8isguyuuk  !in  bem. 

again  it  was  made  to  fall  tree, 
by  being  uprooted 

Gane  wi8it‘geyeek!in  yak‘ws'i8  gelbhm. 

Then  he  was  surrounded,  Wildcat,  up  above. 

however, 

Gane  bils  falgiligalk'wa. 


Catch  up  catch  up  one-horned 
with  him,  with  him,  deer!” 

lap‘guluk‘w  dahoxa  laale' 

it  was  about  evening  it  became ; 
to  become, 

hu“lint‘a8  ligilagknt'  hulu'hilint'a8. 

as  he  was  he  always  whenever  he  was 

tired ; 


xu/8n 

night 


Gane  an!8 

Then  not 


rested 

Ganehi8 

Then,  it  is 
said, 

Mi1 

Now 


tired. 

way  a8  aldl\ 

they  all. 
slept 

we^iaugulugwan1. 

it  was  about  to  be 
dawn. 
iS  2 


Then  moss  he  daubed  it  over 

himself. 

t‘gaap‘da  gadak‘  p!a-igini8k‘ 

his  horns  on  top  of  he  came  down, 


mll8sga8 


Ganehi8  p!  aye  we 

Then,  it  is  he  returned  one 

said,  down ; 

wi8in  hono8  gadak1  s‘owo8k‘6p‘ 

another  again  on  top  of  he  jumped, 
one 


1  This  word  is  the  periphrastic  future  of  the  impersonal  and  is  passive  in  form. 
An  approximately  literal  translation  would  be  “it  was  intended  to  dawn.” 

2  =p!a-iyew£is . 
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baadeyeweyak‘w 

hono8 

wi8in 

gadak1 

s‘6wo8k‘op‘. 

Gane 

he  continued  on 
his  way, 

again 

another 

one 

on  top  of 

he  jumped. 

Then 

debin  laallt‘a8 

yaa 

Igoyo8k‘ 

gane 

wahougw^k‘w. 

Gane 

last  one  when  he 

became 

just 

he  touched 
him, 

now 

he  was  running 
along  with  it. 

Then 

aldi1  k'wa'x.  Ba+  yomoi  yomo  t!oit‘  yomo  gawdk'di 

all  they  “Ba+!  Catchup  catchup  one-horned  catchup  that  one, 

awoke.  with  him,  with  him,  deer!  with  him!”  it  seemed, 


hogwa8sdaa  yuk‘. 

their  runner  he  evidently 
was. 


Gane  opxa  baagel8p  !eye8.  Mi'  lohoguluk‘w  tdibagwan 

Then  his  elder  he  lay  belly  up.  Now  he  was  about  his  pancreas 
brother  to  die 


an!8  k‘ai 

not  any, 

Ganehi8  mi* 

Then,  it  is  now 
said, 


guxda  wet'gigwana8  ga  wat  !eut  lawagwan. 

his  wife  since  she  had  taken  that  ball  had  been  played 
it  from  him;  with  it. 

aba-iwok‘  opxa  t!iba  hayawaada  xda^dak'V 

he  arrived  his  elder  pancreas  into  his  ribs  he  threw  it. 
home ;  brother 


Gane  a/k!a  miilapx  ganau  hiwiliu8.  Mi*  sgisi  ge  yuk‘ 

Then  he,  for  sweat-house  in  he  ran.  Now  Coyote  there  he  turned 

his  part,  out  to  be 

miilapx  ganau.  Ganehi8  mi*  p!iyin8a  wok‘.  Gane  hulk1 

sweat- house  in.  Then,  it  is  now  deer,  for  they  Then  Panther 

said,  their  part,  arrived. 


baayewe'E. 

Gane 

he  revived. 

Then 

ts  !aykk‘ 

sgisidil 

he  shot  at 

he  and 

them, 

Coyote 

ts!ayak‘  mahmi*t‘aa. 

he  shot  at  the  big  ones, 
them 

aa8ya3 *  p  !iyax 

they,  for  fawns 
their  part, 


Gane  yak  !wa2 

Then  Wildcat,  for 
his  part, 

ts  !ayak‘  haa8ga 

they  shot  at  that  one 
them,  yonder 


p  !iyax 

fawns 

hulk* 

Panther 


p!iyin  mahait'a  ts  !ayak.  Mi*  pliyin  t‘gaa  gidi  yewe*8. 

deer  big  ones  he  shot  at  Now  deer  land  upon  they 

them.  returned. 

Gehi  yaxa  gi'8a  yok!woya8n.  Gane  aga  bou  pliyin 

Just  only  I,  for  I  know  it.  Now  this  today  deer 

there  my  part, 


t‘gaa  debti8  laalev  he8ne  p!iyin8a  ani84  k‘ai  lap‘k‘5  gas'i8 

land  full  they  have  then  deer,  for  not  any  it  turned  out  but 

become,  their  part,  that  they  became, 


‘This  word  is  used  of  the  throwing  of  a  soft,  nasty  object.  Cf.  xda<*n,  “eel.” 

2  =  yaak‘W£a. 

3  =  aaie &. 

*  dni1 ,  “not,”  does  not  go  with  laap'k' ,  which,  as  an  inferential  form,  would  require 
wede,  but  merely  with  k'ai;  dnis  k'ai  is  equivalent  to  “none.” 

5  These  forms  are  inferentials.  Though  the  verbs  briefly  recapitulate  some  of  the 
points  of  the  preceding  myth,  they  are  not  employed  for  the  purpose  of  narrating  a 
story,  but  rather  of  accounting  for  present-day  conditions;  hence  the  inferential,  not 
the  aorist,  mode.  4 
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boUEa  p!iyin  gwalh  laale'.  HeEne  p!iyin  aldl  ts!alp‘k‘1 2 

today  deer  many  they  have  Then  deer  all  they  hid 

indeed  become.  themselves, 

hulk*  heETlemeek‘wanaE1  ga  gaEal  wa-iwi*  6k‘igam2  doumifi 

Panther  because  he  was  that  for  girl  he  was  killing 

destroying  them;  given  her  him 

gaEkl.  Bou  wede  yak‘w  6pxa  t!ibagwfin  wodk‘iE  hulk‘Ea 

for.  To-day,  not  Wildcat  his  elder  his  pancreas  if  he  had  Panther,  for 

brother  gone  for  it,  his  part, 

bou  loh6E.  Mi‘  he6delelek  !iEn2  p!alak‘wa  gehi  deEwinit‘ 

today  he  would  Now  I  have  finished  it  myth,  iust  going  so  far 

be  dead.  there 

gilEh  yok  !oyaEn. 

I,  for  my  part,  I  know  it. 


T  ranslation. 

A  house  there  was,  Panther  and  his  younger  brother  Wild¬ 
cat.  Every  day  he  went  out  hunting,  the  deer  he  killed  off. 
Then,  ’tis  said,  a  long  time  elapsed;  he  had  caused  the  deer  to 
disappear.  The  deer  were  talking  among  themselves,  “Panther 
has  killed  us  off.  ’  ’  A  certain  deer-girl  they  sent  there  to  Panther. 
Panther  married  the  deer-girl.  When  he  had  married  that  deer- 
girl,  then  he  found  no  more  deer.  Then  he  went  out  hunting 
again,  but  did  not  kill  any.  Again,  when  it  was  dawn,  he  went 
out  hunting;  in  the  evening  he  returned,  returned  empty- 
handed.  Even  though  he  went  about  everywhere  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  he  found  no  deer.  Then  did  he  become  tired,  returned 
again  in  the  evening,  returned  empty-handed.  To  talk  among 
themselves  did  the  deer  assemble  in  a  certain  house;  in  a 
mountain  cave,  therein  did  they  assemble.  Then,  ’tis  said, 
he  was  dying  of  hunger;  a  long  time  had  elapsed  and  he  had 
not  killed  any.  Formerly  so  many  deer  had  he  killed  that 
the  house  was  full  of  dried  venison.  Now  he  and  his  younger 
brother  consumed  no  dried  venison  in  the  house.  Then,  ’tis 
said,  he  went  out  hunting  again ;  every  day  he  went  out  hunting, 
but  returned  empty-handed. 

Now  this  wife  of  his,  for  her  part,  used  to  go  for  firewood. 


1  The  -k'wa-  implies  that  the  deer  were  then  conceived  of  as  persons. 

2 Lit.,  “  I  have  put  it  off  in  front.” 
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And  she  was  wont  to  bring  firewood  covered  with  moss.  Then, 
whenever  the  morrow  came  early  in  the  morning,  the  firewood 
no  longer  was  covered  with  moss.  He  went  out  hunting,  but 
empty-handed  he  returned.  How  long  did  he  not  keep  return¬ 
ing  empty-handed?  Then,  ’tis  said,  when  the  evening  came, 
the  woman  cut  off  her  own  flesh  from  her  legs.  Then  Panther, 
for  his  part,  returned  in  the  evening,  full  of  hunger.  “Where 
have  the  deer  all  gone?”  (said  Panther).  The  woman  did  not 
speak.  Now  then,  ’tis  said,  she  rpasted  her  own  flesh  as  venison. 
Then  Panther  returned  in  the  evening.  “Because  of  hunger  I 
nearly  did  not  arrive  home,”  he  said.  Then  the  woman  took 
the  food  and  placed  the  venison  down  on  the  ground  in  front  of 
him.  1  hen  he  ate  the  fresh  venison.  He  knew  that  this  ven¬ 
ison  had  all  been  consumed  in  the  house,  but  now  when  he 
returns,  there  is  fresh  venison.  Then  he  ate  it;  Panther  kept 
thinking  about  it.  “Where  did  she  get  it  from?”  said  Panther, 
as  he  thought  about  it.  Then,  when  it  was  dawn,  he  went  out 
hunting  again.  Then  again  he  returned  empty-handed  in  the 
evening.  How  long  did  he  not  keep  returning  empty-handed? 
Then,  ’tis  said,  that  evening,  as  he  thought  about  it,  he  said  to 
himself,  “Well,  where  did  she  get  it  from?” 

Then  night  came  on.  And  then  he  slept,  also  his  wife 
did  sleep.  Then,  as  the  morning  twilight  came,  Panther, 
for  his  part,  did  not  sleep,  but  kept  thinking,  “Whence,  now, 
did  she  get  this  venison?”  Then  the  woman  arose  at  the  time 
when  she  was  wont  to  bring  firewood,  covered  with  moss. 
Now  the  woman  arose,  and  Panther  was  not  sleeping;  but  his 
wife,  “Panther  must  be  sleeping,”  said  the  woman.  She 
arose,  ate  the  moss.  Right  here  he  saw  her  hams  cut  away, 
from  her  own  legs  had  she  cut  off  venison;  as  food,  it  turned 
out,  did  she  give  him  her  own  flesh.  Moss  she  ate,  and  that 
indeed  was  why  it  always  happened  that  there  was  no  moss  on 
the  firewood.  Then,  ’tis  said,  she  ate  the  moss  as  she  stood 
by  the  firewood.  Now  he  saw  her  and  seized  his  arrow.  Now 
he  shot  at  her,  but  missed  her.  And  his  wife  jumped  at  her 
husband,  and  as  she  jumped  at  her  husband,  she  took  away 
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from  him  his  pancreas.  Now  she  ran  out  with  it  in  her  hand, 
her  own  husband  she  had  deprived  of  his  pancreas.  Now  away 
did  she  run,  having  it  in  her  hand.  Then,  ’tis  said,  yonder 
where  the  deer  were  assembled  together,  just  there  did  she 
bring  it. 

Then,  every  time  it  dawned,  then  every  day  shinny-ball 
was  played  with  it.  Now  the  deer  played  ball;  Panther’s  pan¬ 
creas,  therewith  did  they  play  shinny-ball.  Every  day,  as 
they  shouted,  “Ha+!  That  is  Panther’s  pancreas!”  a  certain 
fast  runner  rushed  out.  “Catch  up  with  him,  one-horned  deer! 
Ha+!  Catch  up  with  him,  catch  up  with  him!”  they  used 
to  say  to  each  other.  Then,  as  night  came  on,  a  fawn,  a  medi¬ 
cine-woman  that  one,  danced,  but  off  yonder  Panther  now 
was  about  to  lose  his  spirit,  for  of  his  pancreas  he  had  been 
deprived.  Then  Wildcat  now  did  take  various  people.  “Do 
you  all  come  back  with  my  elder  brother’s  pancreas,”  said 
Wildcat.  Then  one  person  after  another  went  there  in  the 
night,  but  this  medicine-woman  danced,  discovered  them  all. 
She  sang,  tis  said: 

Wdyawene  LOuwana,  wayawene  Lduwana,  wayawene  LOuwana. 

Who  goes  about  right  over  there,  who  goes  about  right  over 
there,  who  goes  about  right  over  there? 

Then  it  dawned  and  to  Panther  she  ran,  but  Wildcat  was 
in  the  sweat-house.  “Ugly-faced  Wildcat,  your  elder  brother, 
‘Crack  bones!’  says  to  you  your  elder  brother,”  she  kept  saying. 
Early  in  the  morning  there  she  ran  to  Panther.  Then  yonder 
she  always  returned.  And  then  with  Panther’s  pancreas  shinny- 
ball  they  played.  “That  there  is  Panther’s  pancreas,”  (they 
shouted).  Then  a  certain  one  took  Panther’s  pancreas.  “Ba+! 
Catch  up  with  him,  catch  up  with  him,  one-horned  deer!” 
they  kept  saying  to  one  another.  In  that  way  they  played 
shinny-ball  with  Panther’s  pancreas.  Then  night  used  to  come 
on,  and  now  again  the  fawn  danced.  What  sort  of  people  did 
not  Wildcat  take?  All  the  people  he  took,  even  the  mouse  he 
took.  All  of  them  the  medicine-woman  discovered,  no  matter 
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what  they  did.  Down  in  the  smoke  they  came,  but  all  of 
those  she  discovered.  A  long  time  elapsed,  the  people  had  all 
been  tried,  but  no  one  returned  with  Panther’s  pancreas. 

Then  Wildcat  said,  “Now  I  in  my  turn!”  Then  off  he 
went.  Now  there  he  arrived,  there  where  they  were  playing 
shinny-ball.  Then  he  daubed  moss  all  over  himself,  his  hands 
he  bedaubed.  Wherever  the  pancreas  fell  as  it  was  thrown 
from  side  to  side,  right  there  he  held  out  his  hand  palm  up. 
Now  the  deer  said,  “Ba  +  !  That  there  is  Panther’s  pancreas,” 
shouting.  Then  right  into  his  hand  was  it  thrown.  Off  he 
scampered  with  it,  ran  with  it  now  in  his  hand,  ran  off  with  his 
elder  brother’s  pancreas  in  his  hand.  “  Ba+  !  Catch  up  with 
him,  catch  up  with  him,  one-horned  deer!  Catch  up  with 
him,  catch  up  with  him!”  Now  as  he  was  tired  he  climbed 
up  a  tree,  and  then  on  all  sides  was  he  surrounded.  Now  then 
it  was  dug  under  with  their  own  horns.  “Now  in  my  own  trail 
shall  you  fall  ahead,”  said  Wildcat  (to  the  tree).  The  tree 
was  made  to  fall  by  being  uprooted,  it  was  dug  up,  but  he  was 
sitting  up  above.  Down  in  his  trail  it  fell,  it  had  been  made 
to  fall  by  uprooting.  Far  off  he  just  lightly  bounded,  and  away 
he  leaped.  “  Ba+  !  Catch  up  with  him,  catch  up  with  him, 
one-horned  deer!”  How  long  did  he  not  run  with  it  in  his 
hand?  Now  night  was  about  to  come,  evening  it  became, 
and  again  he  climbed  up  a  tree,  for  he  was  tired.  Always 
he  rested  whenever  he  was  tired.  And  not  again  was  the  tree 
made  to  fall  by  being  uprooted.  Then  all  did  sleep;  now  he 
was  surrounded  on  all  sides,  while  Wildcat  was  up  above. 
Now  it  was  about  to  dawn,  and  moss  he  daubed  all  over  himself. 
Then  down  he  went  back;  down  on  the  horns  of  one  he  came 
down,  again  on  another  one  he  jumped,  continued  on  his  way, 
again  on  another  one  he  jumped.  Then  just  as  he  came  to  the 
last  one,  he  touched  him,  now  as  he  was  running  along  with 
(the  pancreas).  Then  all  awoke.  “  Ba+ !  Catch  up  with 
him,  catch  up  with  him,  one-horned  deer!  Catch  up  with  him!” 
That  one,  it  seemed,  was  their  runner. 

Now  his  elder  brother  lay  belly  up.  Now  he  was  about  to 
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die,  for  he  had  no  pancreas,  his  wife  having  taking  it  from  him; 
therewith  shinny-ball  had  been  played.  Now  then  (Wild¬ 
cat)  arrived  at  home;  his  elder  brother’s  pancreas  he  threw 
within  his  ribs.  Then  he,  for  his  part,  did  run  into  the  sweat- 
house,  and  Coyote  there  turned  out  to  be  in  the  sweat-house. 
Then  now,  ’tis  said,  the  deer,  for  their  part,  did  arrive.  Now 
Panther  revived,  then  shot  at  the  big  ones.  And  Wildcat, 
for  his  part,  shot  at  the  fawns;  he  and  Coyote,  for  their  part, 
did  shoot  at  the  fawns,  but  that  Panther  yonder  shot  at  the 
big  deer.  Now  the  deer  had  returned  upon  the  land 

Just  so  far  do  I,  for  my  part,  know.  Now  this  day  the  land 
has  become  full  of  deer;  at  that  time  the  deer  ceased  to  be, 
but  nowadays  the  deer  have  become  many.  Then  the  deer 
all  hid  themselves,  for  Panther  was  destroying  them;  for  that 
reason  was  the  girl  given  to  him,  in  order  to  kill  him.  Had 
not  AVildcat  gone  to  get  his  elder  brother’s  pancreas,  Panther, 
for  his  part,  would  be  dead  today.  Now  I  have  finished  this 
story;  proceeding  just  so  far  do  I,  for  my  part,  know. 


4.  Panther  and  Coyote. 


Wilii 

Their  house 

nougadasi8 

but  down  below 
from  them 

tlomoomt1. 

he  used  to 
kill  them. 


Ganga 

Only 


xuma  k  !emna8s. 

food  maker. 

debiP8  waxasi8  yamx 

full;  but  his  fat 

younger  brother 

gayaik1.  Nougada  sgisi 

he  used  to  Down  below  Coyote 
eat  it.  from  them 

Ganehi8  dabalnixa 

Then,  it  is  said,  long  time 


yow68  hulk1  waxadil 

it  was  Panther  he  and  his 

younger  brother, 

Alhuyu'hix  hulk1 

He  used  to  go  Panther, 
to  hunt 

cix  t  !omom 

deer  he  killed  but  his 

them,  younger  brother  house 

na8naga'8  dabalnixa  cix  wili 

he  did,  long  time  venison  house 

yaxa  gayau  dm8  cix  ts!i‘k‘da 

merely  he  ate  it, 


sgisi  nixadil. 

Coyote  he  and  his 
mother. 

Ganehi8  beewi8 

Then,  it  is  every 

said,  day 


waxa 

his  younger 
brother 

p  !iyin 

deer 


waxasi8 


yak‘w 

Wildcat, 

gwala 

many 

abhi8 

in  the 


ga 

that 


ani8 

not  deer  its  flesh 


nixadil 

he  and  his 
mother 

laale\ 

it  became 


ho1 

fir 


k  !elei  wili*. 

its  bark  their 
house. 

Ganehi8 

Then,  it  is  said, 


gwiciwok‘di 

somewheres 
or  other 


So  heard  for  xo. 
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wa-iwi 

girls 


xamrxa 

by  the  sea 

Ganehi8 

Then,  it  is 
said, 

Daahi8aganln 

He  was  heard  about, 
it  is  said, 

gwent'gau 

east  of  the  that  one, 


daaleelagwan  da8yanaa 

he  was  heard  about  chief 


ga'p8ini 

two 


s'em 

ducks 


hulk* 

Panther, 

alt‘gul8s 

white 


SglSl 

Coyote 


ga8a 


house 

gana8nex 

thus 


land 

Ganehi8 

Then,  it  is 


said. 


SglSl 


ga8hl. 


for  his  part, 

yut  !un  wa-iwr 

white  girls 

ducks 

Gane 


me8dat‘  dit'gau 

on  this  west  of 

side  the  land 

ge  will1  neyeehi8 

there  his  they  said, 

house  it  is  said ; 

ga/p8ini  t'awaxadil  ge 

two  she  and  her  there 
younger  sister 

p  !ebexa8  sgisi.  Ganehi8 


s'ix  hee8!leme8k‘ . 

deer  he  destroyed  them. 

t'awaxadil  ya8. 

she  and  her  they 
younger  sister  went. 

will1  sgisi  hulksi8 

his  Coyote ;  but 


Panther 

daa8aghn. 

they  heard 
of  them. 

wok‘iauB1 

they 

arrived 

liwaa 


mf 


naga 

he  did; 


ga'p  !ini 

two 


Then 

du 

pretty 

heelamaa  nak‘i 

its  board,’2  say  to  it!  thunder 

duugwii  dlduugwank‘ 

she  shall  wear  it,” 


he  peeled  bark  Coyote.  Then,  it  is  said,  now  looking 


Ea! 


baxa8m. 

they  come.  “CA! 

t‘gwa  heelamaa 


her  skirt 


ig 


naga 

he  said. 


Coyote  at. 

18  wa-iwi 

girls 

T‘gwa 

“  ‘Thunder 

ohop‘ 

ohdp‘- 
shells3 

Ilu'pxagwank* 

she  shall  pound 
having  it  in  her  hands 

ganku  cu/8alt‘aa  naga-ihi8. 

in  she  shall  sit,”  he  said,  it  is  said. 

s' as’  nagk18. 

coming  to  they  did. 
a  stand 

sendi  will1.  Gi1 

Coyote  Panther  his  “I 
house. 

k '.wait ‘a  t‘opxa 


wihin 

my 

mother,’ 


gwidi  na8nagait‘e8? 

How  am  I  going  to  do?” 

k!eman.  Wihin 

its  board  make  it!”  “My  mother 

naga-ihi8  sgisi.  S'elek‘w 

he  said,  Coyote.  “Acorn 

it  is  said,  pestle 

T‘gwa  heelamda  wihin  wili1 

“Thunder  its  board  my 

mother 


house 


Gane 

wa-iwi1 

Then 

girls 

will1. 

Mi: 

yamadan 

his 

Now 

he  was  asked 

house?” 

ga'p  !ini 

two 


SglSl 


Mi1 

Now 


SglSl 

Coyote 


Igoy6u8xa8n 

they  nudged 
each  other, 

wash8. 

indeed.” 


wa-iwr 

girl 

Mahait‘a 

The  elder 


younger  one 


her  elder 
sister 


Gwidi 

“Where 

seendi8a 

Panther, 
for  my  part, 

Iguyu8k‘ 

she  nudged 
her: 


seendi 4 

Panther 

elt‘e8. 

I  am.” 

daloul8 

“He  lies,5 


ani8 

“Not 


SglSl 

Coyote, 


ga 

that 

one 


seendi 

Panther,” 


naga-ihi8. 

she  said,  it 
is  said. 


Wa-iwht'an  ida8li  wilit‘k8h.  Baade8veweyhk‘w.  Ganehi* 

“Girls,  right  there  my  house.”  They  continued  on  Then,  it  is 

their  way.  said, 

‘Properly  speaking/  this  form  is  impersonal.  An  expressed  subject,  as  here 
t‘ awaaxadil,  more  correctly  requires  the  form  wo^k' . 

2  “Thunder’s  board”  is  the  Takelma  term  for  “lumber.” 

’These  shell  ornaments  are  described  as  half  black  and  bean-like  in  shape. 

4  A  myth  name  of  Panther. 

‘Lit.,  “mouth-plays.” 
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aba-iginl8k‘  xilamanh  selek‘w  llob6xak‘w  sgisi 

they  came  to  they,  acorn  she  was  pounding  Coyote 

the  house  pestle  with  it  in  her  hand 

Ganehi8  p!ayuwo8  xilamank  alxall  dn!8  dabalnlxa. 

U  ic  4-U - - 4  J _  4.1 _  .1  , 

long. 

sgisi 

Coyote 


Then,  it  is  they  sat  down 
said 


they  ; 


they  were  not 
seated 

seendi  will1  mi1  yamadan  mologulap'a 

Panther  his  house?”  now  she  was  asked  old  woman, 


nixa. 

his 

mother. 

Gwidi 

“Where 

nlxa. 

his 

mother. 

mologola'p'a. 

old  woman. 


Gwent'gau  hinwadh  ge  will*  naga-ihi8 

“East  side  of  towards  up  there  his  house,”  she  said, 
the  land  stream  it  is  said, 

uMafa  nagasbinda8  bou  seendi  nagalt'  sgisi  nagdsbi8n 

“\ou,  for  though  I  said  just  Panther  you  said,  Coyote  I  said  to 

your  part,  to  you  now,  you,” 

naga  t'opxa.  Ganehi8  ba-iyewe*8.  Mi*  yd8  baadeyeweyhk‘w. 

she  said  her  elder  Then,  it  is  they  went  Now  they  they  started  again 
to  her  sister.  said,  out  again.  went  on  their  journey. 

Ganehi8  dabalnlxa  laale'  mi1  yewe*8  sgisi.  Hinde 

Then,  it  is  said,  long  time  it  became,  now  hehetumed  Coyote.  “Mother! 

gwidi  waya**8t‘  k!walt‘aa  andi  k‘ai  dak‘daada  wlli 

where  your  daughter-  the  younger  Not  any  over  her  house 

m-law  one?  (inter.)  head 

hanhogwhl  ?  K‘di  nagait1?  Wayau8t‘  k!walt‘aa  dak‘daada 

holed  through?”  “What  did  you  “Your  daughter-  the  younger  over  her 

say?”  in-law  one  head 

dndi8  wili  hanhogwal?  Geme8di  gi1  wayauxagwat*  yuk‘a8? 

not  house  holed  through?”  “How  I  having  daughter-  do  I  come 
(lnter-)  in-law  to  be? 

Bou8h  wa-iwl‘t‘an  aba-inagaie  seendi  waada  ginigiya"81 

Just  now,  girls  they  were  in  Panther  to  him  they  have 

indeed,  the  house;  gone,” 

naga-ihi8  mologulap'a  ga 

she  said,  old  woman  that  she  said 

it  is  said, 

abaiginl8k‘ 

he  went  into 
the  house, 

heebillu8. 

he  ran  off. 


seendi 

Panther 


mi1  t  !omom  nlxa. 

now  he  killed  his 

her  mother. 

Mi1  ho^'  mi*  swadak' 

Now  he  ran,  now  he  pursued 

them. 

waada.  Mi’  t!os'ou 

to  him.  Now  slightly  a  little 


.  Sk'a2 

nagalt'  ? 

Mi1 

[.  “What 

did  you 
say?” 

Now 

Ganehi8 

ba-iyewe*8 

mi* 

Then,  it  is 

he  went  out 

now 

said, 

again , 

Ml'+*hls  aba-iwok' 

Now  very  they  arrived  in 
nearly  the  house 

ha'p'da  altlayak'  mi’ 

he  discovered  now 
them, 


‘This  form  also  is  impersonal,  though  the  logical  reference  is  to  wa-iwUt'an 
“girls.” 

2  Coyote  is  now  greatly  excited,  hence  uses  the  meaningless  but  characteristic 
“coyote  prefix”  s-. 
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wiyimat'  wa-iwl1  ga/p8ini.  Wouna'k‘wl  naga-ihi8  wobia/k'’ 


he  exercised  his  girls 
supernatural  power 
upon  them 

laale\  Mi1  seendi 

they  became.  Now  Panther 


two. 


“Old!” 


he  said,  it 
is  said; 


old 


mologola'p'a 

old  women 


ga'p8ini 

two 


waada  aba-iwok‘iauE 

to  him  as  they  arrived 
in  the  house, 

aba-iwok‘  hulk'  waada 

they  arrived  Panther  to  him, 

in  the  house 


yak‘w  s'iEuli 

Wildcat 


he  was 
sitting; 

yubf 

their 

basket-caps 

desgwogwent'  yelexda  desgwogwent'  mologola/p'agan  yu'klalx 

worn  out,  their  burden  worn  out,  old  women  teeth 

baskets 


wak'i8 

without, 

Hulk' 

Panther 


mologola'p'a 

old  women 


ga/pEini 

two 


t'awaxadil 

she  and  her 
younger  sister 


bem  lk  Iwenehi. 

sticks  they  held  them 
in  their  hands. 


an? 

not 


Mi* 

Now 


Mthi8 

Now,  it 
is  said, 

yak‘w 

Wildcat, 


k'ai  alhuydxk'. 

any;  he  was  out 
hunting. 

dahouxa  laale\ 

evening  it  became. 


Mi1 

Now 


C1X 

venison 


gane 

“Now 


wik  laslhan 

my  maternal 
grandmothers 

gwenhegweehagwanhi. 


he  related  it  to  him. 


opxa 

his  elder 
brother 

ok'i 

give 
them,” 

weegia-uda8  alhuyu'hi’x 

when  it  was  he  was  wont  to 

dawn,  go  out  hunting 


me8  wok' 

they  have 
arrived  here,” 

K!ulsat‘aa2 

“  Soft  (food) 


ligik‘w 

he  brought 
it  home 

naga-ihi8 

he  said, 
it  is  said, 

ok'i 

give  them, 


hulk'. 

Panther. 

yak‘w 

Wildcat, 


plan 

liver 


naga' 

he  said 


seenda. 

Panther. 


Ganehi8 

Then,  it  is 
said, 

hono8 

again 


plan 

liver 

hulk' 

Panther, 


dal8wi8 

p  !iyax 

ligik'G 

K!asl18t‘ 

sometimes 

fawn 

he  brought 

“Your  ; 

it  home. 

maternal 

grandmothers 

waxa 

gasi8 

plan 

ogo8ak‘i. 

his  younger  and  that  liver 

he  used  to 

brother ; 

one 

give  to  them. 

ok'i  k!ulsat‘aa 

give  it  to  soft  (food),” 
them 


Ganehi8  mi1 

Then,  it  is  now 
said, 

t'u  yank‘w 

hot  they  took 
with  them, 


ogo8ak‘i.  Ganehi8 

he  always  Then,  it  is 
gave  to  them.  said, 

beewi8  alhuyu'hix 

every  day  he  was  wont  to 
go  out  hunting; 

naganhahi8 

he  used  to  say 
to  him, 
it  is  said, 

Ganehi8  gwi8ne  laale\ 

Then,  it  is  long  time  it  became, 
said, 

yana  lobolap'  mologola'p'aklan.  Ganehi8  xi 

acorns  they  kept  old  women.  Then,  it  is  water 

pounding  them  said, 

k!aawanxa8  yana  kla’bvant'.  Gane  xi  t'u 

they  sifted  in  acorns  they  sifted  them  Then  water  hot 

basket-pan,  in  basket-pan. 


‘This  “wish”  is  preceded  by  a  whiff  of  air  blown  by  Coyote. 
7  Lit.,  "wormy.”  Cf.  k!uls,  “worm.” 
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di‘8T'uda  p!a-it‘gwilll8x.  Mi'  Un °ry  naga*8.  Mi*  t'awa  ml* 


on  top  of 
her  hand 


it  dropped  down.  Now 


she  did.  Now  “O  younger  Now 
sister! 


Nee 

Well, 


alxl/8k‘  a+  iuxdek*  alt‘gu‘8s'  laale\ 

see!  Oh,  my  hand  white  it  has 

become. 

mahait'a  ga  na8nagd*8.  Mi*  xambill*18 

the  elder  one  that  she  did.  Now  she  jumped 

into  the  water, 

6+  hop!e8n  hene  ndt‘na8  gankt‘ 

oh!  long  before  then  as  being,  being  in 

that  way 

Ma’Vl8  p!ak‘  nagahi8  t'awaxa.  Mi* 

‘You  too  bathe!”  she  said  to  her  younger  Now 
her,  it  is  said,  sister. 

k!walt‘a.  Ganehi8  mi*  hanya  almT/8s 


Ganehi8 

Then,  it  is 
said, 

han. 

on  the 
other  side. 

haxiya 

in  the 
water 


p!agalt‘e8  nagd-ihi8 

I’ll  bathe,”  she  said, 
it  is  said, 

baat‘eex. 

she 

emerged. 

baat‘6ex 

she 

emerged 

p  !agd'8 

she 

bathed 


hanyaahi 

just  on  the 
other  side 


yaa 

just 


hono8 

also 


the  younger 
one. 


Then,  it  is 
said, 


mi 

now 


Mi*  ganatb1 

Now  being  in  the 
same  way 


laale' 

they 

became. 


hop  !e8n 

long  ago 


hanya 

just 
across 

seenda 

Panther 


baat‘d®x. 

together  they 

emerged. 

waada  du  hen8e 

to  him  pretty  then 


laale' 


they 

became 


yaada8  ganathi 

when  they  being  in  the 

went  same  way 

Ganahan  me8al  yewe*8. 

Being  as  on  this  side  they 
before  (of  river)  returned. 

wa-iwi  du8u\  Gane 

girls  pretty.  Then 


wa-iwl‘t‘an 

girls 


k!asl‘8t‘ 

your  maternal 
grandmothers 

me8ginigik‘ 

here  we  came, 


la'ula-usam 

he’s  been  calling 
us; 
ie 


gas  l 

but  that 


SglSl 

Coyote 


du  t'awaxadil. 

pretty  she  and  her 
younger  sister. 

Gane  yana  ba-ihemek*  aba-iyewe*8 

Then  acorns  they  took  they  returned 

them  out,  into  the  house 

yene2  s'omot1.  Mi*  yaklwa3 

acorns  they  cooked  Now  ‘‘0  Wildcat, 

them. 

hop  !e8nk  obl‘8t‘  yoguya 4  ga8al 

long  ago,  your  elder  to  marry  for 

however,  brother  him 

wiyimasam.  Gane 

he  ‘poisoned’  us.  Now 


yaanik‘ 

we  are 
going  away, 


nou 

down 

river 


yeweyik*  naga-ihi8 

we  return,”  they  said, 
it  is  said. 


wa-iwl‘t‘an. 

girls. 


Mi* 

Now 


ya^iya118 

they  are  gone 
away 


hulk's'i8 

but  Panther 


anr 

not 


k‘ai 

any; 


alhuyux 

he  was  out 
hunting, 


1  —  gandt‘  hi;  cf.  gdhi,  ‘‘the  same.” 

2  So  heard  for  yana.  The  first  a  is  palatalized  to  e  by  the  preceding  y;  the  second 
a  is  made  to  correspond  to  it,  owing  to  the  feeling  that  Takelma  has  for  repeated 
vowels  in  dissyllabic  stems. 

3  =  yaak‘w-cd. 

4  So  heard  for  yogwid. 
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gweFwak'wihi 

early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  indeed, 


alhuyu'hi'x. 


am1 

not 


78  k‘ai 


any 


mi. 

now. 


he  used  to  go 
to  hunt. 

Gane 

Then 


Ganehi8 

Then,  it  is 
said, 

yak  !wa2 

Wildcat, 
for  his  part, 

mi+ 

now. 


wa-iwPt'an  mi1 

girls  now 


dak ‘will 

on  top  of 
the  house 


ginPk. 

he  went. 


yab 

they 

went, 

He+ 

“He  + 


obeya/  +  guxde8  ya8 

elder  your  wives  they  have 

brother !  gone  away 

sgelewalt'  opxa  obiya  guxde8  ya* 

he  shouted  his  elder  “Elder  your  they  have  he  said  to  him, 

to  him  brother,  brother,  wives  gone,”  it  is  said, 

ba  +  x  obiya  me8y£u  gu'xde8  ya8 

ba+!  elder  come  Your  they  have 


obey  a/ + 

elder 
brother!” 

nagahi8 


Mi1 

Now 


naga-ihi8. 

he  said,  it 


sgelel8 

he  kept 
shouting, 

sgeleu8.  o  + 

he  “O! 

shouted. 

Mi* 

Now 


brother,  back! 

hulk'  opxa 

Panther;  his  elder 
brother 

du8u\  K!asil8t‘ 

pretty.  ‘Your  maternal 
grandmother 

hagwanhi 

it  to  him 


wives 


gone, 


is  said. 


gwenhegwehagwanhi  gwen  heg  wehok  ‘ ' 


he  related  it  to  him, 


opxa. 

his  elder 
brother. 


leewila-usi 

he  has  been 
calling  me,’ 

Gane 

“Now 


tc  !ulx 

strings  of 
dentalia 


baadi‘k‘dak‘. 

he  stood  it  up. 


lgina 
he  took 
them, 

Gane 

“Now 


neges'i. 

they  said 
to  me.” 

yant‘e8 

I  am 
going,” 

wili 

house 


he  told  him  about 
them, 

Ganasnex 

Thus 


yewe18 

he 

returned 

wa-iwi' 

“  Girls 


gwenhegwe- 

he  related 


nagab 

he  said 


hulk1. 

Panther. 


Gane 

Then 


waxa. 

his  younger 
brother. 

nagahi8. 

he  said  to  him, 
it  is  said. 

Gane 

Then 


S'elek1' 

“Acorn 

pestle 


baadini8k‘ 

he  strung 
them  up, 

aga  xaasgousgi' 

this  if  it  breaks2 
(string)  asunder, 

disgu/8xgi8 

if  it  falls  down, 


hadinit  !anhi 

he  strung  them 
out  in  it, 

ga  lohdt'e6 

(in)  that  I  shall  be 
(case)  dead,” 

xaak  !osgi8  gaa 

if  it  breaks,  (in)  that 
(case) 


s'elek‘w 

acorn 

pestle 

nagahi8 

he  said  to  him, 
it  is  said, 

lohot'e® 

I  shall  be 
dead,” 


smelau8x 

arrow 
shafts 

ba^ank1" 

they  picked 
them  up, 

daats  !ahvan 

by  the  ocean 


guxdagwa  swadhk‘. 

his  own  he  followed 
wives  them. 

sak‘w  wa-iwi*t‘an  an!8 

girls  not 


ya6 

he  went 
off, 

deeda 

in  front  he  shot 
of  them  them, 

yelexdagwan 

their  own  burden 
baskets 

wok‘  hen8e 

they  then 
arrived. 


Gane 

Then 


mi 

now 


youmI 

he  caught  up 
with  them; 

smelau8x 


arrow 

shafts 


ganau 


m 


yaa 

just 


gwenliwila118 

they  looked 
behind ; 

mats!ak‘.  Gane  mi1 

they  put  Then  now 

them. 

waahimit‘  t!i‘t‘gwan.  Gane 

they  talked  their  own  Then 

to  him  husband. 


1  Pronounced  in  a  loud  whisper. 

2  Lit.,  “  if  it  ‘cuts’  (intr.)  apart,  if  it  parts.” 
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waada  saagwan.  Ei  gada  Sis'ie  k‘di  gwala  neeyauk‘i8 

to  him  it  was  “Canoe  along-  even  things  many  if  they  say, 
paddled.  side  of 


wede  ge  lfwdt'  naga18  wa-iwft‘an  t!ft‘gwan  ga  nagd. 

not  there  look,”  they  said  girls,  their  husband  that  they  said 


to  him. 

Wede 

“Not 

haxiya 

in  the 
water 

lfwdt 

look 

‘  isi8 

even 

though 

k‘ai 

things 

gwala 

many 

naxbiyauk'i8 

if  they  should 
say  to  you, 

wede 

not 

ge  ] 

there 

[i‘wdt‘. 

look.” 

Gane 

Then 

hansaagwan. 

he  was  paddled 
across. 

Gane 

Then 

k‘di  gwala 

things  many 

nagdn 

he  was 
said  to 

60 

ei 

canoe 


hulk*  alk!ok!ok‘ 

Panther,  ugly-faced ; 


gwinatfna8  ga  8dldi 

in  what  way  that  all 
being 


Oloms'i8  guxda 

Though  his  wives 
before 

nagaik'wa8  mi1 

they  had  said  now 
to  him, 

p!a-iha-u8t‘guupx.1  Mi‘ 

it  upset.  Now 


ga  nagaik‘wa8 

that  they  had  said 
to  him, 


k‘di  gwala  naganhi8. 

things  many  he  was  said  to, 
it  is  said. 

wede  haxiyd  lfwdt', 

“Not  in  the  look!” 
water 


ts'  !infts‘  !anx 

he  became  angry, 


haxiyd 

in  the 
water 


liwildu£. 

he  looked. 


Mf 

Now 


ei 

canoe 


miiluuk  !an 

he  was 
swallowed. 


hulun 

sea  monster 


nrnlu/ii8k‘wa 

he  swallowed 
him. 


guxdas'i8 

but  his  wives 

Mi1 

Now 


ba-iwok‘. 

they  arrived 
to  shore. 


yap!a 

people 


aldi 

all 


igfnan 

they  were 
taken 


yaalga£s. 

divers. 


Yalgdmt' 

“  Dive  for 
him!” 


nagdn. 

they  were 
said  to. 


K'adi  naga  £ani£ 

What  indeed  not 
(kind) 

dni8  nek 

not  anyone 


Igfnan  Is'i8  yalagamdan  baaydat‘ek!eelhixiyau£ 

it  was  When-  he  was  dived 
taken?  ever  for, 


they  always  just  floated  up, 


gwelgim8k‘  hagwelxiyk.  K‘ai  gwala 

he  reached  at  the  bottom  Beings  many 

bottom  of  the  water. 


igfnan 

they  were 
taken , 

yap!a 

people 

Mi'si8 

But  now 


ani8 

not 


nek  gwelgim8k‘  baayaat‘ek  lelhixiya118 

anyone  he  reached  they  always  just  floated  up ; 


yalaak‘da8 

that  they 
dived, 

k‘a-ila'p‘a 

woman 


bottom, 

dni8  hagwelxia 


8is-i8 

although 


8is'i8 

whenever 


not 


at  the  bottom 
of  the  water 


wok‘ 

they 

arrived 


s'ink‘wok!waa  kloloi 

Mud-cat  basket 


baaydat‘ek!elhix. 

they  always  just 
floated  up. 

ha'p'di  lal.  Gi‘ 

small  she  was  “  I 
twining  it. 


1  Lit., 
on  a  hat,” 


‘  (scooped-out  object)  set  (itself)  down  under.”  Cf.  dakt‘guubacn,  "  I  put 
lit.,  “  I  set  (scooped-out  object)  on  top.” 
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yaxa/£  wa8alnaana8n 

1  naga-ihi8. 

Gane 

sgisi 

s'8a'k‘1 2 

yaxa 

indeed  I  can  get  close 

to  him,” 

she  said, 
it  is  said. 

Then 

Coyote, 

“  She 

indeed 

8alnan  nagd18  k‘ 

a-ila/p‘a  ga 

nagk. 

Aga 

“These 

ganat1 

yap  !a 

she  can  get  he  said, 
close  to  him!” 

woman  that 

he  said 
to  her. 

so  many3 * * * 

people 

yelaak‘da84 

although 
they  dived, 

yelaak‘da84 

although 
they  dived,” 

he8alnaana8n 1  k  !oloI 

I  can  go  off  and  basket 

get  close  to  him,” 

8alnaanat‘.  A'ni8  k‘ai 

you  can  get  Not  any- 
closetohim!”  thing 

lal.  Yap!a 

she  People 

twined  it. 

yald8k‘  gasi£ 

they  had  but  that 
dived,  one 

dakt‘guubamt‘. 

she  covered  it  over. 


ani8 

wana 

eme8 

neida85 

naga18  yap!a  ganat' 

he  said,  “people  so  many 

not 

even 

here 

that  they 
did,” 

sgisi 

ga 

naga18 

k‘aila'p‘ 

a  laamM.  Gi1  yaxd 

Coyote 

that 

he  said, 

woman 

he  quarreled  “  I  indeed 
with  her. 

ha'p'di 

small 


naga1, 

she  said, 


ani8 

not 


walaalauhi. 

she  kept  twining 
it  while  (talking) . 

dak‘daahal 

she  answered 
him, 

Mi' 

Now 


hene8n 

a'k‘da8xi 

heye8x. 

they  were 
used  up, 

she  alone 

she  was 
left  over. 

a'k‘da8xi 

heye8x. 

Mi'hi8 

she  alone 

she  was 
left  over. 

Now, 
it  is  said, 

Neesi8 

masi8  alnaana8n  i 

Cma 

“You 

k  !oloi 

basket 

yap!  a 

people 


dat!abak‘ 

she  finished  it 


yaxa 

indeed 

ha'p'di 

small 

aldi'l 

all 

k  !oloi 

basket, 


“But 

now 


Ganehi8 

Then,  it  is 
said, 

haxiyh 

in  the 
water  ; 

yald8k‘. 

she  dived. 

Mi* 

Now 


xAmgim£k‘ 

she  went  into 
the  water, 

a'ksi8  yala8k 

she  too  she  dived, 


you 

indeed, 

dexiya 

in  front  of 
the  water 

yap!a 

people 


‘I  can  get 
close  to  it,’ 

xamwili118. 

she  proceeded 
into  the  water. 

bus'  laalev 

gone  they  had 
become ; 


since  you 
said,” 

Mi1 

Now 


aks'i8 

she  too 


she  was  said 
to,  it  is  said. 

xamgim8k‘ 

she  went  into 
the  water 

bou  gan8 

now  then 


hinau 

up  river 


tc !olx 

(string  of) 
dentalia 


SgOuS  7 
it  parted 


hulk* 

Panther 


will1 

his 

house 


ganhu  ulum 

in,  formerly 


1  Potential  causative  of  nagai-  :  na -  with  prefixes  wa* ,  “together,”  or  he* ,  “away,” 
and  al-. 

2  Coyote  speaks  with  contemptuous  irony,  hence  the  “  coyote  prefix  ”  $•-. 

3  Lit.,  “  this  being  or  acting.”  The  verb  stem  na-,  of  rather  indefinite  meaning, 
is  often  used  to  signify  “to  be  many.” 

*So  heard  for  yald<*k‘da*. 

'Subordinate  form  of  ne«y&* ,  instead  of  the  regularly  formed  neyteda* ;  neeyt*  is 
the  aorist  impersonal  of  the  verb  nagai-:na-. 

‘  Probably  for  gani. 

7  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  verb  sgd^d-:  sg6^t!-  is  a  second  class  intransitive 
with  -x  suffix  when  a  single  spontaneous  cut  or  break  is  referred  to,  but  a  first  class 
intransitive  when  the  activity  is  repeated.  Hence  3rd  per.  aorist  sgous  (=  *sg6“d-x) 
but  sgot!6sga*t‘  (with  the  *  characteristic  of  first  class  intransitives),  not  *sgot!6sgas, 
as  might  perhaps  have  been  expected. 
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hen8e  aba-ibaadimk  !ana8.  Mi*  sgot!osga£t‘ 1 

then  he  having  stretched  it  Now  it  parted  in 


aloft  in  the  house. 

several  places; 

xaak!ot‘k!as.  Mi* 

it  broke  to  pieces.  Now 

yak‘w 

Wildcat 

opxa 

his  elder 
brother 

luhu*8. 

he  had 
died. 

ddk‘wili*  ginl8k‘. 

on  top  of  he  went, 
the  house 

t'elma  disguyu/£x 

acorn  it  dropped 
pestle  down, 

Mi'hi8  t‘agai£ 

Now,  it  he  cried, 

is  said. 


1 

4 


d  d  d  d  e)  *»*dd\dd»de}  _ 

Ha-i  o-be-ya'  ha-i  o-be-ya'  ha-i  o-be-ya'  o-be-ya  o-be-ya  o-be-va 

“Alas,  O  elder  Alas,  O  elder  Alas,  O  elder  O  elder  O  elder  O  elder 

brother!  brother!  brother!  brother!  brother!  brother!’’ 


p  !a-ik  !iyi8k‘  dak'wilMat*.  Gane 

he  fell  down  from  on  top  of  Then 
the  house. 

hono£  hagwaalam  £al£yowo£. 

again  in  the  road  he  looked. 


honohi8 

again,  it 
is  said, 


baayewei£ 

he  went  up 
again 


dak'will 

on  top  of 
the  house, 


I  __ 

4  d  J 

Ha-i 


1 

d  # 

1 

s) 

d  d  d  d  d 

rn  1  1 

d  d  •  d  d 

• 

1  1 

S  4  # 

1  I  Si 

4  4  4*4 

o-be-ya'  ha-i  o-be-ya'  ha-i  o-be-ya'  o-be-ya  o-be-ya  o-be-ya.2 


“Alas,  O  elder  Alas,  O  elder  Alas,  O  elder  O  elder  O  elder  O  elder 

brother!  brother!  brother!  brother!  brother!  brother!” 


T‘gel£  naga£naak‘i8  p!a-ik!iyii£k‘. 

Dropping  he  always  did,  he  fell  down, 
down  it  is  said, 


Gane  wimt‘  laale'  huulint 

Then  exhausted  he  he  was 
became,  tired  out 


t‘aga-ida8‘  Ganehi8  aba-iyewe*8. 

as  he  cried.  Then,  it  is  he  returned  in 
said,  the  house. 


anl8 

hono8 

p!i 

dat  !agai. 

not 

again 

fire 

he  built  a 
fire. 

am8 

hono8 

gwi 

ginl8k‘  ani8 

not 

again  anywhere 

he  went,  not 

Gane  p!i*  yogwaa  ha£Ihol6hal 

Then  fire  its  place  he  dug  into  it, 

putting  ashes 
aside ; 

Gane  ganau  de£igenep‘gwa3 

Then  therein  he  lay  curled  up 

dog-fashion, 

hono8  t‘aga*8. 

again  he  cried. 


1  See  note  7,  p.  61. 

1  The  last  syllable  of  each  obiyda  starts  at  the  high  pitch  of  the  preceding  syllables 
but  falls  during  its  duration  gradually  to  a  low  pitch.  The  pitch  of  each  dbiya  is 
higher  than  of  the  following,  so  that  a  low  pitch  is  reached  at  the  end  of  the  lament. 
These  falls  of  pitch  are  evidently  intended  to  produce  a  dolorous  effect. 

1  de* igeneuk'wa  was  said  to  be  a  preferable  form. 
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Gane 

Now 


no 

down 

river 


yeeba8hi. 

let  us,  pray, 
return. 


Mi' 

Now 


s'alxogwi 

they  were 
standing; 

yewe*8. 

she 

returned. 


olom  xamginl'k'da8 

before  as  she  went  into 
the  water, 

alxi'gin  k'a-ila'p'a  ha'p'di  XAmgim8k‘.  Gane 


she  was 
seen 

Mi' 

Now 


woman 


small 


she  went  into 
the  water. 


SglSl 

Coyote 


tc!im'tc!anx. 

he  was  angry. 


naga-ida8  XAmhi  laale'  naga-ihi8 

when  she  right  into  she  he  said,  it 
said,  the  water,  became,”  is  said, 


Olom 

“  Before 


SglSl. 

Coyote. 


egi1 

‘i 

A'ni8 

Not 


yaxa 

indeed 

nek‘ 

anyone 


yap  !a 

people 

dni8 

Then  not 

8alnaand8n 

I  can  get 
close  to  him,’ 

alxl'k‘wa 

he  saw  her 


k‘a-ila'p‘a  ha/p'di.  Gane 

woman  small.  Then 


hulun  dedewili't‘aada  s'ink‘wok!waa 

at  his  door  Mud-cat 


sea- 

monster 


wok‘ 

she 

arrived ; 

k  !oloi 

basket 

yeweida8. 

as  she 
returned. 

muiilapx 

sweat-house 


k  !oloi 

basket 


yab 


hulk‘  yok!aa  baak!olol 

Panther  his  bones  she  gathered 

them  up, 

k  !emei.  Gane 

she  made  it.  Then  she  went 

dahoxa  laallt‘a8 

evening  when  it 
became, 

mats  !ak‘ .  Dewenxa 

she  put  them.  “Next  day 


sbedesbat'i.  Gane 

she  filled  it  tight  Then 
with  them. 


debu/8 

full 

Gane 

Then 


an!8 

not 


nek‘ 

anyone 


alxl'k'wa 

he  saw  her 

mut*lapx  ganau  ginik‘w 

sweat-house  in  she  went 

with  them, 

gwel8wak‘wi8  t‘ada 

early  in  the  ‘Paternal 

morning  aunt, 

gana8nex  hulk1  yok!aa  waahimit‘. 

thus  Panther  his  she  talked 

bones  to  them. 

gwel8wak‘wi8  laale'  dedewili'da  ci8uli.  T‘ada 

early  in  the  it  became  at  the  door  she  was  “Paternal 


ganau 

in 


de8isee8xi  nexga8m'  naga-ihi8 

open  the  door  say  to  she  said, 

forme!’  me,”  it  is  said; 

Dewenxa 

Next  day 


de8isee8xi. 

open  the  door 
for  me!” 


de8Iseek‘ 

she  opened 
the  door; 


hop  !e8n 

long 

before 


morning 

Baabillu8 

She 

jumped  up, 

gane  hen8e  yaa  altlayagln. 

now  then  just  he  was  found. 

Dewenxa  laale'  gwel8wak‘wi8 

Next  day  it  became  early  in  the 

morning, 


sitting.  aunt 

nat'na8  ganat‘ 

as  being  so  being  just, 


iaa2 


mi 

now 


guxdagwa 

his  own  wives 


yanaba8han 

let  us  all  go  off!” 


yewe'8.  Gane 

he  “Now 

returned. 

haxiya  gwidlsgwit1 

in  the  he  has  thrown  my  younger 
water  himself  brother,” 


naga 

he  said 
to  them 


guxdagwa. 

his  own  wives. 


whwa 


naga-ihi8 

he  said,  it 
is  said. 


hulk*. 

Panther. 


Mi' 

“Now 

Gane 

Then 


waada 

to  them 

mi'swa 

perhaps 

guxda 

his  wives 


‘Future  imperative  with  ist  per.  sing,  object  of  naga-:  naag-i-,  “to  say  to.” 
2  =  yda. 
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ha-u  nagai8  yanaba8hdn  nagd18.  Gane  Tk!uumank‘wa 

“  Yes,"  they  said;  “let  us  all  go  they  said.  Then  they  prepared 

away!"  themselves 

k‘a-ila/p‘a  ga'p8ini.  Gane  yd.8  seenda  hawilit‘gwa  yew4‘8. 

women  two.  Then  they  Panther  in  his  own  they 

went,  house  returned. 

Dehi  8alyow68  an!8  k‘ai  kliyix.  Abaiginfik1  p!i‘  yogwka 

Ahead  he  looked,  not  any  smoke.  They  went  into  fire  its  place 

the  house; 


ganau  degenhu.  Dit‘gwd.a8lAm  wfwa  nagd.18.  Gane  guxdagwa 

in  curled  up  “  O  poor  my  younger  he  said.  Then  his  own  wives 

dog-fashion.  brother!” 

alts!aik‘hnp‘  naga  guxdagwa  altslayagan.  Gana8nex  ciwok'di 

"Do  you  (pi.)  he  said  his  own  he  was  washed.  Thus  it  may  be 

wash  him!”  to  them  wives; 


hono8  alhuyu'hi'x.  Gil8h  gahi  yd.xa 

again  he  used  to  go  I,  for  my  just  indeed 
out  hunting.  part,  that 


yok  !woya8n  ge 

I  know  it,  there 


winithi  yaxa  yok  !woya8n. 

just  so  far  indeed  I  know  it. 


Translation.1 

There  was  the  house  of  Panther  and  his  younger  brother, 
his  younger  brother  Wildcat,  while  down  below  from  them 
were  Coyote  and  his  mother.  Panther  used  to  go  out  hunting, 
many  deer  he  used  to  kill.  Now  every  day  he  killed  deer, 
while  his  younger  brother  was  in  the  house,  a  maker  of  food. 
Only  that  he  did.  For  a  long  time  the  house  was  full  of  venison ; 
but  the  younger  brother  ate  nothing  but  fat,  he  was  not  wont  to 
eat  the  flesh  of  deer.  Down  below  from  them  Coyote  and  his 
mother  had  a  house  of  fir  bark.2 

Then,  ’tis  said,  a  long  time  elapsed.  Then  somewheres  or 
other  by  the  sea  Panther  the  chief  was  heard  about,  how  he 
destroyed  deer.  Then  two  girls,  the  White  Duck  sisters,  went 
off.  Coyote  was  heard  about,  that  Coyote’s  house  was  on  this 
side,  the  west  side  of  the  land;  but  as  for  Panther,  that  one’s 


1  Compare  Boas,  Kathlamet  Texts,  pp.  129-41;  St.  Clair,  Traditions  of  the 
Coos  Indians,  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  Vol.  22,  pp.  35,  36;  Dixon,  Achomawi 
and  Atsugewi  Tales,  ibid.,  Vol.  21,  pp.  163-65.  The  Yana  have  a  version  closely 
similar  to  that  of  the  Achomawi. 

2  The  house  of  bark  instead  of  lumber  marks  the  poor  man. 
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house  was  said  to  be  on  the  east  side  of  the  land.  Thus  they 
heard  about  them.  Then  the  two  White  Duck  girls,  the  two 
sisters,  arrived  there  to  Coyote.  Now  Coyote  was  beating  bark 
from  a  tree.  Now  then,  ’tis  said,  Coyote  looked  up — two 
pretty  girls  were  coming.  (Coyote  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
He  defecated,  and  asked  his  excrements,)  “8A!  What  am 
I  going  to  do?” — “  ‘Thunder’s  board,’1  say  to  it!  Make  lum¬ 
ber  out  of  it!” — “  My  mother  shall  wear  the  ohop‘-shells2  on 
her  skirt,”  said  Coyote.  “My  mother  shall  have  in  her  hands 
an  acorn  pestle  wherewith  to  pound,”  he  said.  “In  a  house 
of  lumber  shall  my  mother  be  sitting,”  he  said. 

Then  the  two  girls  came  to  a  standstill.  “Where  is  Pan¬ 
ther's  house?”  Now  was  Coyote  asked  for  Panther’s  house. 
“It  is  I,  indeed,  that  am  Panther.”  Now  they  nudged  each 
other;  the  younger  girl  nudged  her  elder  sister,  (saying), 
“He  lies,  it  is  Coyote  indeed.”  The  elder  one  said,  “It  is  not 
Coyote,  that  one  is  Panther.” — “Girls,  right  there,  indeed,  is 
my  house.”  They  continued  on  their  way.  Then,  ’tis  said, 
they  came  to  the  house;  Coyote’s  mother  was  pounding  with 
an  acorn  pestle.  Then  they  sat  down,  but  not  for  a  long  time 
were  they  seated.  “Where  is  Panther’s  house?”  the  old 
woman,  Coyote’s  mother,  now  was  asked.  “Up  stream  on  the 
east  side  of  the  land,  there  is  his  house,”  said  the  old  woman. 
“Though  I  told  you  so  just  now,  you  said  it  was  Panther,  but 
I  told  you  it  was  Coyote,”  she  said  to  her  elder  sister.  Then 
they  went  out  again ;  now  they  went  off,  started  again  on  their 
journey. 

Then  a  long  time  elapsed  and  Coyote  returned.  “  Mother! 
Where  is  your  younger  daughter-in-law?  Has  not  perchance 
the  roof  above  her  head  a  hole?” — “What  did  you  say?” — 
“Has  not  the  roof  above  your  younger  daughter-in-law’s  head  a 
hole?” — “How  do  I  come  to  have  a  daughter-in-law?  Just 
now  there  were  girls  in  the  house ;  to  Panther  have  they  gone,  ’  ’ 


1  That  is,  lumber. 

2  See  note  3,  p.  53. 
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she  said,  the  old  woman  said  that.  “S-what1  did  you  say?” 
Now  he  went  into  the  house  and  killed  his  mother.  Then  he 
returned  out  of  the  house,  ran  off  now.  Now  he  ran  and  pur¬ 
sued  them.  Now  they  had  nearly  arrived  at  Panther’s  house. 
Now  (Coyote)  just  barely  caught  sight  of  them  and  exercised 
his  supernatural  power  upon  the  two  girls.  “Old!”  he  said, 
and  old  they  became.  Now  they  came  to  Panther  in  his  house. 
Wildcat  was  sitting  there;  two  old  women  came  to  Panther  in 
his  house.  Their  basket-caps  were  worn  out,  their  burden 
baskets  were  worn  out,  they  were  old  women  without  teeth, 
the  sisters,  two  old  women  (now),  held  staffs  in  their  hands. 
Panther  wras  not  there,  he  was  out  hunting. 

Now  evening  came  on  and  Panther  brought  home  venison. 
Then  Wildcat  said,  ‘‘Now  my  maternal  grandmothers  have 
arrived  here,”  recounted  Wildcat  to  his  elder  brother.  “Give 
them  soft  food,  give  them  liver,”  said  Panther.  Then,  ’tis  said, 
he  always  gave  them  liver.  Then,  when  it  was  dawn,  Panther 
would  go  out  hunting  again,  every  day  he  was  wont  to  go  out 
hunting.  Sometimes  he  brought  home  a  fawn.  “Give  your 
maternal  grandmothers  soft  food,”  he  used  to  say  to  his  younger 
brother,  and  that  one  would  give  them  liver.  Then  a  long  time 
elapsed.  Now  the  old  women  were  always  pounding  acorns. 
Then,  ’tis  said,  they  took  hot  water  with  them;  they  sifted  in 
the  basket-pan,  the  acorns  they  sifted  in  the  basket-pan. 
Now  the  hot  wTater  dripped  dowTn  on  the  back  of  her  hand. 
Now  she  caught  her  breath  and  said,  “O  younger  sister!  now 
see!  Oh,  my  hand  has  become  white.  Well,  I’m  going  to 
bathe,”  the  elder  one  did  that.  Now  she  jumped  into  the 
water  and  emerged  right  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Then, 
’tis  said,  oh!  as  she  had  been  long  before,  being  just  so  she 
emerged  on  the  other  side.  “Do  you  too  bathe!”  she  said  to 
her  younger  sister.  Now  also  the  younger  one  bathed  in  the 
water,  and  together  they  emerged  just  across  the  river.  And 
of  the  same  appearance  they  became  as  when  long  ago,  being 

1  The  s-,  here  as  often,  is  quite  meaningless.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  speech 
of  Coyote. 
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pretty,  they  had  gone  to  Panther;  of  the  same  appearance  the 
sisters  became,  pretty  girls.  Then  they  returned  to  this  side 
of  the  river.  Then  they  took  out  the  acorns  and  into  the  house 
they  returned,  pretty  girls.  Now  the  acorns  they  cooked. 
And  the  girls  said,  “O  Wildcat,  your  maternal  grandmothers 
he’s  been  calling  us;  long  ago,  however,  we  came  here  in  order 
to  marry  your  elder  brother,  but  Coyote  did  exercise  his  super¬ 
natural  power  upon  us.  Now  we  are  going  away,  down  river 
we  go  back.” 

Now  they  went  off,  but  Panther  was  not  there;  he  was  out 
hunting,  early  in  the  morning  he  was  wont  to  go  out  to  hunt. 
Now,  'tis  said,  off  went  the  girls,  no  longer  were  they  there. 
Then  Wildcat,  for  his  part,  did  go  on  top  of  the  house.  “  He+, 
elder  brother!  Your  wives  now  have  gone,  O  elder  brother!” 
Now  he  kept  shouting,  shouted  to  his  elder  brother.  “  Elder 
brother,  your  wives  have  gone,”  he  said  to  him,  shouted.  “O! 
Ba+!  elder  brother,  come  back!  Your  wives  have  gone,” 
he  said.  Now  Panther  returned  and  (Wildcat)  recounted  it 
to  his  elder  brother,  told  him  about  them.  “  They  are  pretty 
girls.  ‘Your  maternal  grandmother  he’s  been  calling  me,  ’ 
they  said  to  me.  ’  ’  Thus  he  recounted  it  to  his  elder  brother. 
“Now  I  am  going,  ”  said  Panther.  Then  strings  of  dentalia  he 
took,  and  strung  them  up,  strung  them  out  in  the  house;  an 
acorn  pestle  he  stood  up.  “  Now  should  this  (string)  part,  in 
that  case  I  shall  be  dead,  ’  ’  he  said  to  his  younger  brother. 
“  Should  the  acorn  pestle  fall  down,  should  it  break,  in  that 
case  I  shall  be  dead.  ”  he  said  to  him. 

Then  off  he  went,  followed  his  wives.  And  now  he  caught  up 
with  them.  Arrow  shafts  he  shot  in  front  of  them,  but  the  girls 
did  not  look  back ;  the  arrow  shafts  they  picked  up  and  put  them 
into  their  burden  baskets.  And  now  by  the  ocean  they  arrived; 
just  then  they  talked  with  their  husband.  Then  a  canoe  was 
paddled  to  them.  “  Even  though  they  should  say  all  sorts  of 
things  alongside  the  canoe,  do  not  look  there,  ”  said  the  girls, 
to  their  husband  that  they  said.  “  Do  not  look  into  the  water, 
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even  though  they  should  say  all  sorts  of  things  to  you.  Do  not 
look  there.”  Then  he  was  paddled  across.  Now  all  sorts  of 
things  was  Panther  called,  ugly-faced;  in  whatever  way  he 
looked,  all  that  was  he  called.  Though  his  wives  had  told  him 
that  before,  had  told  him,  “Do  not  look  into  the  water!”  now 
he  became  angry  and  looked  into  the  water.  Now  the  canoe 
upset  and  he  was  swallowed,  the  sea-monster  swallowed  him; 
but  his  wives  arrived  to  shore. 

Now  all  the  people  were  taken  as  divers.  “  Dive  for  him!” 
they  were  told.  What  sort  of  (person)  was  not  taken  ?  When¬ 
ever  they  dived  for  him  they  always  just  floated  up,  no  one 
reached  to  the  bottom  of  the  water.  Even  though  many  beings 
were  taken,  no  one  reached  to  the  bottom,  they  always  just 
floated  up;  whenever  the  people  dived,  they  did  not  reach  to 
the  bottom  of  the  water,  but  always  just  floated  up.  But  now 
the  Mudcat  woman  was  twining  a  small  basket.  “  It  is  I  indeed 
who  can  get  close  to  him,  ”  she  said.  Then  Coyote  said,  “  S-she 
indeed  can  get  close  to  him!”  To  the  woman  did  he  say  that. 
“  Though  these  so  many  people  did  dive,  they  did  not  even  get 
close  thereto,  ”  he  said,  “though  so  many  people  dived.  ”  Coy¬ 
ote  said  that,  with  the  woman  he  quarreled.  “  I  indeed  can  go 
off  and  get  close  to  him,”  she  kept  twining  the  small  basket 
while  talking.  “S-she  indeed  can  get  close  to  him!”  She  said 
nothing,  answered  him  not,  but  twined  the  small  basket.  The 
people  had  all  been  tried,  she  alone  was  left.  All  the  people 
had  dived,  but  that  one  still  was  left,  she  alone.  Now,  ’tis 
said,  she  finished  the  basket,  covered  it  over.  “  Well,  now, 
you  in  your  turn !  since  you  did  say,  ‘  I  can  get  close  to  him,  ’  ’  ’ 
she  was  told.  Then,  ’tis  said,  she  went  to  the  water,  ahead 
to  the  water  she  proceeded.  Now  into  the  water  she  went, 
she  too  did  dive ;  the  people  had  all  been  tried,  so  she  too  now 
did  dive. 

Now  up  river  the  string  of  dentalia  parted  in  Panther’s  house, 
where  formerly  he  had  stretched  it  aloft  in  the  house.  Now 
it  parted  in  several  places,  and  the  acorn  pestle  dropped  down, 
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broke  to  pieces.  Now  Wildcat’s  elder  brother  had  died.  Then, 
tis  said,  he  wept,  on  top  of  the  house  he  went. 

“Alas,  O  elder  brother!  alas,  O  elder  brother!  alas, 

O  elder  brother! 

O  elder  brother!  O  elder  brother!  O  elder  brother!” 

Down  he  rolled  from  on  top  of  the  house.  Then  again,  ’tis 
said,  he  went  up  on  top  of  the  house.  Again  he  looked  along 
the  trail. 

“Alas,  O  elder  brother!  alas,  O  elder  brother!  alas, 

O  elder  brother! 

O  elder  brother!  O  elder  brother!  O  elder  brother!” 

He  always  dropped  down,  down  he  rolled.  Then  exhausted 
he  became,  he  was  tired  out  as  he  wept.  Then  he  went  back  into 
the  house.  Then  he  dug  into  the  fire-place  and  put  the  ashes 
aside;  not  again  he  built  the  fire.  And  therein  dog-fashion  he 
lay  curled  up.  No  more  did  he  go  anywhere,  no  longer  he  wept. 

Now,  pray,  let  us  return  down  river.  Now,  when  formerly 
she  had  gone  into  the  water,  the  people  there  were  standing; 
the  little  woman  was  seen  as  she  went  into  the  water.  But 
she  did  not  return.  Now  Coyote  was  angry.  “S-when  formerly 
she  said,  T  indeed  can  get  close  to  him,’  right  into  the  water 
she  proceeded,”  said  Coyote.  No  one  did  see  the  little  woman. 
Then  Mudcat  did  arrive  at  the  sea-monster’s  door;  Panther’s 
bones  she  gathered  up,  the  basket  tight  she  filled  with  them. 
Then  full  she  made  the  basket.  And  off  she  went,  and  no  one 
saw  her  as  she  returned.  Then  as  evening  came  on,  into  the 
sweat-house  she  went  with  them,  in  the  sweat-house  she  put 
them.  “Next  day,  early  in  the  morning,  say  to  me,  ‘Paternal 
aunt,  open  the  door  for  me!’  ”  she  said,  thus  to  Panther’s  bones 
she  talked.  Next  day  came  on  early  in  the  morning,  and  at 
the  door  she  was  seated.  “Paternal  aunt,  open  the  door  for 
me!”  Up  she  jumped  and  opened  the  door.  As  long  before 
he  had  been,  just  so  indeed  was  he  then  found. 

Next  day  came  on  early  in  the  morning,  and  to  his  wives  he 
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returned.  “Now  let  us  all  go  oft!”  he  said  to  his  wives.  “Now 
perhaps  my  younger  brother  has  thrown  himself  into  the  water, 
said  Panther.  Then  his  wives  said,  “Yes,  let  us  all  go  off!” 
they  said.  Then  the  two  women  prepared  themselves,  and  away 
they  went,  returned  to  Panther’s  house.  Ahead  he  looked, 
but  there  was  no  smoke.  They  went  into  the  house;  (Wild¬ 
cat)  lay  in  the  fire-place  curled  up  dog-fashion.  “O  my  poor 
younger  brother!”  he  said.  Then  to  his  wives  “Do  you  wash 
him!”  he  said,  and  he  was  washed.  As  was  his  wont,  it  may  be, 
he  always  went  out  hunting  again.  I,  for  my  part,  know 
just  that,  indeed;  proceeding  just  so  far  I  know. 


5.  Coyote  and  Fox. 


Will*  yuwo8  sglsi  yola  wak'dfxadil  bean  mfi8sga8 

Their  they  were  Coyote  Fox  he  and  his  his  one 

houses  cousin,1  daughter 

r sgfsi.  A'lhuyux  yola  s'uhu'  baadomo8s  gui  ga8hl  ts!aya/k‘i 

Coyote.  He  went  out  Fox;  quails  they  flew  up  woods  at;  he  shot  at 
to  hunt  and  lit  them, 


gwala  t  !omom. 

many  he  killed 
them. 


Dahouxa  yewe18  cuhu'  ligik'w.  Sgfsi 

In  the  he  returned,  quails  he  brought  Coyote 

evening  them  home. 


bean  dewill  loul8.  Ganehi8  yola  yewe18  cuhu'  gwala 

his  in  front  of  she  was  Then,  it  Fox  he  returned,  quails  many 
daughter  the  house  playing.  is  said, 

labak‘.  0+  hami'  yola  cuhu'  gwala  ligik‘w. 

he  evidently  carried  “O,  father!  Fox  quails  many  he  has  brought 

them  on  his  back.  them  home.” 


Dat‘an-elaat‘gwat‘  yamt‘  nee  gwidi  na8naganha82  naga-ihi8 

“  Squirrel- tongued,  ask  him,  well,  in  what  that  he  did  to  hesaid.it 

way  them,”  is  said, 


sgfsi.  N6uc  hiwilf**8.  Wiham  gwidi 

Coyote.  Next  door  she  ran.  ‘‘My  father  ‘In  what 

way 


na8nagat‘ 

did  you  do 
to  them?’ 


nagasbi 

he  says  to 
you,” 


naga-ihi8.  Gwidi  na8naga8n?  Gui 

she  said,  it  ‘‘In  what  did  I  do  to  Woods 
is  said.  way  them? 


ga8al  baak  !owu'8 

to  they  flew  up 

together; 


‘More  exactly,  ‘‘his  mother’s  brother’s  son.” 
’Subordinate  form  of  naenagii. 
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hawap  !i*tc  !uluk  !i8n  gui.  Gane 

underneath  I  set  fire  to  woods.  Then 
them 

Gane  p!a-ik‘uluuk‘al  deguxhide 

Then  they  dropped  down  dead  in  front  of 

one  after  another  my  heart.1 

Nous'  yewe*8 

Next  door  she 

returned 

Gas'i8  s'uhu*1 

Then  quails 


baagelyuwut‘eE 

I  lay  down  belly  up 

Gana8nex 

Thus 


naga-ihi8  yola. 

he  said,  it  Fox. 
is  said, 

s'alt  !us'ot!is'iEn. 

I  was  walking  about 
at  random. 


hapxwi 

little 


waiwi 

girl. 


tc  !uluk  !wiEn 

(woods)  under¬ 
neath,’  ” 

naga-ihi8. 

she  said,  it 
is  said. 

t  !omomaEn. 

I  killed  them.’ 


naga-ihi8.  GasiE 

she  said,  it  “  ‘Then 
is  said. 

GasiE  deguxhide 

“  ‘Then  in  front  of 
my  heart 

Ga  naga18  ham! 

That  he  said,  father. 


baadumu8s 

they  flew  up 
and  lit; 

baagelp!eyent‘eE 

I  lay  down  belly  up 


gas'r 

there¬ 

upon 


a'k‘  wana 

“he  even 

naga-ihi8. 

he  said,  it  is  said. 

Ganehi8 

Then,  it  is 
said, 

gahihi8  ■noE 

the  same, 
it  is  said. 


gUXl 
his  heart 


t  !osou 

little. 


p!a-ik‘uluu8k‘al. 

they  dropped  down  dead 
one  after  another. 

yolaEa.  S'ehehehe 

Fox,  for  “S'ehehehe!” 
his  part.” 

gi1  yaxahi  guxlt‘k‘ 

I  however,  indeed,  my  heart 


hawanda. 

under  them. 

t  !omomaEn 

I  killed  them,” 

Yek'dal 

“  ‘In  the 
brush 

hawaapi;- 

I  set  fire  to 

hawanda 

under  them,”’ 

GanaEnex 

Thus 


is 


uyu/lEsgwa 

he  laughed 
at  him: 


mahai 

big,” 


dewenxa 

next  day 


nafcnaga 

he  did. 


i£ 


Cuhuu 

Quails 


alhuyux 

he  went  to 
hunt 

hawap  !i‘tc  !uluuEk‘i 

he  set  fire  to  (woods) 
underneath: 


baagelp  !eyeE 

he  lay  down 
belly  up 

p!a-ik!iyilEk‘ 

it  dropped  down 


milEsgaE 


one 


t  !ibicihi 

ants, 

indeed. 


mi 

now 


laale\  Ganehi8 

it  became.  Then,  it  is 
said, 

baak  !owoE 

they  flew  up 
together; 

pli1  p!a-ik‘uluuEk‘al  deguxhi'da. 

(pieces  they  dropped  down  in  front  of  his 
of)  fire  one  after  another  heart. 

deguxhi'da.  Sgisi  mi*  lohoiE. 

in  front  of  his  Coyote  now  he  died, 

heart. 

t!ayak‘wa  mi'hi8  dak!wocouk‘wa 

they  found  now,  they  bit  him. 

him;  it  is  said, 


SglSl 
Coyote ; 


gam 

then 


hawanda 

under  them, 


CEa 

“Csd! 


Gani 

Then 

Gani 

Then 

t  !ibici 

ants 


xa^dihs  olom  waik'anda8  k‘ai  gaEal  di  iktve^i 

slim-waisted!  short  when  I,  as  it  seems,  what  for  (inter.)  did  they  wake 
while  ago  was  sleeping  me  up?” 

naga-ihi8.  Mi1  bayewe1  dahoxa  yewe*8  mii8sga8  ligik‘w. 

he  said,  it  Now  he  came  to  in  the  he  returned,  one  he  brought 
is  said.  again;  evening  it  home. 


i.  e.,  on  my  breast. 
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Gani 

Then 


mi'hi 

now, 

indeed, 


Gani 

Then 

mena  ligik‘w.  Hami  yola 

brown  he  brought  “Father,  Fox 
bear 


dewenxa  mi'  hono8  alhuyux  yola 

next  day  now  again  he  went  to  hunt  Fox. 

hono8  yewe'8  dahoxa 

again  he  returned  in  the 
evening, 

mena  ligik‘w  naga-ihi8  hapxwi 

brown  he  has  brought  she  said,  it  little 

is  said, 

yamdamt* 

go  and  ask 


bear  it  home,” 

Dat‘anelaat‘gwat‘ 

“Squirrel- tongued, 


gWl 

how 


wa-iwl 

girl, 

na8nex 


sgisi 

Coyote 


Nous-  hi  will"8. 

Next  door  she  ran. 

nagasbi.  Gwi 

he  says  to  “How 

you.” 

t!os'out  !is'i8n. 

about  at  random 
in  the  bush. 

mu/8lxi  yexa1 

‘swallow  merely! 

me 

18 


him 

Wiham 

“My  father 


gWl 

‘How 


namex 


doing 


di 

(inter.) 


it  home. 

bean. 

his 

daughter. 

tdomom. 

doing  (inter.)  he  has 

killed  it.” 

na8nex  di  t!omomat‘ 

doing  (inter.)  did  you  kill  it?’ 

t  !omoma8n  ?  K  !a8t‘  dalsal- 

did  I  kill  it?  ‘  K!aEt‘ 
bushes 


di 

(inter.) 


Gani 

Then 


0  + 
‘6  +  ’ 


negesi. 

he  said 
to  me. 


Mu/8lxi 

‘Swallow 

me 


yexa1 

merely,’ 


I  was 
walking 

Er 


nagam 

I  said 
to  him, 


nagam. 

I  said  to 
him. 


wede  wana  youmat‘k‘  p!a-it‘gwll8xnat‘ 

Not  at  all  my  blood  do  you  cause  it 

to  drop  down!’ 

Gani  ci8ulit‘e8  hawi8ni‘da. 

Then  I  was  sitting  inside  of  him. 


Gas’i8  mlilu^xi  yaxa. 

There-  he  swallowed  merely, 
upon  me 

Gani  guxi'  smilismalx  guxi1  heesgouda8n.  Gani  didelgandadat, 

Then  his  it  was  swinging;  his  I  cut  it  off.  Then  out  from  his  anus 

heart  heart 

ba-iyeweit‘e8  naga-ihi8.  Se8hehehehe  hin8x-niwa8s  gi‘  yaxa'bva 

I  went  out  he  said,  it  is  “Seshehehehe!  he  is  cowardly;  I,  however, 
again,”  said. 

guxlt‘k‘  ts!amx  t!i'la'p‘a  eit‘e8  sgisihi  ga  naga'8. 

my  heart  brave,  man  I  am,”  Coyote  that  he  said. 

indeed 

Dewenxa  laale'  mi1  alhuyux  aksi8.  Ganehi8  alhuyux 

Next  day  it  became,  now  he  went  out  he  in  Then,  it  is  he  went  out 

to -hunt  his  turn.  said,  to  hunt 


sgisi 

Coyote; 

gahl'hi8 

the  same, 
it  is  said, 

na8naga'8 

he  did 

yola  gana8nex  malak'wana8.  Gane 

Fox  in  that  way  as  he  had  told  Then 

him. 

mi'hi8 

now,  it 
is  said, 

ba-idak‘wili't  !at‘ 

he  jumped  out  of  his 
house, 

hau  8mu'l8xwi 

“Ha"I"  “Swallow  me 

yaxa 

merely, 

8mu/l8xwi 

swallow  me 

yaxa 

merely! 

wede 

Not 

youmat‘k‘ 

my  blood 

p  !a-it‘gwil8xnat‘. 

do  you  let  it  drop!” 

Mi' 

Now 

muluu£k‘wa 

he  swallowed 
him; 

So  heard  for  yaxa. 
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SglSl 
Coyote 

mena 

Brown 
Bear 

t  !omom 

he  killed 
him 


mulu**k  !an 

he  was 
swallowed, 

guxi*  alxi'k1 

his  he  saw  it 
heart 


xam'k' 

Grizzly 

Bear 


xebe8n. 

he  did  so. 


Ha8wini*da 

Inside  of  him 


smilismalx 

it  was  dangling; 


ci8ull.  Mi* 

he  was  Now 
sitting. 

guxi*  mi'hi8 

his  now,  it 
heart,  is  said. 


yawab 

his  ribs. 


mena 

Brown 

Bear 


mi1  heesgout‘ 

now  he  cut  it 
off 

mena  sgisi.  Gane  mi*hi8  hanwayaswilswalhi 

Brown  Coyote.  Then  now,  it  he  tore  through  them 
Bear  is  said,  with  his  knife 

Mi1  tlomom  mena  mi*  aba-iyewe*8  mi*  sgisi 

Now  he  killed  Brown  now  he  returned  now  Coyote 

Bear;  home, 


t  !omom 

he  killed 
him 

ligik‘w  dahoxa. 

he  brought  in  the 
him  home  evening. 

Ganehi8  weegia-uda8 

Then,  it  when  it  was 
is  said,  daybreak 


mi 

now 


hono8  yola  alhuyux  dahoxa 

again  Fox  he  went  to  in  the 
hunt,  evening 

yewe*8.  He+  ham!  yola  del  gwala  ligik‘w.  Dat‘an-elaat‘gwat‘ 

1-1  p  “He+!  father,  Fox  yellow-  many  he  brought  “Squirrel-tongued, 

them  home.” 


he 

returned. 


jackets 


gwidi  na8nagat‘ 

nanha. 

Nous'  hiwili1*8. 

Gwidi  na8nagat‘ 

‘How  did  you  do 

ask  him.”  1 

Next  she 

ran. 

“  ‘How  did 

you  do 

to  them?’ 

door 

to  them?’ 

nagdsbi  wiham. 

Gwidi  na8naga8n  ? 

T‘gaa 

hap!itc!uluk!i8n. 

he  says  to  my  father.” 

“How 

did  I  do  to 

‘Earth 

I  set  them 

on  fire 

you 

them? 

in  it. 

Gas'i8  deel  hadedilt'a 

dibumaak‘ 

ba-ik  !olola8n. 

Gane 

There-  yellow-  everywhere 

they  swarmed 

I  du; 

g  them  out. 

Then 

upon  jackets 

up, 

dik‘alp‘illp‘ili8n 

naga-ihi8. 

Nous' 

yewei£. 

Hami 

t‘gaa 

I  squashed  them  all 

he  said,  it  is 

Next  door 

she 

“Father, 

‘Earth 

with  my  penis,” 

said. 

returned 

hap  !itc  !ulu**k  !wi8n 

I  set  them  on  fire  in  it,’ 

Harm 


D  at  ‘  anelaat  ‘  gwat  ‘  gwenheg  wehak  ‘  wi 

he  said,”  Squirrel-tongued  she  related  it  to  him 


naga 


is 


maxa.  naml  t‘gaa  hap  !itc  !ulu**k  !wisn  naga' 

her  “Father,  ‘Earth  I  set  them  on  fire  in  it,’  he  said, 

father. 


Gasi8  deel 

There-  yellow- 
upon  jackets 

dibumaak‘  gasi8  ba-ik  !ulula8n  gasi8  dik‘alp‘ilip‘ili8n  naga-ihi8. 

they  then  I  dug  them  out,  then  I  squashed  them  all  she  said,  it 

swarmed  up,  with  my  penis,  ”  is  said. 

C8ehehehe  ak!a2  dik  ‘  alt  !ucu**t ‘gwat  gi*  yaxa  mahait'a 

“CR6hehehe!  he,  for  his  small-penised,  I  however  bigger  one 

part, 

wa£it  !anahi£n  naga-ihi8. 

I  hold  it  with  me,”  he  said,  it  is  said. 


‘Literally,  “cause  him  to  do  or  say.” 
1  =  a.ak'-sh. 
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Dewenxa 

Next  day 

lale 

it 

became, 

sgisi  gam  yaa 

Coyote  then  just 

hono8 

again 

aaks'i8  gani 

he  in  his  then 
turn 

t‘gaa 

earth 

hap  !i'tc!ulouk‘i. 

he  set  them  on  fire 
in  it. 

Ganehi8  deel 

Then,  it  is  yellow- 
said,  jackets 

adat'wi8 

from  every 
side 

dlbumaak‘ 

they 

swarmed  up; 

ba-ik!olol  deel 

he  dug  yellow- 

them  out,  jackets 

aldil 

all 

dik‘alp‘ilip‘alhi 

he  squashed  them 
with  his  penis; 

mi* 

now 

p!owouk‘wa. 

they  stung  him. 

Mi^sga8  wili'  ba-ikolol. 

One  house1  he  dug  it  out 

mi1  dak!os'ouk‘wa 

now  they  bit  him. 


Mi' 

Now 


dets  !ini8x 

he  died; 


mi1 

now 


hono8 

again 


t  libis'i* 

ants 


S'8a  cbk'webci  ulum  waik‘anda8  naga-ihi8. 


“S'ea!  they  have  before 


Mil8sga8 

One 


liglk‘w. 

he  brought 
it  home. 


waked  me  up 

Gana8nexhi 

Thus  indeed 


mil8sga8 

one 


when  I  was  evi¬ 
dently  sleeping,” 

t!omoamt‘ 

he  always 
killed  it, 


dets  lini'anx. 

he  always  died. 

Mi‘  dewenxa 

Now  next  day 


Mi‘ 

Now 


ligik‘w  dahouxa. 

he  brought  in  the 
them  home  evening. 

ba-iligik‘w  naga-ihi8 

he  has  brought  she  said,  it 
home  out  of  is  said, 

the  water,” 

na8nagat‘  nanha.  Mi‘ 

did  you  do  ask  him.” 
to  them?’ 

nagasbi.  Gwidi  na8naga8n  ? 

he  says  to  ‘‘How  did  I  do  to 
you.”  them? 

gani  dets'!uguu  k!eme8n.  Gan! 

then  sharp  at  one  I  made  it. 


hono8n  alhuyux  yola. 

again  he  went  out  Fox. 
to  hunt 

hono8  a+  ham! 

again  ‘‘a  4-!  father, 


Gani 

Then 


p  im 

salmon 


Dat‘anelaat‘gwat‘  yamdamt' 

“  Squirrel-tongued,  go  and  ask 

him, 


he  said, 
it  is  said. 

he8ne 

then 


p‘imhi 

salmon 

indeed 

gwala 

many 

gwidi 

‘  How 


Now  next 
door 


xambiliut'e 

into  the  water 
I  jumped 

S'ehehehe 

“S’^hehehe! 

t!os'ou 

little.” 


nouc  hiwiliu8.  Wiham  g^Aridi  na8nagat‘ 

^  she  ran.  ‘‘My  father  ‘How  did  you  do 

to  them?’ 

Yilwa8s  Ik!anak!ini8n  gasi8 

Hazel  I  twisted  it,  there- 

switch  upon 

p  !ees  gwenha-ude  mats  !aga8n 

Then  rock  acorn-  in  back  of  I  put  it, 

mortar  my  neck 


end 

ts!au  ganau  p‘im  gwenxoxogwa8n  naga-ihi8 

in,  salmon  I  strung  them,”  he  said,  it  i: 


deep 

water 


gi‘  yaxawa 

I  truly 

naga-ihi8. 

he  said,  it  is  said. 


said. 

guxwit‘k‘  mahai  aks'i8  guxwi' 

my  heart  big  he,  however,  his  heart 


1  i.  e.,  nest. 
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Dewenxa  lale 

Next  day  it 

became, 


mi1  haxiya  gini8k‘  yilwa8s  heesgout‘ 

now  in  the  he  went;  hazel  he  cut  it  off, 
water  switch 


ganehi8 

then,  it  is 
said, 

mats  !hk‘ 

he  put  it; 

i't!aut!au. 

he  caught  it. 


ik!anak!an. 

he  twisted  it. 

xambiliu 

into  the  water 
he  jumped, 

Mi1  loho18 

Now  he  died, 


Gani  p  !ees  lgi'na 

Then  rock  he  took 
acorn-mortar  it, 


gwenhaut'gwa 

in  back  of  his 
own  neck 


pirn 

salmon 


wayank‘w 

he  followed 
them. 


swadat'ga 

he  pursued 
them, 


mil8sga8 


one 


mi 

now 


t‘iyii8  mi* 

he  floated,  now 


SglSl 

Coyote 


bayaalehe*81 

he  just  drifted 
dead  to  shore 


t  luxu'i 

drift-wood 


S'8a  t!ibis'll  xahcdibs 

“S-Ea!  ants  slim-waisted! 


ga8al. 

to. 

olom 

Just 

before 


Mi1 

Now 


tlibis’i* 

ants 


dets  !ini8x 

he  was  dead, 

dak  !wos’ouk‘wa. 

they  bit  him. 


waik'anda8  c8ik‘weexi  naga-ihi8 

when  I  was  evi-  they  woke  he  said,  it 
dently  sleeping  me  up!”  is  said. 


Mi* 

Now 


aba-iyewe*8  dahoxa  mi*  ligik‘w  p‘im 

he  returned  into  in  the  now  he  brought  salmon 
the  house  evening,  it  home 


mll8sga8. 

one. 


weegiau8 


Ganehi8  hono8 

Then,  it  is  again  it  was  dawn; 
said, 

ya8  yola.  Mi1  dat!aiyai8. 

he  went  Fox.  Now  he  went  to  people 

to  get  food. 


dewenxa 

next  day 

Ganehi8 

Then,  it 
is  said, 


laalit‘a8  mi’ 

when  it  now 
became 


1  hono8 

again 


dahoxa  lale'.  Mi* 

evening  it  became.  Now 


yola  yewe18  p‘im 

Fox  he  salmon 

returned, 


xum  yel&x  debu8  labak‘.  e+  hami 

dry  burden  full  it  turned  out  ‘‘e-f!  father, 

basket  that  he  carried 

it  on  his  back. 


yola  p‘im  yelex 

debu8 

labak1 

naga-ihi8. 

D  at  ‘  anelaat  ‘gw  at  ‘ 

Fox  salmon  burden 

full 

he  evidently 

she  said,  it 

“  Squirrel- tongued, 

basket 

carries  it  on 
his  back,” 

is  said. 

gwidi 

‘How 

na8nagat‘ 

nanha.  Nouc  hiwihu8 

hapxwi 

wa-iwi 

did  you  do 

ask  him.”  Next 

she  ran 

little 

girl 

to  them?’ 

door 

sgisi 

bean.  Wiham 

gwidi 

na8nagat‘ 

nagasbi. 

Gwidi 

Coyote 

his  “My  father 

‘How 

did  you  do 

he  says  to 
you.” 

“How 

daughter. 

to  them?’ 

na8naga8n?  Nougwa  will  hapxwi  k!ol8xi  ixledenhok‘w 

did  I  do  to  Down  the  house  children  salmon-  they  carried  them 

to  them?  stream  heads  about  in  basket- 

from  plates ; 


1  =  ba-iyaalehii1 . 
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iwet‘gi8n  di'bemp'ilipblbn  nagd'8.  Aba-iginik‘deeda8  k‘a-i8la/p‘a 

I  deprived  I  whipped  them  he  said.  “When  I  had  gone  women 

them  of  them,  with  stick,”  into  the  house 

di'beemp‘ilip‘ili8n  naga-ihi8.  Ganehi8  Dat‘anelaat‘gwht‘  haml 

I  whipped  them  he  said,  it  Then,  it  Squirrel-tongued  “Father, 

with  stick,”  is  said.  is  said, 


hapxwi 

‘Children 

malak'i 

she  told 
him 


aldi  k!olExi  Ixledenhok‘w  diibeemp‘illp‘iliEn 

all  salmon-  they  were  carrying  I  whipped  them 
heads  them  on  basket-plates,  with  stick,’ 


maxa  Dat‘anelaat‘gwat‘. 

her  father  Squirrel-tongued. 


S'ehehehe 

“S'dhehehe! 


ak‘ 

he 


naga8 

he  said,” 


wana 

even 


hin8x-ni‘wa8s 

cowardly, 

Ganehi8 

Then,  it  is 
said, 

ncdgo1  will 

down  stream  the 
from  house 


gi1  yaxawa  t  li'la'p'a 

I  however  man 


e!t‘e£  naga-ihi8. 

I  am,”  he  said,  it  is  said. 


dewenxa  laalit‘a8  gane  aks'i8  ya8.  Ganehi8 

next  day  when  it  then  he  in  his  he  Then,  it 
became  turn  went.  is  said, 

haapxwi  k!ol8xi  ixledenhok‘w  didiemp'iKp'alhi 

children  salmon-  they  carried  them  he  whipped  them 
heads  in  basket-plates,  with  stick, 


aba-iwayewenhi  k‘a-ila'p‘a  ga8al.  He+  ma8a  gwidi  na£nagalt‘ 

he  made  them  return  women  to.  "He+!  you,  for  how  are  you 

into  the  house  with  it  your  part,  doing? 


houxa8a  yola  p‘im8a  dat!ayalt‘  imihiminak1. 

yesterday  Fox  salmon  he  came  to  we  sent  him 

indeed  indeed  beg  for  it,  away  with  it.” 


hindehan  k‘ai  nagait‘p‘  ? 

O  mothers?  what  do  you  (pi.) 

say?” 

ts!ayak‘i  mena8a  tiomom. 

he  shot  them  brown  bear  he  killed  it. 
with  them,  indeed 


K‘ai  gwala8a 

“Things  many 
indeed 

Heewiliigwasbi. 

He  wishes  you 
to  die.2 


S'k'ai  nagalt‘p‘ 

“  What  do  you  (pi.) 

say, 

yold8a  wilau 

Fox,  for  arrows 
his  part, 

Deel  p‘uyamt‘ 

Yellow-  he  smoked 
jackets  them  out, 


p‘ims‘i8  ts!aykk‘  naganhi8  mi1  malagimn.  Sga  na8nagalt‘e8 

salmon  he  speared  he  was  said  to,  now  he  was  told.  “‘That  I  did  ’ 
moreover  them,”  it  is  said, 


negesi  hindehan  naga-ihi8.  Ganehi8  mi1  p‘im  ba-ik  !emendmdan 

he  said  O  mothers!”  he  said,  it  Then.  it  now  salmon  he  was  equipped 
to  me,  is  said.  ir  said,  with  them, 

yelex  debuuE  Imi'himin.  Mi'  ya8. 

burden  full  he  was  sent  Now  he  went, 
basket  away. 


1  =  nougwa. 

2  Literally,  “he  moves  off  with  you.” 
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Ganehi8  hinwa  will  laale\ 

Then,  it  is  up  stream  the  he  became, 
said,  from  house 


Mi'hi8  lat'gwa 

Now,  it  his  own 
is  said,  excrement 


yamht' 

he  asked 
it, 


s'gwidi  na8nagalt‘e8? 

“  How  I’ll  do?” 


Mi1  naga'8. 

Now  it  said. 


Mi‘hi8  yulum  will'  ha'pxda 

Now,  it  eagle  his  its  young 
is  said,  house  ones 


k  !emei  ba-i8alxanau 

he  made  they  looked  out 
it, 


gane  yulum  p!uulhi  hapxda.  Ganehi8 

then  eagle  eyrie  its  young  Then,  it 

ones.  is  said, 


yelex 

burden 

basket 


p!a-imats!hk‘  nous  ginl8k‘. 

he  put  it  down,  next  door  he  went. 


S' wok ‘da  a8li  plulhi 

“O  cousin!  right  eyrie 

here 


ha'pxda  ma8a  wilau  k  lemeamgada8  naga-ihi8  nagasa8n 

its  young  you,  for  arrows  since  you  are  always  he  said,  it  is  they  said  to 

ones,  your  part,  making  them,”  said,  each  other 


w6k‘dixadil.  Geme8di?  All  hinwada 

he  and  his  cousin.  “  Where?"  11  Right  up  stream 

here 


p  !uulhi 

eyrie 


hapxda 

its  young 
ones 


bayalxanau.  Ge  gini8k‘  yola  sgisi  hono8  ge  ginl8k‘ 

they  are  looking  There  he  went  Fox,  Coyote  also  there  he  went, 

out.” 


alyebep'i. 

he  showed 
it  to  him. 


Mi'hi8  hiliwaalt‘ 

Now,  it  he  climbed 
is  said,  for  them 


yolk  yulum  ha'p‘da. 

Fox  eagle  his  young 

ones. 


Gane 

Then 


mi'hi8  sgisi  ge  s'as'inl.  P‘+  gaayaak‘w. 

now,  it  Coyote  there  he  was  “  P‘  +  !  Grow  with 
is  said,  standing  him!” 


Mi'  k!aiya18  xo. 

j 

Now  it  grew  fir 
tree. 


Mi'  gelyalaaxalt‘gwit‘ 

Now  he  forgot  himself1 


yolk  bamis  hadak‘ts!out‘. 

Fox,  sky  it  struck  above 

against  it. 


Ganehi8 

Then,  it 
is  said, 


ho2  p‘owo8x 

fir  it  bent, 
tree 


mi'  p  !a-i8wayewenhi  di'-mi'-xami'xa  p  !a-idek  !iyi8k‘ 

now  he  returned  down  to  on,  now,  ocean  he  fell  down  in 
earth  with  it,  front; 


ga  ganau 

that  in 


youk!aa  ts'lel8  gahi  na8naga18 

his  bones  they  just  he  did 

rattled,  that 


yola. 

Fox. 


Yola  youk!aa  baak!olol  s'ink‘wok!waa. 

Fox  his  bones  she  picked  Mud-cat. 

them  up 


Ganehi8  muulapx 

Then,  it  sweat- 
is  said,  house 


ganau  mats!ak‘.  Dewenxa  gwel8wak‘wi8  de8Isee8xi  t‘ada 

in  she  put  them.  “To-morrow  early  in  the  ‘Open  the  door  paternal 

morning  for  me,  aunt!’ 


ga  nexga8m. 

that  do  you  (fut.) 
say  to  me.” 


Ganehi8  dedewili'da 

Then,  it  at  the  door 
is  said, 


s'ink‘wok!waa  s'i8ull 

Mud-cat  she  was 

sitting 


literally,  “he  breast-lost  himself.” 
2  So  heard  for  xo. 
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gwelgwak‘wihi  hawi  anT8  t‘gaa  d^ma^da8.  Ganehi8  t‘ada 

early  in  the  morn-  yet  not  earth  when  it  was  Then,  it  “Paternal 
mg  indeed  lit  up.  is  said,  aunt, 

de8Isee8xi  nagahi8  yola.  Mi1  de8iseek‘  ba-iginl£k‘  hono8  yap!a 

open  the  door  he  said  to  Fox.  Now  she  opened  he  went  out;  again  person 
forme!”  her,  it  is  said,  the  door, 

laale'  hop  !k/8n  hen£e  nat'na8.  Mi;  ba^ewe^  yolk. 

he  became  long  before  then  as  being.  Now  he  was  Fox. 

resuscitated 


Sglsi  heededd8  aba-i  £a'k‘daxi  t'^s  loklolha.  Dahoxa 

Coyote  off  yonder  at  home  he  by  gophers  he  used  to  set  Evening 

himself  traps  for  them. 

lawalhit'  ganehi8  ganau  nagana8k  gwi  lougwana£  dahoxa 

it  used  to  then,  it  is  in  them  he  used  to  where  that  he  had  set  evening 
become,  said,  do1  traps  for  them, 

lawalheda8.  Ganehi8  dabalnlxa  laale\  Ganehi8  gwi8ne 

whenever  it  Then,  it  is  long  time  it  became.  Then,  it  is  how  long 

became.  said,  said, 

laallt‘a8  midii  hono8  man  t^s  mixaldi  tlomomana8 

when  it  now  indeed  again  he  counted  gophers,  how  many  that  he  had 
had  become,  them  killed  them 


man.  Mi'hi8  dahoxa  laale'  ci8uli  man  mi;hi8  sgisi 

he  counted  Now,  it  evening  it  became,  he  was  he  counted  now,  it  Coyote 

them.  is  said,  sitting  them;  is  said, 

tc  lucumaldan  yola  xebe8n.  8a‘  k'kdi  dexebe8n  nagdnhi8. 

he  was  chirped2  to,  Fox  he  did  so.  “Ea‘!  what  it  said  it?”  he  was  said 

to,  it  is  said . 

Hono8  tc  lucumaldan  liwda  nagki£  k‘ai  yaxa  dets!idak‘w 

Again  he  was  chirped  to;  looking  he  did,  some-  merely  reddish 

around  thing 

p!i'  dugum  nasnex.  Mi‘  t‘fs  heek!owou  mi1  heebiliu8. 

fire  blaze  like.3  Now  gophers  he  threw  them  now  he  rushed 

all  away,  off. 

Mi1  ho8k‘  ligint*  xahegehok1.  Hon6hi8  tclucumkldan 

Now  he  ran,  he  rested,  he  took  breath.  Again,  it  is  he  was  chirped  to 

said, 


liwaa 

naga18  honohi8 

p!i! 

na8nagai£.  Mi1 

hono8 

looking 

around 

he  did;  again,  it  is 
said, 

fire 

it  did. 

Now 

again 

ho8k‘ 

gwine8di  wede 

hok‘, 

Mi1 

hono8 

liglnt' 

he  ran; 

how  long  not 

he  ran?  Now 

again 

he  rested 

heebiliu£ 

he  rushed 
off, 

ganehi8 

then,  it 
is  said. 


ii.  e.,  he  used  to  follow  about,  make  the  rounds. 

2  The  sound  referred  to  in  the  verb  stem  tducum-  is  produced  by  drawing  in  the 

breath  between  pressed  lips.  It  is  similar  to  a  familiar  animal  call.  When  heard  at 
night,  it  was  generally  ascribed  to  ghosts. 

’Literally,  “doing.” 
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hono8  xahegehak'.  Honohi8  tclucumaldan  hono8  heebiliu£ 

again  he  took  breath.  Again,  it  he  was  chirped  to,  again  he  rushed 

is  said,  off, 

ho8k‘.  Gwinedi  wede  hok‘.  Mi1 2  hono8  ligint'  xaahegehak‘. 

he  ran.  How  long  not  he  ran?  Now  again  he  rested,  he  took  breath. 

Mi1  hono8  tclucumaldan  gwine8di  wede  tclucmalt'gam. 

Now  again  he  was  chirped  to;  how  long  not  was  he  chirped  to? 

Mi1  heebiliu£  ho8k‘.  Ganehi8  hono8  ligint'  xahegeehak‘. 

Now  he  rushed  he  ran.  Then,  it  is  again  he  rested,  he  took  breath, 

off,  said, 


Mi* 

hono8 

tc  lucumaldan 

liwaa 

nagai£ 

Now 

again 

he  was  chirped  to; 

looking 

around 

he  did, 

p!l 

digum 

na8nagai£.  Mi* 

heebillu£ 

ho8k‘. 

fire 

blaze 

it  did.  Now 

he  rushed 
off, 

he  ran. 

hono8hi8  gana8nex 

again,  it  is  thus 

said, 

Gwent ‘gabdk'danda 

In  back  of  the  earth’s 
neck 1 


t‘gaa  s'igft'a8  bamis 

earth  where  it  sky 
is  set, 

ga  ganau  youk  !aa 

that  in  his  bones 

Baabi8t‘  leep‘lap‘. 

Your  gather  them. 
baap‘- seeds 


p  !a-idiyowouda8  bamis  aldak‘saamsam; 

where  it  is  set  down,  sky  he  bumped  his  head 

against  it ; 

yaa  ts!el  naga18.  Hinwada  gweldi. 

just  rattling  they  did.  Up  river  finished. 


T  ranslation r 

Houses  there  were,  Coyote  and  his  cousin  Fox,  and  one 
daughter  of  Coyote.  Fox  went  out  to  hunt;  quails  flew  up 
and  lit  in  the  woods,  he  shot  at  them,  and  many  he  killed. 
In  the  evening  he  returned,  brought  the  quails  home.  Coyote’s 


1i.  e.,  in  the  east.  See  Sapir  “Religious  Ideas  of  the  Takelma  Indians” 
( Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  Vol.  xx,  No.  76),  p.  36,  footnote. 

2  The  first  part  of  this  myth,  the  story  of  the  unsuccessful  imitation  of  Fox  by 
Coyote,  is  probably  Californian  in  origin.  In  the  cognate  Hat  Creek  myth  the  inci¬ 
dents  are  brought  into  loose  connection  with  the  conflict  between  the  creator  Silver- 
Fox  and  Coyote  at  the  time  of  the  creation.  Compare  Dixon,  Achomawi  and  Atsugewi 
Tales,  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  Vol.  21,  pp.  171-74.  The  incidents  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  quails  (or  grouse)  and  yellow-jackets  occur  also  in  a  Yana  myth 
obtained  by  Dr.  Dixon.  The  second  part  of  the  Takelma  myth,  the  revenge  of 
Coyote  in  causing  his  rival  Fox  to  grow  up  with  a  fir  while  climbing  for  an  eyrie,  is 
found,  e.  g.,  in  Klamath  (see  Gatschet  in  Contributions  to  North  American  Ethnology, 
Vol.  II,  Part  I,  pp.  94-5,  100)  and  Wasco  (see  Curtin  in  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  pp. 
264-66). 
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daughter  was  playing  in  front  of  the  house.  Now,  ’tis  said, 
Fox  returned,  carried  many  quails  on  his  back.  “O  father, 
Fox  has  brought  many  quails  home.” — “  Squirrel-tongued, 
ask  him,  well,  in  what  way  he  did  get  them,”  said  Coyote. 
Next  door  she  ran.  “My  father  says  to  you,  ‘In  what  way  did 
you  get  them?’  ”  she  said.  “In  what  way  did  I  get  them? 
They  flew  up  together  into  the  woods,  and  underneath  them  I 
set  fire  to  the  woods.  Then  I  lay  down  under  them  belly  up, 
and  on  my  breast  they  dropped  down  dead  one  after  another. 
In  that  way  I  killed  them,”  Fox  said.  Next  door  returned 
the  little  girl.  “  ‘In  the  brush  I  was  walking  about  at  random, 
and  quails  flew  up  and  lit,  and  thereupon  I  set  fire  to  the  woods 
underneath,’  ”  she  said.  “  ‘Then  I  lay  down  under  them  belly 
up,’  ”  she  said.  “  ‘And  on  my  breast  they  dropped  dowm 
dead  one  after  another.  In  that  way  I  killed  them.’  That, 
father,  did  Fox,  for  his  part,  say.” — “S'ehehehe!”  he  laughed 
at  him.  “He  even  has  a  little  heart,  but  as  for  me,  my  heart 
is  big,”  he  said. 

Then  the  next  day  came.  Then,  ’tis  said,  Coyote  went 
out  to  hunt,  and  just  the  same  he  did.  The  quails  all  flew  up 
together;  to  the  woods  he  set  fire  underneath,  then  under  them 
he  lay  down  belly  up,  and  fragments  of  fire  dropped  down 
on  his  breast  one  after  another.  And  one  (quail)  dropped 
down  on  his  breast.  Coyote  now  was  dead.  Then  the  ants 
indeed  did  find  him  now,  and  bit  him.  “Cea!  slim-waisted 
ants!  When  I,  as  it  seems,  was  sleeping  a  short  while  ago, 
why  did  they  wake  me  up?”  he  said.  Now  he  was  restored 
to  life.  In  the  evening  he  returned,  one  (quail)  he  brought 
home. 

Then  the  next  day  now  Fox  went  out  to  hunt  again.  And 
then  in  the  evening  he  came  back  again,  brought  home  a 
bear.  “Father,  Fox  has  brought  home  a  bear,”  said  the  little 
girl,  Coyote’s  daughter.  “Squirrel-tongued,  go  and  ask  him 
by  doing  what  he  killed  him.”  Next  door  she  ran.  “My 
father  says  to  you,  ‘By  doing  what  did  you  kill  him?”’ — “By 
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doing  what  did  I  kill  him?  In  the  k!a8t‘-bushes  I  was  walking 
about  at  random.  Then  lO  +  ,’  he  said  to  me.  ‘Go  ahead  and 
swallow  me!’  I  said  to  him,  ‘go  ahead  and  swallow  me!  Do  not 
spill  even  a  drop  of  my  blood!’  I  said  to  him.  Thereupon  he 
just  swallowed  me.  Then  I  was  sitting  inside  of  him;  now  his 
heart  was  swinging,  off  I  cut  his  heart.  Then  out  through  his 
anus  I  went  out  again,”  he  said.  “  Se8hehehehe !  He’s  a  coward, 
but  as  for  me,  my  heart  is  brave,  I  am  a  man,”  Coyote  indeed 
said  that. 

The  next  day  came  and  now  he,  in  his  turn,  went  off  to 
hunt.  Then  Coyote,  ’tis  said,  was  out  hunting,  and  just  that 
did  he  do,  in  what  way  Fox  had  told  him.  Then,  ’tis  said, 
(the  bear)  jumped  out  of  his  house,  “Hau!” — ‘‘Go  ahead  and 
swallow  me !  go  ahead  and  swallow  me !  Do  not  spill  my  blood !  ’  ’ 
Now  he  swallowed  him;  Coyote  was  swallowed,  Grizzly  Bear  did 
so.  Inside  of  him  he  was  sitting.  Now  the  bear’s  heart  he 
saw,  dangling;  now  Coyote  cut  off  his  heart  and  killed  the  bear, 
’tis  said.  And  then  he  tore  through  his  ribs  with  his  knife. 
Now  he  had  killed  the  bear,  and  home  he  returned,  and  in  the 
evening  Coyote  brought  the  bear  home. 

And  when  it  dawned,  then  again  Fox  went  out  to  hunt,  and 
in  the  evening  he  returned.  “  He+  !  father,  Fox  has  brought 
home  many  yellow-jackets.  ” 1 — “  Squirrel-tongued,  ask  of  him, 
‘How  did  you  get  them?’ ”  Next  door  she  ran.  “‘How  did  you 
get  them?’  says  my  father  to  you.” — “How  did  I  get  them? 
I  set  fire  to  them  in  the  earth.  Thereupon  the  yellow- jackets 
everywhere  swarmed  up,  I  dug  them  out.  Then  with  my  penis 
I  squashed  them  all,”  he  said.  Next  door  she  went  back. 
“Father,  ‘I  set  fire  to  them  in  the  earth,’  he  said,”  Squirrel- 
tongued  related  to  her  father.  “  Father,  ‘  I  set  them  on  fire  in 
the  earth,’  he  said.  ‘Thereupon  the  yellow- jackets  swarmed 
up,  then  I  dug  them  out,  and  then  I  squashed  them  all  with 
my  penis,’”  she  said.  “C8ehehehe!  He,  for  his  part,  has 


1  The  round  plate-like  masses  of  larvae  are  referred  to.  They  were  considered  a 
particularly  great  delicacy. 
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a  small  penis,  but  as  for  me,  I  have  a  big  one  with  me,  ’  ’ 
he  said. 

The  next  day  came,  and  just  then  Coyote  again  in  his  turn 
set  fire  to  them  in  the  earth.  Then,  ’tis  said,  the  yellow- jackets 
swarmed  up  from  every  side;  he  dug  them  out,  and  all  the 
yellow- jackets  he  squashed  with  his  penis;  now  they  stung  him. 
One  nest  he  dug  out.  And  he  died,  and  again  now  the  ants  bit 
him.  “S'8a!  they  have  waked  me  up,  when,  as  it  seems,  I  was 
sleeping  a  little  while  ago, ”  he  said.  One  (nest)  he  brought 
home.  Just  in  this  way  he  always  killed  one,  then  always 
died. 

Now  next  day  again  Fox  went  out  to  hunt.  Then  salmon 
indeed  he  brought  home  in  the  evening.  And  again  “Ah! 
father,  many  salmon  has  he  brought  home  out  of  the  water,” 
said  (Coyote’s  daughter).  “  Squirrel- tongued,  go  and  ask  him, 
‘How  did  you  get  them?’  find  out  from  him.”  And  next  door 
she  ran.  “  My  father  says  to  you,  ‘How  did  you  get  them?’ 

“  How  did  I  get  them?  I  twisted  a  hazel  switch,  and  then  made 
it  sharp  at  one  end.  Then  a  rock  acorn-mortar  I  placed  in  back 
of  my  neck.  Into  the  deep  water  I  jumped,  and  salmon  I 
strung,”  he  said.  “S'ehehehe!  Truly  my  heart  is  big,  but 
his  heart  is  little,”  he  said. 

The  next  day  came  and  to  the  water  he  went.  A  hazel 
switch  he  cut  off,  then  twisted  it.  Then  a  rock  acorn-mortar  he 
took,  and  in  back  of  his  own  neck  he  placed  it.  Into  the  water 
he  jumped,  followed  the  salmon,  pursued  them,  caught  one. 
Now  he  died  and  floated;  now  Coyote  was  dead,  and  just  drifted 
dead  to  shore  among  the  driftwood.  Now  the  ants  bit  him. 
“S'8a!  slim-waisted  ants!  When  I  was  sleeping,  as  it  seems, 
just  a  little  while  ago,  s-they  woke  me  up!”  he  said.  Now  he 
returned  home  in  the  evening,  and  brought  home  a  single 
salmon. 

Then  again  it  dawned;  when  the  next  day  came,  then 
again  Fox  went  off,  went  now  to  people  to  get  food.  Then, 
’tis  said,  the  evening  came,  and  Fox  returned,  a  burden  basket 
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full  of  dried  salmon  he  carried  on  his  back.  “e+!  father, 
Fox  is  carring  on  his  back  a  burden  basket  full  of  salmon,  ”  said 
(Coyote’s  daughter).  “Squirrel-tongued,  ‘How  did  you  get 
them?’  ask  of  him.”  Next  door  ran  the  little  girl,  Coyote’s 
daughter.  '  My  father  says  to  you,  ‘How  did  you  get  them?” — 
“  How  did  I  get  them?  Down  stream  from  the  house  children 
were  carring  about  salmon-heads  in  basket-plates.  I  took  them 
away  .from  them,  whipped  them  with  a  stick,  ’  ’  he  said.  “  When 
I  had  gone  into  the  house,  I  whipped  the  women  with  the  stick,  ’  ’ 
he  said.  Then  Squirrel-tongued,  “Father,  he  said,  ‘All  the 
children  were  carring  about  salmon-heads  on  basket-plates, 
and  I  whipped  them  with  a  stick,  ”  ’  did  Squirrel-tongued  tell  her 
father.  “S'ehehehe!  he  is  even  a  coward,  but  as  for  me,  I  am 
a  man,”  he  said. 

Then,  when  the  next  day  came,  then  he  did  go  in  his  turn. 
And  down  stream  from  the  house  children  were  carring  about 
salmon-heads  in  basket-plates;  he  whipped  them  with  a  stick, 
and  entered  the  house  with  them  to  the  women.  “He+ ! 
you  there,  what  are  you  doing?  Only  yesterday  Fox  came  to 
beg  for  salmon  indeed,  and  we  sent  him  away  with  some,” 
(said  the  women).  “S-what  are  you  saying,  O  mothers?  What 
are  you  saying?” — “Many  things  indeed  did  Fox,  for  his  part, 
shoot  with  arrows,  and  the  bear  he  killed.  He  wishes  you  to 
die.  The  yellow- jackets  he  smoked  out,  and  the  salmon  he 
speared,”  they  said  to  him,  now  he  was  told.  “  ‘S-that’s  what 
I  did,’  he  said  to  me,  O  mothers!”  he  said.  And  then  salmon 
he  was  provided  with,  with  a  full  burden  basket  he  was  sent 
away.  Now  off  he  went. 

Then  up  stream  from  the  house  he  proceeded.  Now, 
’tis  said,  his  own  excrements  he  asked,  “S-what  shall  I  do?” 
and  they  told  him.  Now,  ’tis  said,  an  eagle’s  nest  with  its 
young  ones  he  made,  and  the  eagle’s  young  ones  looked  out 
from  the  eyrie.  Then  down  he  put  the  burden  basket  and  went 
next  door.  “O  s-cousin!  right  near  by  here  is  an  eyrie  with 
young  ones,  as  you,  for  your  part,  are  always  making  arrows,” 
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he  said;  cousin  they  called  each  other.  “  Where “ Right 
around  here  up  stream  is  an  eyrie,  and  its  young  ones  are  look¬ 
ing  out.”  There  Fox  went,  and  also  Coyote  went  there,  showed 
it  to  him.  Now,  ’tis  said,  Fox  climbed  for  the  eagle’s  young 
ones.  Now  then  Coyote  was  standing  there,  (and  said  to  the 
tree,)  “P‘  +  !  grow  up  with  him!”  and  up  the  fir  tree  grew. 
Now  Fox  forgot  himself  and  it  struck  against  the  sky.  Then, 
’tis  said,  the  fir  tree  bent,  and  down  to  earth  he  returned  with 
it,  and  in  the  ocean  down  he  fell.  Therein  his  bones  did  rattle, 
just  that  became  of  Fox. 

Mudcat  picked  up  the  bones  of  Fox.  Then,  ’tis  said,  she 
placed  them  in  the  sweat-house.  “Tomorrow  early  in  the 
morning  ‘Open  the  door  for  me,  paternal  aunt!’  that  shall  you 
say  to  me.”  Then  at  the  door  Mudcat  was  sitting  early  in  the 
morning,  when  not  yet  was  the  earth  lit  up.  Then  Fox  did  say 
to  her,  “Paternal  aunt,  open  the  door  for  me!”  Now  she  opened 
the  door,  and  out  he  went;  again  a  person  he  became,  as  long 
before  he  had  been.  Now  Fox  was  restored  to  life. 

Off  yonder  at  home  Coyote  used  to  set  traps  for  gophers, 
all  by  himself.  The  evening  always  came,  then  he  used  to  make 
the  rounds  of  them  where  he  had  set  his  traps,  whenever  the 
evening  came.  Then,  ’tis  said,  a  long  time  elapsed.  Then, 
when  some  time  had  passed,  again  indeed  he  counted  the  gophers, 
counted  how  many  he  had  killed.  Now,  ’tis  said,  the  evening 
came,  and  he  was  sitting,  was  counting  them.  Then  Coyote 
heard  a  chirping  noise,  it  was  Fox  that  did  so.  “Ah!  what 
said  that?”  he  said.  Again  he  heard  a  chirping  noise ;  he  looked 
around,  there  was  something  just  reddish  like  a  glow  of  fire.1 
Now  all  the  gophers  he  threw  away,  and  off  he  rushed. 

Now  he  ran,  rested,  took  breath.  Again,  ’tis  said,  he  heard 
a  chirping  noise ;  he  looked  around,  again  there  was  something 
like  a  fire.  And  again  he  rushed  off,  he  ran.  How  long  did 
he  not  run?  And  again  he  rested,  then  again  he  took  breath. 


1  The  glow  was  caused  by  the  glare  of  Fox’s  reddish  eyes. 
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Again,  ’tis  said,  he  heard  a  chirping  noise;  again  he  rushed  off, 
he  ran.  How  long  did  he  not  run?  Now  again  he  rested,  he 
took  breath.  And  again  he  heard  a  chirping  noise.  How 
often  did  he  not  hear  a  chirping  noise?  Now  he  rushed  off,  he 
ran.  Then,  ’tis  said,  he  rested  again,  he  took  breath.  And 
again  he  heard  a  chirping  noise;  he  looked  around,  again  there 
was  something  like  a  glow  of  fire.  Now  he  rushed  off,  he  ran. 
Way  off  to  the  east  where  the  earth  is  set,  where  the  sky  comes 
down  to  meet  it,  there  against  the  sky  he  bumped  his  head. 
In  that  place  his  bones  just  rattled.  Up  river  ’tis  finished 
Go  gather  and  eat  your  baap‘-seeds. 
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6.  Coyote  and  Pitch.1 

Wili1  yow&8  sgisi  waxadil  dabalnlxa  alhishuyu'hlx.  Ganehi8 
be  muu8xdan  laalit‘a£  gane  “Dolhi2  dolhi,  nek‘  8al8it‘bee8xda8?”3 
neyeehi£.  “Sgisi  dasgaxit'  daamolhit‘  Itclop'al,”  naganhi8. 
Daasgek!i.  “Nek'di  dexebe8n?”  naga-ihi8  sgisi.  “Dasgaxit' 
Itclop'al  snixayilt',”4  naganhi8.  “Sk'ai  naga-it‘?” — “Sgisi 
dasgaxit'  daamolhe't‘  snixayilt'.” — “S'bep'!  s'k'ai  naga-it‘? 
Hop!e'8n8a  xami'xa  al8it‘begexade6da8  tc  !elei  dinda  yaa  laale\”5 
—  “Dolhi  dolhi,  nek'  £alit‘bee£xda£?” — “  S'k'adi  s'naga-it'? 
Hop!e/£n  xami'xa  £ai£it‘begexadeeda£  tc!elei  dinda  laale\” 
Nagasa£nhi£,  laamalsa£n.  “Dolhi  dolhi,  nek'  £alit‘bee£xda8.”— 
“S'k'ai  nagait'?” 


Mi1  al£it‘baak‘,  mi1  itlanahin  sgisi.  “S'gwidi  s'na£naga-it‘ ? 
is't lenehisdam. ” 6 — “  Nek'  £al£it‘bee£xda£  dayawantlixi  £m'x, 
s'nixayilt' ?”  naganhi8.  Laamalan.  “S'k'ai  ga8al  di  Is'tlene- 
hisdam?”6 — “S'yan7  laalit‘am.  S'nek'  als'alt'be^xda8?  S'dolhi 
dolhi,  s'nixayilt',”  naganhi8.  Mi1  hono8  alsalt‘baak‘.  “Dolhi 
dolhi.” — “S'gwidi  na£nagait‘?”  Als'alt‘baak‘.  “Dolhi  dolhi, 
nek  gwelx  dayawantlixi  als'alwat‘bee8xink‘ ?”  Hono8  als'al- 
t‘baak‘. 


“Dolhi  dolhi,  sgisi  dasgaxit'  daamolhit‘  ltclop'al  s'nixayilt',” 
naganhi8.  “  Dolhi  dolhi,  nek'  alaks'ixdagwa  wa  xaasguu£sink‘  ?” 

“  S'b^p' !  s'k'adi  naga-it‘?  S'mi1  di  lohogulugwht',  gas'i8 
ga8al  ga  naga-it‘?”  naganhi8.  “Dolhi  dolhi,  mi1  nek'  alak¬ 
s'ixdagwa  wa  xa^gu^sink'?” — “  S'bep'!  s'k'adi  s'nagulugwht', 


1  This  version  of  the  “tar-baby”  story  is  strangely  like  an  African  tale  given  by 

Ellis  (The  E‘we-speaking  Peoples  of  the  Slave  Coast  of  West  Africa,  p.  277),  but  the 

decidedly  idiomatic  and  allusive  character  of  the  Indian  text  proves  it  beyond  doubt 

to  be  entirely  aboriginal.  A  rather  close  parallel  is  found  in  the  Yana  tale  of  Coyote 

and  the  Stump  obtained  by  Dr  Dixon.  The  “tar-baby”  story  is  also  found  widely 

distributed  in  the  Southeast  of  the  United  States. 

-’This  word  seems  to  have  no  particular  significance.  It  is  used  in  mocking. 

8  The  literal  translation  would  be  “who  you-will-hit-me?” 
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6.  Coyote  and  Pitch.1 

There  was  a  house;  Coyote  and  his  younger  brother, 
’tis  said,  for  a  long  time  were  wont  to  hunt.  Then  once  when 
a  certain  day  came,  then,  ’tis  said,  some  one  said,  “Dolhi2  dolhi, 
who’s  going  to  hit  me?3  Sharp-mouthed  Coyote,  red-eared, 
sharp-clawed!”  he  was  called.  He  listened.  “Who’s  saying 
that?”  said  Coyote.  “Sharp-mouthed,  red-eared,  s-cum4  matre 
copulans!” — “S'bep1!  s-what  are  you  saying?  Long  ago, 
indeed,  when  I  was  hitting  people  by  the  ocean,  his  eye  landed 
right  behind  him.”5 — “Dolhi  dolhi,  who’s  going  to  hit  me?”— 
“S-what  s-do  you  say?  Long  ago  when  I  was  hitting  people  by 
the  ocean,  his  eye  landed  behind  him.”  Thus  they  spoke  to 
each  other,  quarreled  with  each  other.  “Dolhi  dolhi,  who’s 
going  to  hit  me?” — “S-what  are  you  saying?” 

Now  he  hit  (Pitch),  and  Coyote’s  hand  was  held  fast. 
“S-what  are  you  doing?  S-you  have  held  my  hand  fast.”— 
“Who’s  going  to  hit  me  with  his  left  hand,  s-cum  matre 
copulans?”  (Coyote)  was  told,  was  quarreled  with.  “S-what 
are  you  s-holding  my  hand  fast  for?” — “  S-you’re  stuck!7 
S-who’s  going  to  kick  me?  S' dolhi  dolhi,  s-cum  matre  copu¬ 
lans!”  he  was  told.  And  this  time  (Coyote)  kicked  him. 
“Dolhi  dolhi.” — “S-what  are  you  doing?”  He  kicked  him. 
“Dolhi  dolhi,  somebody  is  going  to  kick  me  with  his  left  leg!” 
Again  he  kicked  him. 

“Dolhi  dolhi,  sharp-mouthed  Coyote,  red-eared,  sharp- 
clawed,  s-cum  matre  copulans!”  he  was  called.  “  Dolhi  dolhi, 
somebody’s  going  to  cut  me  with  his  tail.” — “S'bep4!  s-what 
are  you  saying?  S-do  you  expect  to  die  now,  so  that  for  that 
reason  you  say  that?”  (Pitch)  was  told.  “  Dolhi  dolhi,  now 
somebody’s  going  to  cut  me  with  his  tail!” — “  S'bep' !  s-what 

4 The  5-  is  not  an  integral  part  of  the  word,  but  is  the  familiar  “Coyote  prefix.” 

5  In  other  words,  “I  gave  him  such  a  blow  in  the  face  that  I  pushed  his  eye  clear 
through  his  head.”  Coyote  boasts  of  his  prowess. 

6  Observe  that  the  meaningless  “Coyote  prefix”  5'-  is  here  prefixed  directly  to 
the  verb  stem,  not  to  the  instrumental  prefix  i-.  There  seems  to  be  no  definite  rule 
in  the  matter.  Contrast  s'Hk'weexi  (p.  74,  1-  5)- 

"  Uncertain,  (s')yan  does  not  otherwise  occur ;  perhaps  it  is  a  mishearing. 
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s'lohok‘diguluwat‘ ?”  naganhi8.  11  Dolhi  dolhi,  sgisi  dasgaxit1 
hadanxmolhit1,”  naganhi8.  “  Dolhi  dolhi,  nek1  yexda8  dexdagwa 
wh?” — 11  S'k'adl  s’naga-it1  ?  Hop!£/8n  xami'xa  yap!a  yegwe- 
gwanda8  loho18,”  naganhi8.  Mi1  yegweklw,  mi'  t!omom&n  sgisi. 


“  Gewe  +  ek  !ewee !  ” 1  waxas'i8  abai.  Mi'  opxa  8ani8  yewe*8. 
“  Gwidi  na8naga-ida8  an!8  yewe18?  Tlomoman  wi's;  k‘di  ga8al 
di  am8  yewe'8,”  naga-ihi8  waxa.  Wi8in  weegia-uda8  mi*  ya8. 
Mi'  s'al8oudan,  mi'  o't1  opxa.  Gi'wa8hi  baxamda8  mi*  da^aghn, 
”Geweek!ewee!” — “Ga  di  haga  nak‘wok?  Mi!  wl'is  ak!a 
tlomoman,”  naga-ihi8  sgisi  k!walt‘aa. 


1 1  Geweek !ewe !  sgisi  dasgaxit1.” — ‘‘Ga  di  haga  nak'wok1?” 
— 11  Geweek  !ewee !  ”  Ganehi8  mi'  p!i'  gelek1,  mi'  p!i'  dat'.agal 
sgisi  k!walt‘aa.  Mi*  p!i'  waada  k!wal'  ginik‘w;  mi‘  opxa  Tgi'na. 
“Wok'dih!” — “  Wo'k‘dixa  yuk'na8  ga8al  di  haga  doumk‘?” — 
“Wok'dih!”  Mi*  opxa  hdagwidik‘w,  mi‘  8alp!i‘tc!ulouk‘i  k!wal\ 
Mi‘  t!omo'm. 


Ganehi8  opxa8a  k‘o8px  k‘aldk‘alhi.  Mi1  baayewen;  mi1 
hono8  abaiyewe18  hawilit'gwan.  Mi1  hono8  yap!a  laale'  sgisi, 
mi*  ba^ewe18;  ulums'i8  tlomoman.  Gana8nex  yap!a  do"mdhmk‘ 
k  !walv. 


‘This  is  no  normal  verb  form,  but  an  exclamatory  formation  on  the  aorist  stem 
geweklaw-,  “  to  tie  (a  salmon)  in  bowstring  fashion”  (see  Sapir,  “  Notes  on  the 
Takelma  Indians,”  American  Anthropologist,  N.  S.,  Vol.  9,  p.  272,  footnote  2).  The 
idea  implied  by  Pitch  is  that  Coyote  is  stuck  to  him  as  is  a  salmon  to  the  string  by 
which  it  is  carried.  For  another  exclamatory  verb  form  showing  abnormal  redupli¬ 
cation,  see  p.  25,  1.  7  ( sgilbibi+ix ). 
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s-do  you  intend  to  do,  s-do  you  intend  to  die?”  he  was  told. 
(Coyote  lashed  Pitch  with  his  tail;  it  stuck.)  “Dolhi  dolhi, 
sharp-mouthed  Coyote,  red  in  his  ear!”  (Coyote)  was  called. 
“  Dolhi  dolhi,  who’s  going  to  bite  me  with  his  mouth?”— 
“S-what  s-are  you  saying?  Long  ago  by  the  ocean  when  I 
bit  a  person,  he  died,”  (Pitch)  was  told.  Now  he  bit  him;  now 
Coyote  was  killed. 

‘ ‘  Gewe  +  ek !ewee !  ” 1  (exclaimed  Pitch),  while  (Coyote’s) 
younger  brother  was  in  the  house.  Now  his  elder  brother  did 
not  return.  “What’s  happening  to  him,  that  he  does  not  return ? 
He  must  have  been  killed.  For  what  reason  does  he  not  return  ? ’ ’ 
said  his  younger  brother.  Now  when  the  next  dawn  came,  off 
he  went.  Now  he  went  to  look  for  him,  hunted  now  for  his  elder 
brother.  When  he  came  to  yet  some  distance  off,  then  he  heard 
him,  “  Geweek  !ewee !  ” — “So  then  it  is  that  one  that  did  so  to 
him?  Now  indeed  he  has  been  killed,  I  guess,”  said  Coyote 
the  younger. 

“Gewe6k!ewe!  sharp-mouthed  Coyote!” — “So  then  it  is 
that  one  that  did  so  to  him?” — “Gewe6k!ewee!”  Now  then  he 
drilled  for  fire,  Coyote  the  younger  now  did  build  a  fire.  And 
the  fire  he  took  with  him  to  Pitch,  and  his  elder  brother  he  took 
hold  of.  “O  cousin!”  said  (Pitch).  “Being  his  cousin,  it 
seems,  therefore  you  killed  him?” — “O  cousin!”  Now  his  elder 
brother  he  threw  to  one  side,  and  he  set  fire  to  Pitch.  Now 
he  killed  him. 

Then,  ’tis  said,  ashes  over  his  elder  brother  he  rolled.  Now 
he  restored  him  to  life,  and  again  they  returned  home  into  their 
house.  Now  again  had  Coyote  become  a  person,  now  he  had 
revived,  but  before  he  had  been  killed.  It  is  in  that  way  that 
Pitch  was  wont  to  kill  people. 
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7.  Coyote  in  a  Hollow  Tree.1 

Wili‘  yowo8,  sgisihi  wit'  a'k‘da8x;  loplodia"8,  nox  lop!6t‘. 
Ganehi8  hono8  pla'shi  lop  lot' ;  ganehi8  ani8  dehi  wok'.  Mi1 
suns  laale  p!aas.  Gane  t'gunuk'i82;  gane  yal  hohok'wal  ganau 
gini8k‘.  “  Des’ip'gwi'p',”  nagdhi8.  Gane  hono8  “  Decip'gwi'p',” 
nagahi8,  dehi8tc  libip'gwit'. 


Ganehi8  lep'nix  ga  ganau  yowo8.  Ganehi8  banx  loho18  ;3 
gane  ani8  yoklwoi  gwi8nA  Gane  bou  nexada8  gane  mi1  yap!a 
yilim,  mi1  sgele"8,  “  De8isee8xip‘ 1  andi  nek'  ge  wit'?  K'a-iwi8 
tlomomanda8  gash8  gayawdt'p'.  De8is’ee8xit‘p‘ 1”  naga-ihi8. 
Ganehi8  bou  nexada8  laalit‘a8  gane  mii8s  ge  gini8k‘  k!elees. 
“  Bak'  bak'  bak'  bak'  bak'  bak‘!”  Gane  plabhp'  sgout‘hi8. 
Gane  bou  nexada8  mi*  dagaxdaa  dats’la'mx,  gane  “C8a! 
s’dagaxdek'  dats’lhmx.”  Mi1  hee8i'wan. 


Mi1  daasgek!i.  Dabalnixa  laale'  mi*  hono8  sgele118,  “6  + 
gwidi  leme8xdap‘?  Bou  wi‘s  k‘a-iwi'8  domk'i8  eit'e8  ga-iwat‘ba8. 
Me8bep‘xip‘ 1  de8is’ee8xip‘ !”  naga-ihi8  sgisi.  A'ni8  nek'  baxa8m. 
Gane  “Gwidi'  +  leme8xdap‘?  K‘a-iwi/8  tlomomanda8  gas'18 
gayawat'p',”  naga-ihi8.  T!6ek‘w  hono8  ge  gini8k‘;  gane  mi1 
sgout‘.  “P!au  p!au  p!au  p!au  p!au  p!au!”  nagd-ihi8.  Ganehi8 
dabalnixa  laalit‘a8,  guxwit'gwa  ts’lamx  klemei.  Gane  “C8a! 
daas’tc!e'mxde8,  dagdxdek'  datclhmx.”  Mi1  hono8  ts’  Units'  !anx, 
mi1  haa8yewe*8. 


Daasgek!i.  Gane  gwi'8ne  laalit‘a8  mi*  hono8  sgele"8,  “S'gwidi 
leme8xdap‘?  K‘a-iwi/8  tlomomanda8  gash8  gayawht'p',”  naga- 
ihi8.  Ani8  nek'  dak'dahalk'wa.  “S’gwidi'  s’lemkliauk'  ?’’ 
Gane  “S'gwidi  leme^xdap'?  C8andi  mii8s  ge  eit'p'?”  naga-ihi8. 
Gane  dni8  k'ai  yap  la.  “S’gwidi'  lemkliauk'  ?’’  akhi  waahimit‘- 


1  Compare  Dixon,  Maidu  Myths,  Bulletin  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Vol.  XVII,  pp.  90,  91. 

2  =  t‘  gunuuk1  -hi* . 
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7.  Coyote  in  a  Hollow  Tree.1 

A  house  there  was ;  Coyote,  indeed,  was  traveling  about  all 
by  himself.  It  was  storming,  rain  was  falling;  and  then  also 
snow,  indeed,  was  falling.  Then  no  further  he  got,  now  the 
snow  had  become  deep.  Then  he  became  cold,  and  into  a  hollow 
pine  he  went.  “Close  up!”  he  said  to  it.  Then  again  “Close 
up!”  he  said  to  it,  and,  ’tis  said,  it  closed  up. 

Then,  'tis  said,  all  winter  he  was  therein.  Then,  ’tis  said, 
he  was  hungry;3  now  he  did  not  know  how  long  (he  had  been 
there).  Now  after  some  little  time  then  he  called  upon  the 
people,  now  he  shouted,  “Do  you  open  up  for  me!  Is  not  some¬ 
one  going  about  over  there?  Whenever  I  killed  anything,  then 
you  did  eat  of  it.  Do  you  open  up  for  me!”  he  said.  Then, 
’tis  said,  after  some  little  time  had  elapsed,  then  a  certain 
Woodpecker  came  there.  “  Bak‘  bak‘  bak‘  bak‘  bak‘  bak‘!” 
Now  he  chopped,  cut  out  (a  hole).  Now  after  some  little  time 
then  (Coyote’s)  head  ached,  and  “Cga!  s-my  head  is  aching,” 
(he  said).  Now  he  was  left  there. 

Now  he  listened.  A  long  time  elapsed  and  again  he  shouted, 
“Oh,  whither  have  you  all  gone?  If  perchance  I  should  kill 
anything  after  a  little  while,  you  shall  eat  of  it.  Come  here 
and  chop  for  me !  Open  up  for  me !  ’  ’  said  Coyote.  No  one  came. 
Then  “Whither  have  you  all  gone?  Whenever  I  kill  anything, 
then  you  eat  of  it,”  he  said.  This  time  Yellowhammer  went 
there,  and  now  cut  out  (a  hole).  “  P!au  p!au  p!au  p!au  p!au 
p!au!”  he  said.  Then  for  a  long  time  he  made  his  heart  strong. 
Then  “Csa!  s-my  ears  are  deafened,  my  head  is  aching!”  (said 
Coyote).  Now  he  also  was  angry  and  flew  off  again. 

He  listened.  Then,  when  a  long  time  had  elapsed,  then 
again  he  shouted,  “S-whither  have  you  all  gone?  Whenever 
I  kill  anything,  then  you  eat  of  it,”  he  said.  No  one  answered 
him.  “S-whither  s-can  they  all  have  gone?”  Then  “S-whither 
have  you  all  gone?  S-is  not  one  of  you  there?”  he  said.  And 

3  Literally,  “he  hunger-died.”  Cf.  baanx  t!omo^klwa,  “hunger  killed  him,”  i.e., 
“he  was  hungry.” 
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gwit‘.  “S'be  +  U!  gwidi  lemeklia**8?”  Mi*  miiEs  ba-ik!iyi8k‘, 
mi1  bdk'ba1  ba-ik!iyi8k‘.  Ganehi8  mi1  sgutlu'xa8,  “Bak‘  bak‘ 
bak‘  bak‘  bak‘  bak‘!”  Hee8ik‘ap!dk‘ap‘  mahmi.  Guxwit'gwa 
tslamx  k!emei;  mi*  damahai  laale\  he8nehi  ts' !ini‘ts' !anx. 
“S'8d!  cdagaxdek*  datsdkmx,”  naga-ihi8.  Mi*  heeda8  yewe*8, 
ts'  !ini‘ts'  !anx  bak'ba  sgisi  ga8al. 


Ganehi8  bou  hono8  hawi  ci8uli  bem  ganau.  Mi1  hono8 
sgele**8,  “S'gwidi  leme8xdap‘ ?  s'de8is'ee8xip‘ !”  naga-ihi8.  A'ni8 
nek‘  ba-ik!iyi8k‘.  Mi1  baiEalyowo8.  “5+  mi*  di  s'amgihuk*?” 
guxwl*  dats!a'mx.  “Ge8nedi  eme8  yuk‘a8?”  mi*hi8  nagd*8  gelhe- 
wehana8.  “Mi*  di  samaxa  lap‘k‘?”  Mi*  hono8  sgele**8,  mi* 
hono8  km8  nek‘  ba-ik!iyi8k‘. 


“Mi*  xaasgout‘gwide8,  sgut!usgat‘gwide8,”  nagd-ihi8.  Mi* 
bu**binixdagwa  heesgout‘,  mi*  ba-igwidik‘w.  Mi*  hono8  heesgdut‘ 
dayawdnt!ixi,  mi*  hono8  ba-igwidik‘w.  Mi*  hono8  gwelxdagwa 
heesgdut‘,  ba-igwidik‘w ;  hono8  dayawantlixi  heesgout‘,  ba-igwi- 
dik‘w.  Mi*  hono8  gane  gwaas'i'xdagwa  ba-it!ixixi  ha8winit‘gwa, 
mi*  ba-ik!uwu.  Mi*hi8  mel  sgisi  gwaas'i*  wet'gigwa.  “C8ai 
me8yek‘w  gwaacixdek‘,  c8alsgenhit‘ !  gwaacixdek‘  me8yek‘w.  ” 
Dagaxdagwa  ba-igwidik‘w;  mi*  hono8  ts‘ !elei  wet'gigwa  mel\ 
“C8ai  ts’!eleit‘k‘  me8yek‘w,”  nagd-ihi8  sgisi;  tsdelei  wet'gin, 
mel  xebe8n.  Gane  mi*  ts- !e/8ns  igi*na,  ts‘ !eleit‘gwa  k!emel. 
He8nes'i8  almi*8s  ts'  !eleit‘gwa  ganau  yeweyhk‘w  ts'!e8ns.  He8ne 
ganl  “Almi‘8s  yeu!”  waadixdagwa  ga  nagk.  WaMixdagwa  ga 
na8nagk. 


Gane  ya8,  banx  t!omok‘wa.  Mi*  t‘gaa  haxaniya  mi* 
alt!aykk‘;  melelx  ganau  gini8k‘.  Ganehi8  biu  8alo**dan. 2  Ganehi8 
biu  mixalha  p!eye8.  A'ni8  lep‘;  gayau,  gayau,  gayau,  gayau, 
biu  gayau;  hadedilt'a  wit‘.  Ganehi8  t‘gaa  haxat*  melelx  biu 


1  Another  species  of  woodpecker  is  referred  to. 
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there  was  no  person  at  all.  “  S-whither  can  they  all  have 
gone?”  He  himself  did  speak  to  himself.  “S'be  +  U!  Whither 
have  they  all  gone?”  Now  one  did  come,  now  big  Woodpecker1 
came.  Now  then,  ’tis  said,  he  cut  out  (a  hole).  “  Bak‘  bak‘ 
bak‘  bak‘  bak‘  bak‘!”  Big  pieces  he  chipped  off.  His  heart 
(Coyote)  made  strong.  Now  the  hole  became  large,  just  then 
he  became  angry.  “  S'£a!  s-my  head  is  aching!”  he  said.  Now 
way  off  he  flew  back,  big  Woodpecker  was  angry  with  Coyote. 

And  again  now  he  was  still  sitting  in  the  tree,  now  again 
he  shouted,  “ S-whither  have  you  all  gone?  s-open  up  for  me!” 
he  said.  No  one  came.  Now  he  looked  out.  ‘‘Oh,  has  sum¬ 
mer  come  already?”  and  his  heart  was  sick.  ‘‘Can  I  have 
been  here  so  long?”  said  he  now,  thinking.  ‘‘Can  it  have  become 
summer  already?”  Again  now  he  shouted,  and  again  no  one 
came. 

‘‘Now  I  am  going  to  cut  myself  up,  I’ll  cut  myself  to  pieces,” 
he  said.  Now  he  cut  off  his  arm  and  threw  it  out.  And  again 
he  cut  off  the  left  (arm)  and  threw  it  out  again.  Now  again 
his  leg  he  cut  off  and  threw  it  out;  again  the  left  (leg)  he  cut 
off  and  threw  it  out.  And  now  also  his  intestines  he  pulled  out 
from  inside  of  himself  and  threw  them  out.  Now,  ’tis  said, 
Crow  took  away  from  Coyote  his  intestines.  “Cgai!  come  back 
with  my  intestines,  s-black  thing!  Come  back  with  my  intes¬ 
tines!”  He  threw  out  his  own  head;  now  also  his  eyes  Crow 
took  away  from  him.  “Cgai!  come  back  with  my  eyes!”  said 
Coyote.  Of  his  eyes  he  was  deprived,  ’twas  Crow  that  did  it. 
And  now  wild-rose  berries  he  took  and  made  them  his  eyes. 
And  then  he  caused  the  wild-rose  berries  to  come  together  in 
his  eyes.  And  then  ‘‘Come  back  together!”  that  to  his  own 
body  he  said.  His  body  did  that. 

Then  on  he  went  and  was  hungry.  Now  he  discovered 
a  field  that  had  been  burnt  down,  into  a  burnt-down  field  he 
went.  Then,  ’tis  said,  he  looked  for  grasshoppers2,  and  nume- 


2  Fields  were  sometimes  burnt  down  in  order  to  get  the  grasshoppers,  a  favorite 
food. 
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mixalha  p!eye8.  Ganehi8  bou  nexada8  mi1  sgelewa'ldan,  “Sgisi 
dixo  +  us ! 1  sgisi  dixo  +  us!”  naganhi8,  t‘an  ga  nak'wok1.  “S"t‘an 
8alt!ees'it‘,  lamx  gamaxdi  dayawantlixi  ga-iwa8s!” — “Sgisi 
dixo  +  us!  sgisi  dixo  +  us!’’  naganhi8,  ga  nagaik'wa  t‘an.  Sgisi 
ya8,  biu  lep‘.  “Sgisi  dixo  +  us!  sgisi  dixo  +  us!”  ganga  ga 
yaxa  nagalk‘wa.  “  S't‘an  8alt  !ul8cit‘ !  ma8a  lamx  gamaxdi 
dayawantlixi  ga-iwa8s!”  nagahi8  ha8wit‘.  “Sgisi  dixo  +  us!” 
gangahi  ga  yaxa  nagai£  t‘an. 


Ganehi8  bou  nexada8  “  Sk'adi  naga?”  gwenliwilau£.  “a  + 
gu'hok‘w2  na8nex  sga  di  nak‘ik‘?”  naga-ihi8.  Ganehi8  mi1  k!wal 
ot,  mi1  k !wal  t!ayak‘.  Mi1  al8Ixlep!exlap‘,  mi1  hadbt'gwa 
matslak1.  Ganehi8  he8ne  hono8  lep‘  biu;  gane  lep‘  p!i  gadal 
wit4.  Mi1  hono8  “Sgisi  diha  +  x!  sgisi  diha  +  x!”— “Tan 
8alt!ui8s'it‘ !  s'k'adi  nagai£?”  ts‘  knots'  lanxhi8  sgisi.  Ganehi8  mi1 
di8t‘uwu/8k‘  gwent1  liwilau£  didelgant'gwa.  Mi1  yaxa  delgan 
haxhk*.  “ Sgadi  nak‘ik‘?”  Mis  xamhiwiliu£.  “Haxiya  sgaa- 
t‘ap‘de8,”  naga-i8his.  Xaabobin  yaa  sgaat‘ap‘.  “Haxiya 
mi/8wa  sgaat‘ep‘de8,”  naga-i8his.  Mi1  hax,  lohoi£.  Gweldi; 
baabi8t‘  leep‘lap. 


C  oyote  s  intestines  had  been  taken  from  him,  hence  the  grasshoppers  went  right 
through  him.  The  word  used  in  the  text  might  also  refer  to  the  spilling  of  acorns 
out  of  a  hopper. 
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rous  grasshoppers  were  lying  about.  He  did  nothing  but  pick 
them  up  and  eat,  eat,  eat,  eat,  eat  grasshoppers;  everywhere  he 
went  about.  Then,  ’tis  said,  there  was  a  burnt-down  field  and 
numerous  grasshoppers  were  lying  about.  Then  after  a  little 
while  someone  shouted  to  him,  “Coyote’s  anus  is  spilling!1 
Coyote’s  anus  is  spilling!’’  he  was  told,  Squirrel  it  was  that  said 
that  to  him.  “S-little-eyed  Squirrel!  half-eater  of  raw  sun¬ 
flower  seeds!” — “Coyote’s  anus  is  spilling!  Coyote’s  anus  is 
spilling!”  he  was  told,  Squirrel  it  was  that  said  that  to  him. 
Coyote  went  on,  gathered  and  ate  grasshoppers.  “Coyote’s 
anus  is  spilling!  Coyote’s  anus  is  spilling!”  only  that  he  kept 
saying  to  him.  “S-tiny-eyed  Squirrel!  half-eater,  you  for  your 
part,  of  raw  sunflower  seeds!”  he  said  to  him  by  way  of 
rejoinder.  “Coyote’s  anus  is  spilling!”  just  only  that  Squirrel 
kept  saying. 

Then,  ’tis  said,  after  a  little  while  “S-what’s  he  saying  about 
it?”  (said  Coyote  and)  looked  behind  him.  “Ah!  just  like 
something  planted,2  s-is  that  what  he  means?”  he  said.  Now 
then,  ’tis  said,  he  hunted  for  pitch,  and  pitch  he  found.  Now 
he  kneaded  it  up  into  a  cake  and  put  it  into  his  anus.  And 
then  again,  ’tis  said,  he  gathered  and  ate  grasshoppers,  gathered 
them  and  walked  about  among  the  fragments  of  fire.  Now 
again  “Coyote’s  anus  is  burning!  Coyote’s  anus  is  burning!”— 
“Tiny-eyed  Squirrel!  s-whats  he  saying?”  Coyote  was  angry. 
Now  then  he  felt  hot  in  his  anus,  back  he  looked  behind  his 
buttocks.  Now  indeed  his  buttocks  were  burning.  “S-is  that 
what  he  meant?”  Now  he  ran  to  the  water.  “Into  the  water 
I  shall  jump,”  he  thought.  Right  among  alder  bushes  he 
jumped.  “  I  intend  to  jump  into  the  water,”  he  had  thought. 
Now  he  burned  up,  he  died.  ’Tis  finished.  Go  gather  and 
eat  your  baap‘-seeds. 


2  A  row  of  tobacco  plants  is  meant.  Tobacco  was  the  only  plant  cultivated  by 
the  Indians  of  Oregon. 
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8.  Coyote  Visits  the  Land  of  the  Dead. 

Wili*  yow68;  sgisi  a'k‘da8xi  wiyiwlV.  Ganehi8  “Xildm 
yapla  yank‘w,”  neyeehi8;  gana8nex  yaxa  daaleeldk‘w.  Gangahi 
xilam  yap !a  yank‘w.  Dabalnixa  laale\  “  K'adi  nagdn,  ‘Xilam 
yapla  yank‘w,  ’  neyeeda8?  Nee  ge  ginik‘de8.  Yapla  lohoida8 
am8  hono8  me8yewe*8,  gasi8  bou  ‘Xilam  yapla  yank‘w,  ’  neve8 
gi‘8a  ‘Loho18, ’  nagalt‘e8;  an!8  mi*  hono8  me8wit‘  lohoida8,” 
naga-ihi8  sgisi. 


Mi*  ya8,  xilam  gwaalam  hat!ufiluk‘;  yd8  gwis'i8w6'k‘di 
xilam  gwaalam  hat!ualuk‘.  Mi*  tclucumaldan;2  anl8  ge  da/8yowo8 
tc  lucumaldanma8,  ganga  ya8.  Xilam  tc!ucumalt‘gwa,  k‘ai- 
s‘i8wo'k‘di,  yal  k!egela-us'ixdaa  k'wedei,  waada  gwidilha. 
Ganga  xilam  gwaalam  ganhu  yd8;  tclucumaldan  yaxa.  Ganehi8 
xilam  hat‘gaada  wok‘.  “  Mi*  baxa8m  sgisi  daamolhe't‘. 
Gasalhi,  8ei  ok‘i!  sgisi  mi*  ba-ik!iyi8k‘,”  naga-ihi8  xilam. 
WiClham  hoyoddk‘w  xildm;  aga  he8ne  k‘di  gwala  waklodo- 
dinma8,  gahi  duk‘  ditlugui  wak  lododinma8  hop!e'8n  lohoida8. 
Mi*  p !i  datlagai  sgisi.  ‘‘Gasalhi  8ei  ok‘i  sgisi  damolhe't1,” 
naga-ihi8  xildm.  Mi*  wa-iwi*  ei  8ogoik‘wa. 


‘‘Hw+,  mi*  ba-igingada8  al8waadide,”2  naga-ihi  sgisi  wiyi- 
mat‘  mi.  ‘‘Gasalhi,  gasalhi,  sgisi!  ei  ganau  gink‘!” — “Hw+, 
ba-igingada8  al8waadide,”  naga-ihi8  sgisi.  ‘‘Ganau  gink* 
gasalhi  ei!” — ‘‘Hw+,  ba-igingada8  al8waadid6,”  naga-ihi8  sgisi. 
Mi*  ba-igini8k‘  wa-iwi*.  Dak‘t‘ek!exa8  sgisi,  erne8  ydahi  s‘as‘ 
naga*8  dibouwi*da.  ‘‘Gasalhi,  ama‘l  gasalhi,  ei  ganau  gink‘,” 
naganhi8  sgisi,  wa-iwi1  dexebe8n.  Gane  m^hi8  pli  baayank‘w; 
mi*  du**gi*  8alp!i*tc!ulu**8k‘i  wa-iwii8a  xildm,  ani8  yap  Id.  Mi* 


1  The  sound  characteristic  of  ghosts.  See  p.  78,  note  2. 
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8.  Coyote  Visits  the  Land  of  the  Dead. 

A  house  there  was;  Coyote  kept  going  about  all  by  himself. 
Then,  ’tis  said,  “Ghosts  are  taking  away  people,”  they  said, 
thus  he  always  heard.  Just  ghosts  kept  taking  away  people. 
A  long  time  elapsed.  “What  is  meant  when  people  say,  ‘Ghosts 
are  taking  away  people?’  Well,  I  will  go  there.  When  people 
die  they  are  not  again  to  return  here,  yet  now  people  are  say¬ 
ing’  Ghosts  are  taking  away  people.’  I,  however,  say,  ‘They 
are  dead.  Not  again  now  are  they  to  come  and  travel  about 
when  they  have  died,”  said  Coyote. 

Now  off  he  went,  the  trail  of  the  ghosts  he  followed;  he 
went  I  don  t  know  where,  followed  in  the  trail  of  the  ghosts. 
Now  someone  made  a  chirping  sound;1  he  did  not  give  ear  to 
that  when  the  chirping  noise  was  made  to  him,  but  just  went  on. 
The  ghosts  made  a  chirping  noise  to  him,  but  something  or 
other  he  kept  throwing  at  them,  the  fungus  (?)of  pine  is  its  name. 
In  the  trail  of  the  ghosts  he  just  went  along,  and  a  chirping 
noise  they  kept  making  to  him.  Then,  ’tis  said,  he  arrived 
in  the  land  of  the  ghosts.  “Now  red-eared  Coyote  has  come. 
Quick,  give  him  a  canoe!  Coyote  now  has  come,”  said  the 
ghosts.  The  ghosts  were  dancing  the  menstrual  dance.  These, 
with  whatever  things  they  had  then  been  buried,  just  those 
garments  they  wore,  wherewith,  when  long  ago  they  had  died, 
they  had  been  buried.  Now  Coyote  built  a  fire.  “Quickly, 
give  red-eared  Coyote  a  canoe,”  said  the  ghosts.  Now  a  girl 
did  give  to  him  a  canoe. 

“Hw+ ,  you  shall  come  to  shore  to  where  I  am,”2  said  Coyote, 
he  now  exercised  his  supernatural  power  upon  her.  “Quick, 
quick,  Coyote!  come  into  the  canoe!” — “Hw+,  you  shall  come  to 
shore  to  where  I  am,”  said  Coyote.  “Into  the  canoe  quickly 
come!’ — “H"  +  ,  you  shall  come  to  shore  to  where  I  am,”  said 
Coyote.  Now  the  girl  came  to  shore.  Coyote  was  smoking; 
right  here  she  took  her  stand  alongside  of  him.  “Quick,  come 
on!  quick,  come  into  the  canoe,”  Coyote  was  told,  ’twas  the 


2  Literally,  ‘‘to  my  body.” 
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duugi‘  hax.  Mi*  xdmhiwili**8  ei  ganhu  hansa'k‘w;  mi1  8aga  hawi 
wuulham  hoyodak‘w  xilam8ci  dalt'gwan  wobilik‘w  p!l.  Mi1 
8aldatc!ulu8k‘  xilam  duugi\  adat‘wi8  wa8bilik‘w,  mi1  hono8 
aldatc!ulu8k‘.  Ganehi8  xilam  hax  8aldil.  “Do  do  do  do  do 
do!’’1  naga-ihi8  xilam;  sgisis’i8  hant'ada  ci8uli,  alxi‘k‘  xilam 
haxda8. 


Gwi8ne  laale\  p!a-idi'hana8s  p!l  Xilam  buc  laale';  sgisi 
ga  na8naga,  haxna.  Ganehi8  “Sma  di  k‘ai  ga8al  yap!a  yana- 
gwada8?  Mi*  lohoyat1.  Wede  gana8nex  yule1  yap!a  lohok'i8, 
wede  yanak‘w;  loho8t‘  ganga.  Wede  hono8  nek‘  alxil8k‘w6k‘ 
yap!a  lohok'i8,’’  naga-ihi8  sgisi.  Mi1  hinau  yewe18 * *;  xilam 
heep!i‘leme8k‘i. 


9.  Coyote  and  the  Origin  of  Death. 

Xilam  sebet‘2  ha/p‘da  lohok*.  Sgisidi'l  no'ts!at‘gwan  yuk‘. 
Gas'i8  nak‘ik‘,  “Laps  yimixi  ha'p‘dek‘  lohoida8,  laps  yimixi,” 
naga-ihi8  xilam  sebet‘.  “A'ni8  laps  yi'misbi8n;  gwidis'i8  yo8t‘ 
xilhm  yeuk'i8?’’  naga-ihi8  sgisi.  Nous'i8  yewe18  xilam  sebet‘, 
k!odot‘  ha'p'dagwa  lohoida8. 


Ganehi8  dabalnixa  laale';  mi1  sgisi  ha/p‘da  xilam  laale\ 
mi1  loho18.  Mi1  nous‘  gini8k‘  xilam  sebet‘  waada.  “Laps 
yimixi  haap‘d^k‘  lohoida8.” — “  K‘adi  naga-it‘?”  xilam  sebet1 
ga  naga18.  “  Houxa8a  ma8a  ga  neges'dam  ‘Laps  yimixi’ 


1  In  a  Yana  theft  of  fire  myth  collected  by  the  writer  the  practically  identical  du 

du  du  du  du  du  occurs  to  indicate  pain  from  contact  with  fire  (see  Sapir,  Yana  Texts, 

University  of  California  Publications  in  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology ,  note 

50).  Compare  also  the  evidently  identical  Klamath  til  tu  tu  (see  Gatschet,  op.  cit., 

p.  1 1 2),  though  here  it  indicates  on  the  contrary  pain  from  tingling  cold. 
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girl  that  said  so.  Now  then,  ’tis  said,  he  picked  up  a  fragment 
of  fire;  now  he  set  fire  to  the  skirt  of  the  ghost  girl,  no  person 
she.  Now  her  skirt  burned.  Then  to  the  water  she  ran  into  the 
canoe  and  paddled  it  across.  Now  these  ghosts  were  still  danc- 
ing  the  menstrual  dance,  and  among  them  she  rushed  with  the 
fire.  Now  she  set  fire  to  the  garments  of  the  ghosts;  to  every 
one  she  rushed  with  (the  fire),  and  again  set  fire  to  them.  Then, 
'tis  said,  all  the  ghosts  were  burning.  “Do  do  do  do  do  do!”1 
said  the  ghosts,  while  Coyote  was  sitting  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  was  looking  at  the  ghosts  as  they  burned. 

Some  time  elapsed  and  the  fire  ceased.  The  ghosts  were 
exterminated;  Coyote  did  that,  burned  them.  Then,  ’tis  said, 
“S-for  what  reason  are  you  going  to  take  away  people?  Now 
you  have  died.  Not  thus  will  it  be  when  people  die,  they  will 
not  take  others  with  them;  they  will  die  for  good.  Not  again 
will  any  one  see  them,  when  people  die,”  said  Coyote.  Now 
up  river  he  returned.  The  ghosts  he  had  annihilated  with  fire. 


9.  Coyote  and  the  Origin  of  Death. 

The  child  of  Roasting-dead-people2  died.  He  and  Coyote 
were  neighbors  to  each  other.  Thereupon  he  said  to  him, 
Lend  me  a  blanket,  for  my  child  has  died.  Lend  me  a  blanket,  ’  ’ 
said  Roasting-dead-people.  “I’ll  not  lend  you  a  blanket,  for 
where  are  they  going  to  be,  if  dead  people  come  back?”  said 
Coyote.  And  next  door  returned  Roasting-dead-people,  and 
buried  his  child  that  had  died. 

Then,  ’tis  said,  a  long  time  elapsed.  Now  Coyote’s  child 
became  sick  and  died.  Now  next  door  he  went  to  Roasting- 
dead-people.  “Lend  me  a  blanket,  for  my  child  has  died.”— 
“What  did  you  say?”  Roasting-dead-people  said  that.  “Yes¬ 
terday  indeed  when  I  did  say  to  you,  ‘Lend  me  a  blanket,’ 


2  This  is  the  name  of  a  bug  that  could  not  be  further  identified.  It  was  described 
as  all  black,  long-legged,  and  of  about  half  an  inch  in  length.  The  name  is  due,  or 
supposed  to  be  due,  to  the  fact  that  this  insect  was  held  responsible  for  the  origin  of 
death. 
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nagdsbinda8,  ‘Yap!a  gwidi*  y68t‘  yeuk'i8?’  Mi*  hawaxi**8 
haap‘dhk‘,”  naga-ihi8  xilam  sebht‘.  Nous’i8  sgisi  yewe*8. 
“Sga'+”  t‘aga*8.  Ga  ga8al  bo**  ^nl8  yap!a  yewe*8  lohoida8. 


io.  Coyote  Goes  Courting. 

Wili*  yowo8,  sgisi  a/k‘da8x  t‘i*s  lok!olha  beewi8.  Dewenxa 
laalit‘a8  hono8  t‘i*s  louk‘ ;  an!8  k‘ai  yap!a,  a'k‘da8xi;  dahoxa 
liwilhak<w.  Ganehi8  hono8  whin  weegia-uda8  t‘i*s  loklolha; 
gwhne  di  wede  t‘i*s  lou8k‘  be'hvi8.  Dewenxa  laallt‘a8  hono8 
t‘i*s  louk‘.  Ganehi8  dahoxa  laale\  t‘l*s  man  mixal  halo- 
hounana8.1 


Mi*  k‘ai  da'8agan  wu'°lham  hoyodagwan;  mi*  dasgek!i*. 
Ganehi8  “S-8a!  gwidi  wu/alham  hoyodagwhn?”  naga-ihi8  sgisi. 
Mi*  daat!ayak‘  wuhlham  hoyodagwanma8.  “C8a!  ge  ginik'de8.” 
Mi*hi8  ya8,  t'i’s  heek!uwu.  Mi*  ho8k‘,  hu**lint‘ ;  s'as'ini  daasgek!i\ 
Ganehi8  mi*  hono8  heebili**8,  ho8k‘.  Ganehi8  mi*  hono8  liglnt‘, 
hawi  wuulham  hoyodagwan  da8ol.  Ganehi8  “A‘!  erne8  ml/8wa 
wu**lham  hoyodagwan.”  Ge  wok‘,  ani8  k‘ai  yap!a.  “Sgeme8di 
aga8a  hoidiauk*?”  naga-ihi8,  a'k‘i  wahimit‘gwit‘.  8ali  da8ol 
wthlham  hoidiauk‘i8  na8naga*8.  “Erne8  mi,8wa  hinwada.”  Mi* 
hono8  ho8k‘,  gwl8ne  di  wede  hok‘;  da8ol  hoidiauk'i8  na8naga*8. 
Ganehi8  hono8  heebili**8,  ho8k‘. 


T‘gaa  k'wedei  p !uwu/8a-uk‘ ,  ‘‘Ge  ml/8wa  hoyodia**8,” 
naga-ihi8  sgisi.  Ganehi8  hono8  heebili**8,  gwhne  di  wede  h6k‘; 


‘Literally,  “that  he  had  caused  them  to  die-in.” 
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you,  for  your  part,  did  say  that  to  -me,  ‘Where  will  the  people 
be,  if  they  return?’  Now  my  child  is  rotting,”  said  Roasting- 
dead-people.  So  next  door  Coyote  returned.  “  Sga+ !”  he 
cried.  For  that  reason  people  do  not  nowadays  return  when 
they  die. 


io.  Coyote  Goes  Courting. 

A  house  there  was;  every  day  Coyote  used  to  set  traps 
for  gophers  all  by  himself.  When  the  next  day  came,  again 
he  set  traps  for  gophers.  There  were  no  people  there,  he  was 
all  alone;  in  the  evening  he  always  brought  home  (the  gophers). 
Then  again,  when  the  next  dawn  came,  he  always  set  his  traps 
for  gophers.  How  long  did  he  not  set  his  traps  for  gophers 
every  day?  When  the  next  day  came,  again  he  set  his  traps 
for  gophers.  Then  the  evening  came,  and  how  many  gophers 
he  had  trapped2  he  counted. 

Now  something  he  heard,  the  menstrual  dance  was  being 
danced.  Now  he  listened.  Then,  ’tis  said,  “S’8a!  where  is  the 
menstrual  dance  being  danced?”  said  Coyote.  Now  he  heard 
the  menstrual  dance  being  danced.  “  C8a !  there  I  ’ll  go.  ’  ’  Now 
off  he  went,  threw  away  the  gophers.  Now  he  ran,  was  tired, 
stood  still,  listened.  Now  then  again  he  rushed  off,  he  ran! 
Now  then,  ’tis  said,  again  he  rested,  still  the  menstrual  dance 
was  danced  (as  though)  near  at  hand.  Then,  ’tis  said,  “AM 
probably  here  the  menstrual  dance  is  being  danced.  ’  ’  There  he 
arrived,  but  there  w  ei  e  no  people.  S-where  can  these  be 
dancing?”  he  said,  he  himself  did  speak  to  himself.  Right  here 
near  by  it  was  as  though  they  w^ere  dancing  the  menstrual  dance. 
“  Here  up  river  it  probably  is.  ”  Now  again  he  ran.  How  long 
did  he  not  run?  As  though  they  were  dancing  near  by  it  was. 
Then  off  again  he  rushed,  he  ran. 

1  he  name  of  the  land  he  always  named,  “  Phere  they  must 
be  dancing,”  said  Coyote.  Then  off  again  he  rushed.  How 
long  did  he  not  run?  He  was  tired,  and  always  rested.  When¬ 
ever  they  sang,  it  was  as  though  right  at  hand.  Then  again  he 
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huulint‘,  hgilaghnt1.  Ganga  helelia-uda8  ali1  na8nagai£.  Ganehi8 
hono8  ya8,  heebiliu8,  gwihie  di  wede  yanak1.  “  Sgeme£di  aga8a 


wuhlham  hoyodagwan?”  naga-ihi8.  Daasgek!eiha.  Ganehi8 
“S'8d!  eme8  hinwada  mi/£wa,”  agas'i8  gwent‘gaabok‘danda 
wlidham  hoyodagwan.  Mi1  hono8  ge  hiwili118,  gw^ne  di  wede 
hok‘.  Ganehi8  gwi/£ne  laale\  mi1  huGint1 ;  ge8  yaahi  da8ol  laalev 
wiiGham  hoyodagwanma8.  Mi1  hono8  ho8k‘.  Ganehi8  s'as'inl, 
huulint‘,  daasgek!i.  Ganehi8  mi1  ge  wok‘. 


A+  wa-iwi1  neyeeda81  wuGham  hoyodak‘w,  k‘ai  gwala 
wa-iwi1 — belp‘,  ha8k‘aa,  ts‘!dl8s',  ts' lama'l,  lap'am;  k‘ai  nak!a 
di  8anT8  wuGham  hoyodhk‘w?  K‘ai  gwalh  s'as'inL  Sglsi  mi1 
wok‘ ;  alxik  !ixa8  wuulham  hoyodagwanma8.  Ganehi8  mi/8sga8 
wa-iwi1  da8a/na-u  k‘ai  gwala  dii^gwi1  dlt!ugul,  tc!ele8m.  “S8a! 
s'ga  ge  8igi/8nan,”  naga-ihi8.  Ganehi8  ganau  ginl8k‘,  ga  yaahi 
8i't!aut!au  Tu'xda  da£a/na-u  wa-iwi1.  “Gane  ba-imasga  heel, 
ba-imasga!”  da8ana-u  wa-iwi1  ga  nagan. 


Ganehi8  ba-imats  !ak‘ , 
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naga-ihi8. 
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went,  rushed  off.  How  long  did  he  not  go?  “  S-where  is  this 
menstrual  dance  being  danced?”  he  said.  He  kept  listening. 
Then,  ’tis  said,  “  S'8a!  probably  here  up  river  it  is,  ”  (he  thought), 
and  indeed  the  menstrual  dance  was  being  danced  in  the  east. 
Now  again  he  ran  there.  How  long  did  he  not  run?  Then  some 
time  elapsed,  and  he  was  tired.  Right  close  to  that  place  he  got 
where  the  dance  was  being  danced.  Now  again  he  ran.  Then, 
’tis  said,  he  stood  still,  was  tired,  listened.  Now  then  there  he 
arrived. 

Ah,  girls  in  great  number  were  dancing  the  menstrual 
dance,  many  kinds  of  girls — Swan,  Goose,  Bluejay,  Mouse,  Frog. 
What  kind  did  not  dance  the  menstrual  dance?  Many  kinds 
were  standing  there.  Now  Coyote  did  arrive;  he  looked  on 
while  the  menstrual  dance  was  being  danced.  Then,  ’tis  said, 
one  girl,  a  chieftainess,  did  wear  many  sorts  of  garments,  (her 
shells)  did  rattle.  “Sga!  s-that  one  there  I’ll  take,”  he  said. 
Then  among  them  he  went,  the  hand  of  just  that  one  he  seized, 
the  chieftainess  girl.  “Now  begin  the  song,  begin  it!”  That 
the  chieftainess  girl  was  told. 

Then,  ’tis  said,  she  began  it, 

“Kdlxinhi,  I  walk  about  strutting  out  my  breast! 
K'.ixinhi,  I  walk  about  strutting  out  my  breast!” 

she  said. 

“Many  warts  I  have  on  my  back,  with  my  eyes  I  blink,” 
said  Frog  as  she  sang. 

“  I  bubble  under  the  water,  in  my  rump  I  am  lean, 
no  fat  have  I  in  my  legs  and  feet, 

Frog  indeed,  gocu  gocu, 

1  ney6edas  is  morphologically  the  subordinate  form  of  neeye* ,  the  impersonal 
aorist  of  nagai-  :  na-  “to  say,  do.”  It  is  frequently  idiomatically  used  to  mean  “  in 
great  number,  many.” 

2  No  definite  meaning  could  be  assigned  to  this  word. 

3  The  normal  form  of  this  word  is  gePwiliufe* ,  but  by  a  song  license  the  gram¬ 
matically  important  glottal  catch  of  the  last  syllable  is  here  eliminated. 

4  So  heard  for  gwelsaltleyesna^n. 
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naga-ihi8  lap'am;  ak‘i  ga  nagalk'wit*.  Ganehi8  a/k8a  gana8nex 
helel8, 


<<  e 


us'i  8iis'i,1  8us'i  8us'i, 


£us'i  8us’i,” 


dayawant  lixihi  yonSn. 

Ganehi8  k‘di  gwala  helel8.  “  Mas'i8  ba-imdsga!”  ts'!ai8s’ 
ga  nagan.  Ganehi8  helel8  ts'!al8s', 


“Tc!ai-tc!i-a3  g.wa-tca  gwa-tca,  tc!ai-tc!i-a  gwa-tca  gwa-tca.  ” 


Ganehi8  mi1  hond8  “Mas’i8  ba-imasga,”  naghn  ml/8s  hono8 
wa-iwi*  ts'Iamal.  Ganehi8  mi*  ba-imats!ak‘, 
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Gana8nex  helel8  tslamal;  sgisi  a/k!a  dayawdnt’ixi  helel8, 
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“  S’be-be-bi-ni  s’be-be-bi-ni  s’be-be-bi-ni  s’be-be-bi-ni.” 

Ganehi8  “Mas’i8  ba-imasga!”  ga  nagasa8n  a'ihi.  Ganehi8 
ba-imats!hk‘  bel'p1  > 


“Be-lel-d55  wain-ha,6  be-lel  -  <35  wain-lia,  be-lel-do  wain-ha,  be-lel-db  wain-ha,” 


‘The  accented  vowel  of  the  second  eus'i  in  each  pair  is  always  held  out  a  trifle 
longer  than  that  of  the  first.  There  is  perhaps  a  play  upon  words  involved.  Coyote 
evidently  means  to  repeat  the  8 6cu  *6cu  of  Frog,  but  perverts  her  burden  into  the 
verb  form  us'i ,  “give  it  to  me.” 

2  By  “half”  is  meant  “onlyapart”  or  “incorrectly.”  Indians  commonly  speak 
of  people  that  have  but  an  imperfect  command  of  a  language  as  talking  half  of  it. 

*A  play  upon  Bluejay’s  own  name,  td&^c  (—  tclditcl-) . 

4  The  implied  reference  in  the  mind  of  an  Indian  is  here  to  the  word  beben, 
“  rushes.”  The  mouse  is  often  found  among  rushes. 

5 This  word  is  a  play  upon  the  word  for  “swan,”  bel'p'. 

“Swan’s  round-dance  song,  as  here  given,  was  in  ordinary  use  as  such  among  the 
Takelma.  wainha  literally  means  “put  him  to  sleep.”  It  seems  very  probable  that 
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said  Frog;  she  herself  did  call  herself  that.  Then,  ’tis  said,  he, 
for  his  part,  did  sing  thus, 


“  s 


us'i  uis'i, 


8us‘i  Sus'i,  £us'i  8us‘i,” 


only  half2  of  it  he  sang. 

Then,  ’tis  said,  many  kinds  did  sing.  “  Do  you  in  your 
turn  begin  singing!”  Bluejay  that  was  told.  Then  Bluejay 
sang, 


“Tc!aitc!ia  gwatca  gwatca,  tc!aitc!ia  gwatca  gwatca!” 


Now  then,  ’tis  said,  again,  “  Do  you  in  your  turn  begin  singing,  ” 
one  girl  again  was  told,  Mouse.  Now  then  she  started  in  to 
sing, 

“  Bebebinibla,  bebebinibia.  ” 


Thus  did  sing  Mouse,  but  Coyote,  for  his  part,  did  sing  only 
half1  of  it, 

“S'bebebini,  s'bebebini,  s'bebebini,  s'bebebini.” 


Then,  ’tis  said,  “  Do  you  in  your  turn  begin  singing!”  that 
did  they  themselves  say  to  one  another.  Then  Swan  started 
in  to  sing, 

“  Beleldo  wainha,  beleldo  wainha, 

Beleldo  wainha,  beleldo  wainha, 


the  word  was  originally  used  in  its  literal  sense  in  lullabys,  then  transfered  to  other 
songs  as  a  mere  burden.  Cf.  the  following  lullaby: 
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wain 

-  ha, 

S'im  - 

hi 

wain 

-  ha, 

P!el  - 

da 

wain 

-  ha. 

“Buzzard,  put  him  to  sleep!  S'im  [meaning  unknown],  indeed,  put  him  to  sleep! 
Snail,  put  him  to  sleep!’’ 
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naga-ihi8  bel'p‘,  helel8  gana8nex  a/k8a.  Ganehi8  “  Mas'i8  ba- 
imasga,”  nagasa8n  wa-iwid'an,  ha8k‘a  ga  nagkn.  Ganehi8 
ba-imats!ak‘, 
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“  Wai.n-hj,  me-na  dol-k‘i,' wain-ha  I -dol-k‘i,*  wain-ha  me-na  dol-k‘i,  wain-ha  I  -  dol-k‘i,” 


ha8k‘aa  gana8nex  helel8. 

Ganehi8  “S’8a!  gwidi  ddlk‘init‘k‘  yawayagwan?”  naga-ihi8 
men  a.  Ganehi8  hono8hi  gahi  neye8,  ga  heel  yononan, 
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“Wain-ha  me-na  dol-k‘i,‘ wain-ha  1-dol-k‘i,1  wain-ha  me-na  dol-k‘i,  wain-ha  1  -  dol-k‘i.” 


Ganehi8  mi*  daa8agan.  “Gwidi  d61k‘init‘k‘  yawayagwan?’’ 
naga-ihi8.  Mi’hi8  ya8  mena;  mi* 1  da^ehei  wuHham  hoyoda- 
gwanma8  gadaa  gini8k‘.  Mi1 


Is  -i  is  *1  Is  i  Is  *i 

d  0  0  0 

“  S’hau  hau  hau  hau.” 
wiiHham  hoidigwia  gadaa  gini8k‘  mena. 


Ganehi8  daa8agan  wa-iwi‘t‘an  dal8wi8  mi1  xamk‘  baxamda8. 
“i's'i8  wede  heelat‘,”  nagdsa8n;  daahi8aganin  xamk‘  baxdmda8. 
Gangahi8  hoyodia"8,  dabwi’s'i8  “Wede  heelat‘,  k‘ai8wa  baxa8m,” 
nagasa8nhi8  wa-iwi‘t‘an.  Gangahi8  wuHham  hoyodagwan. 
Ganehi8  “Hau,  hau,  hau,  hau.’’  Baas'alxoxigin;  mi1  yaxa 
8ali  laale  xamk‘.  Ganehi8  “Hau,  hau,  hau,  hau,”  naga-ihi8. 
Mi‘  dalxabiliu8;  baayaadomo8s‘iau8,  an!8  nek‘  tlomom.  Sgisis'i8 
aga  da8a/na-u  wa-iwi‘  8ihougwak‘w;  gahi8  ganga  mi1  k!uwu'8, 
xhrnk1  yap!a  daxoyoxi. 


1  Though  these  three  words  are  here  probably  felt  to  be  mere  burdens,  each  of 
them  can  be  translated  as  a  regular  Takelma  word:  “  Put-him-to-sleep,  brown-bear 
his-anus,”  though  the  normal  form  for  “his  anus”  would  be  dolk'inii  or  ddlk'amaa. 

i-  in  iddlk'i  must  be  explained  either  as  a  mere  change  in  burden,  pairing  off  with 
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said  Swan,  thus  did  she,  for  her  part,  sing.  Then,  ’tis  said, 
“Do  you  in  your  turn  begin  singing!”  said  the  girls  to  one 
another,  Goose  was  told  that.  Then  she  started  in  to  sing, 

“  Wainha  mena  dolk'i,  wainha  I'dolk‘i, 

Wainha  mena  dolk‘i,  wainha  1'dolk‘i,” 

thus  did  Goose  sing. 

Then,  ’tis  said,  “S'8a!  where  are  they  talking  about  my 
anus?”  said  Bear.  Then  again,  ’tis  said,  just  that  they  said, 
that  song  was  sung, 

“  Wainha  mena  dolk'i,  wainha  1'dolk‘i, 

Wainha  mena  dolk‘i,  wainha  i'dolk'i.  ” 

Now  then,  ’tis  said,  he  heard  it.  “  Where  are  they  talking 
about  my  anus?”  he  said.  Now  Bear  did  go;  now  he  went  to 
where  he  heard  the  menstrual  dance  being  danced,  right  by  them 
he  went.  Now 

“  S'hau,  hau,  hau,  hau,  ” 

(thus  saying)  Bear  did  go  alongside  of  where  the  menstrual 
dance  was  being  danced. 

Then,  ’tis  said,  some  of  the  girls  heard  how  Grizzly  Bear 
now  was  coming.  “Sing  no  more,”  they  said  to  one  another. 
Grizzly  Bear,  ’tis  said,  was  heard  coming,  yet  they  went  on 
dancing;  but  some  of  the  girls  “  Do  not  dance,  a  monster  comes,” 
did  say  to  one  another.  Still  the  menstrual  dance  kept  being 
danced.  Then,  ’tis  said,  “Hau,  hau,  hau,  hau,”  (said  Grizzly 
Bear).  They  suddenly  stopped  dancing,  now  Grizzly  Bear  had 
got  to  be  right  there.  Then  “Hau,  hau,  hau,  hau,”  he  said. 
Now  he  jumped  among  them;  they  flew  right  up,  no  one  he 
killed.  But  Coyote  did  run  away  with  this  chieftainess  girl. 


mena,  or  else  as  a  demonstrative  stem  not  ordinarily  used  in  its  bare  form  (cf.  ida- 
"that  there”  and  tdeme^a  ‘‘right  there”);  idolk'i  would  then  be  an  archaic  song-form 
of  idaga  dolk'inii,  “that-one  his-anus.” 
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Mi*  aga  sgisi  a'kla  da8ana-u  wa-iwi*  dalhiwilik'N  Ganehi8 
bou  nexada8  “Wa-iwi1  di  elt‘?  Wa-iwi1  mi/8wa,”  naga-ihis; 
sgisi8a  mi*  gelwainia  gelguluk'N  Ganehi8  ani8  t'ayak'  gwi8nei 
hawuxdab  “  K'adi  gi*8h?  K'a-ila'p'a  mi8wa  nagdsbi8n,” 
nagahi8.  Sgisi  lap' am  xamgwidik'N  “  Ma  di  k‘ai8la'p‘a  yuda8? 
lap‘aam  nansbina8,”  nagahi8  lap' am.  Ge  de8winit‘hi.  Gweldi; 
baabi8t‘  leep‘lap‘. 


ii.  Jack  Rabbit  is  Calumniated  by  Coyote. 

Wili*  yowd8,  hou  a/k‘da8xi  ci8uli.  K'ai  gwala  disgot'olha 
bem,  bem  klemei  t'bal.  Ganehi8  “  Way  am,  wayani,  wayani!2 
gwida3 4  lemeklia**8,  k'ai  gwala  plahanda8?”  naga-ihi8  hou. 
Mi*hi8  disgut !uxa£.  Ganehi8  mi1  limiman,  heebiliug.  “Nek' 
yok'i8  dak'limxgwa8.  K'adi  yawayagwa8n?”  naga-ihi8.  Mi1 
hono8  disgout‘,  heebili**8.  Gahihi8  nagai8.  “Nek'  yok'i8  dak'¬ 
limxgwa8,”  naga-ihi8.  Gahihi8  nagai8,  “Wayani,  wayani, 
wayani!  gwida  lemeklia**8,  k'ai  gwala  plahanda8?’’ 


Mi1  dabalnixa  laale\  Mi;  sgisi  daa8aghn  ga  n&x,  hou  ga 
naga-ida8.  “  S‘8a!  stk'adi  ne'ye8?”  Mi1  daasgek!i  sgisi.  “Wayani, 
wayani,  wayani!  gwida  lemek!ia**8,  dip'  p!ahanda8?”  naga-ihi8 
hou.  “K'adi  yawayagwa8n?  disgut  !uxade8.  ”  Ganehi8  mi1 
sgisi  da^agan.  Mi1  hadedilt'a  libin  wak‘.  “‘SRili  he8ileme- 
k!inda8,’5  nagasanp',”  naga-ihi8  sgisi;  ‘“haxiyd  wa8gwidi- 


1  Compare  Boas,  Kathlamet  Texts,  pp.  72-78. 

2  Pronounced  in  a  high  pitch. 

3A  rhetorical  form  of  gwidi,  “where?”  A  mock-heroic  effect  is  intended. 

4As  much  as  to  say,  “I  have  more  important  things  to  do  than  to  talk.  I  must 

cut  down  trees!” 
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Now  those  just  scattered  off,  Grizzly  Bear  did  chase  the  people 
around. 

Now  this  Coyote,  for  his  part,  did  run  off  with  the  chief- 
tainess  girl.  Then,  ’tis  said,  after  a  little  while,  “Are  you  a 
female  ?  It  must  be  a  female,  ’  ’  he  thought ;  Coyote  now,  for 
his  part,  did  wish  to  sleep  with  her.  Tunc  nihil  vulvae  repperit. 
“What  did  I,  for  my  part,  (take)?  That  you  were  a  woman 
I  thought,”  he  said  to  her.  Coyote  threw  Frog  into  the  water. 
“  Do  you  think  you  will  be  a  woman?  Frog  you  will  always  be 
called,”  he  said  to  Frog.  Proceeding  just  up  to  there  (it  goes). 
’Tis  finished.  Go  gather  and  eat  your  baap ’-seeds. 


ii»  Jack- Rabbit  is  Calumniated  by  Coyote.1 

A  house  there  was,  Jack-Rabbit  was  dwelling  all  by  him¬ 
self.  All  sorts  of  trees  he  used  to  cut  down;  t‘bal-bushes  he 
regarded  as  trees.  Then,  ’tis  said,  “Wayani,  wayani,  wayani! 
where  now  have  they  all  gone  to,  now  that  everything  is  ripe?” 
said  Jack- Rabbit.  Now  he  was  a-cutting.  Now  then,  ’tis 
said,  he  felled  them,  and  off  he  rushed.  “  Had  it  been  anyone 
else,  he  would  have  had  it  falling  on  top  of  him.  But  what  am 
I  talking  about?”4  he  said.  Now  again  he  cut  one  down,  and  off 
he  rushed.  That  same  thing  he  said.  “  Had  it  been  anyone 
else,  he  would  have  had  it  falling  on  top  of  him,  ’  ’  he  said. 
That  same  thing  he  said,  “Wayani,  wayani,  wayani!  where 
now  have  they  all  gone  to,  now  that  everything  is  ripe?” 

Now  a  long  time  elapsed.  And  Coyote  did  hear  that 
speech,  that  which  Jack- Rabbit  was  saying.  “S'Ea!  s-what 
are  they  saying?”  Now  Coyote  was  listening.  “Wayani, 
wayani,  wayani!  where  now  have  they  all  gone  to,  now  that 
the  camass  is  ripe?”  said  Jack-Rabbit.  “But  what  am  I 
talking  about?  I’ll  be  a-cutting.”  Now  then,  ’tis  said,  Coyote 


6 Coyote  is  guilty  of  a  malicious  pun.  Jack  Rabbit’s  lemdk!iaue ,  “  (people)  have 
moved  away,”  and  Coyote’s  he£ilemek!indas ,  “that  I  have  done  away  with,  anni¬ 
hilated,  them,”  are  forms  of  the  same  verb  stem  lemek!-. 
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heblemeklinda8,’  nagasanp',  all  dexebe8n,”  naga-ihi8  sgisi. 


Mi1 *  wa8it  lemem  wulx.  Ganehi8  wulx  p'elekwa;  sgisi 
libin  waagana8,  ga  ga8al  hou  p’elegan.  Ganehi8  “Geme8di 


dexebe8n?” — “  Eme8,  eme8  dexebe8n.” 
mii8sga8  tlayakwa.  “  Haap‘dek‘  lous'i\ 
tlayak'wana8.  Ganehi8  “Sga!  sga!” 


Ganehi8  deedat‘hi  yap!a 
naga-ihi8  yapla  mii8sga8 
naga18  sgisi.  “A'ni8  gh,” 


naga-ihi8  yaplh  mii8sga8  bou  t  layak'wana8.  “Ga  dexebe8n,” 
sgisi  ga  nagci'8.  Bid8  ganau  matslak';  ganehi8  bi'l8  ganau 
ddlyewe’8  hou.  Ganehi8  oudan.  Ganehi8  mi®s  hono8  tlayak'wa; 


sgisi.  Gas'i8  yapa8a  “Ani8  ga  dexebe8n;”  sgisis'i8  “Ga  dexe- 
be8n,”  naga’8  sgisi8h.  A'ni8  daahouxgwan  sgisi. 


Gw^ne  di  wede  dak‘am?  Yap!a  ga  nat'na8  p‘elek‘wana8, 
ga  8aldi'  tlayak’wa.  Sgisi  “S'ga  dexebe8n,”  naga’8;  ani8 
daahouxgwan.  Ganehi8  yapla  dak‘wak‘;  8aldi'  +  l  yapla  tlaya- 


matslhk1  hou,  heedada8  yaa  “  Ba  wa'  au  wa'  au  wa'1  {etc.)” 
senesant'.  Ganehi8  mi’  saansan.  Sgisi  8oydahi  tlomom  hou, 
yapla  he'8ileme8k‘.  Gana8nex  ga  na8nak‘,2  wilau  dibhk‘2 
Lat’gau.  Gas'i8  yapla  he8ilem8k‘,2  hou  xep‘k‘;2  sgisihi  ba- 
idaxak*  yaplh,  daloul8,  agas'i8  hou  ani8  ga  nagai8. 


1  Pronounced  in  a  hoarse,  loud  whisper.  Another  such  loudly  whispered  whoop 

is  gw  a' l  dial  did,  yelled  by  the  slayer  of  a  man. 
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heard  him.  Now  everywhere  he  carried  the  news.  “  S-he 
says  about  you,  ‘It  is  right  around  here  that  I’ve  been  killing 
people,’”  said  Coyote;  ‘‘he  says  about  you,  ‘In  the  water  it  is 
that  I  always  throw  them.”’  Now  the  hearts  of  the  people 
became  sick.  “  He  says  about  you,  ‘  It  is  I  that  have  been 
killing  people,’  right  around  here  he  says  so,”  said  Coyote. 

Now  the  warriors  assembled  together.  Then,  ’tis  said,  the 
warriors  went  out  to  wage  war  against  him;  since  Coyote  had 
brought  the  news,  for  that  reason  was  Jack- Rabbit  warred 
against.  Then  (they  said),  “Where  did  he  say  that?”— 
“Here,  here  he  said  that.”  Then,  ’tis  said,  one  man  found 
him  first.  “  ’Tis  a  plaything  for  my  child,”  said  the  one  man 
that  had  found  him.  Then,  ’tis  said,  “  S-that  one  it  is!  s-that 
one  it  is!  ”  said  Coyote.  “  It  is  not  that  one,  ”  said  the  one  man 
that  had  just  found  him.  “It  is  that  one  that  said  so,”  that 
did  Coyote  say.  In  his  quiver  (the  man)  put  him.  Then,  ’tis 
said,  Jack-Rabbit  ran  off  out  of  the  quiver  into  the  woods. 
Then  he  was  hunted  for.  Then,  ’tis  said,  one  found  him  again; 
now  two  persons  had  found  Jack-Rabbit.  “’Tis  a  plaything 
for  my  child,”  said  the  person.  Coyote  “That  one,  that  one, 
that  one!”  did  say;  “it’s  that  one  that  said  so,”  said  Coyote. 
But  the  person,  for  his  part,  “It  is  not  that  one  that  said  so,” 
(did  say);  but  Coyote  “It’s  that  one  that  said  so,”  said  Coyote, 
for  his  part.  Coyote  was  not  believed. 

How  often  was  he  not  found?  That  number  of  people  that 
went  to  war  against  him,  all  of  those  did  find  him.  Coyote  said, 
“  S-that  one  it  is  that  said  so,  ”  but  he  was  not  believed.  Then, 
’tis  said,  the  people  finished;  when  all  the  people  had  found  him, 
they  finished.  Just  when  they  finished,  then  did  Jack-Rabbit 
put  war  feathers  upon  his  head,  and  afar  off  “  Ba  wa'  au  wa'  au 
wa'  (etc.)”  he  whooped.  Now  then,  ’tis  said,  they  were  fought 
with.  Coyote  did  Jack- Rabbit  kill  first  of  all;  the  people  he 
annihilated.  Thus  it  was  that  he  did  that,  arrows  they  started2  3 


2  Observe  the  inferential.  These  verb  forms  do  not  primarily  narrate,  but 
explain  or  infer  the  origin  of  war. 

3  That  is,  they  started  the  first  war,  set  the  precedent  for  warfare. 
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12.  Beaver  Ferries  the  Deer  Across  Rogue  River. 

Wili1  yowo8,  sgisi  sbln  wok‘dixadi'1.  Ganehi8  almi'8s 
cu8alha8.  Ganehi8  dabalnixa  laale\  pliyin  handdt* *  wogowa8k‘. 
“8ei  me8s‘agwd,  lomtle'M”  Sbin  ei  8oyon,  pliyin  ei  ganau 
s'owo8s'au8  pliyin  gwala.  Xa'bdts' !ek‘ts‘ ligi'da2  laalit‘a8,  mi'hi8 
ei  s'alk!omok!6Em.  Ganehi8  p!iyin8d  bais‘owo8s'a-uda8  ei 
k!6mok!aEm;  mi1  waEIt!oxoxi.  “  8e**  eed  {etc.),"  sbin  eiat‘gwa 
ga  na8naga*8. 


Ganehi8  gwi8ne  laale\  mi1  hono8  dewenxa  wok‘iaUE.  “8el 
me8s‘agwa\  lomtle'M”  Mi*  sbin  ei  hansak‘w.  Ganehi8  ganau 
ginigiau8,  mi1  hansak‘w.  Mi1  hono8  ba-is'owoViwia**8;  mi1  hono8 
pliyin  ei  s'alk!omok!a8m.  Mi1  hono8  wa^tloxoxi.  ‘‘8En  8e“ 
{etc.)"  mi1  hono8  ei  laale\  “  Hat‘il8a3  8eihi,  dni8  eme8  yaxa 
ei8a.  Gelyalk14  ei,  ani8  eme8  yaxa  ei,”  nagd-ihi8.  Mi*  sbin 
ts'  !im‘ts'  !anx. 


Mi*  hono8  dewenxa  laale\  ‘‘8ei  me8s'agwa'l”  Mi*  hono8 
hansak‘w,  ganau  ginigia**8.  Ganehi8  pliyinhi  xebe8n  agd,  ga 
8ei  ogo8ak‘i;  haandadat‘  baxa8m,  adat‘  gini8k‘  pliyin.  Mi* 
hono8  “Lomtle',  eme8  ei  s'agwaM”  naganhi8.  Ganehi8  ei 


1  Hence  the  warlike  character  of  the  people  of  this  place,  the  Upper  Takelma. 

*  Xaa-xi-ts' Uk'ts' !igiida  =  “in-middle-of  water  its-backbone,”  in  other  words, 

equally  distant  from  either  shore.  Cf.  daa-xi-ts' !6klts' Hgiida  =  “alongside-of  water 
its-backbone,”  i.  e.,  not  far  from  one  of  the  banks. 
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at  Lat'gau.1  So  that  the  people  he  annihilated,  Jack- Rabbit 
it  was  that  did  so.  Coyote  indeed  got  the  people  into  trouble, 
he  lied;  but  Jack- Rabbit  did  not  really  do  that  (which  Coyote 
said  he  did). 


12.  Beaver  Ferries  the  Deer  Across  Rogue  River. 

A  house  there  was,  Coyote,  and  his  cousin  Beaver.  Then, 
tis  said,  they  always  lived  together.  Then  a  long  time  elapsed; 
deer  kept  arriving  at  the  other  side  of  the  river.  “  Paddle  a 
canoe  over  here,  old  man!”  Beaver  gave  them  a  canoe;  the 
deer  all  jumped  into  the  canoe,  many  deer.  When  it  got 
to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  then,  ’tis  said,  the  canoe  was  rent 
to  pieces  because  of  their  kicking  about  in  it.  Then,  ’tis  said, 
when  the  deer,  for  their  part,  did  all  jump  out  of  it,  the  canoe 
was  rent  to  pieces.  Now  (Beaver)  gathered  up  the  pieces. 

'  sEn,  sEn  ( etc .),”  that  did  Beaver’s  own  canoe  do. 

Then,  ’tis  said,  a  long  time  elapsed;  now  again  the  next  day 
arrived.  “Paddle  a  canoe  over  here,  old  man!’’  Now  Beaver 
paddled  the  canoe  over  the  river.  Then,  ’tis  said,  they  all 
went  therein,  and  he  paddled  them  across  the  river.  Now 
again  they  all  jumped  out,  and  again  the  deer  kicked  the  canoe 
to  pieces.  Now  again  he  gathered  the  pieces  together.  “sEn, 
£En  {etc.),"  the  canoe  again  now  groaned.  “Right  at  Hat‘il  is 
there  a  canoe  indeed,  not  only  here  is  there  a  canoe.  At  Gel- 
yalk'  is  there  a  canoe,  not  only  here  is  there  a  canoe,”  he  said. 
Now  Beaver  was  angry. 

Now  again  the  next  day  came.  “Paddle  a  canoe  over 
here!”  Now  again  he  paddled  it  across,  and  therein  they  all 
went.  The  deer  indeed  did  do  this,  and  that  canoe  he  always 
gave  to  them.  From  across  the  river  they  came,  over  to 


3  Hat‘i'1  was  a  Takelma  village  situated  on  Rogue  river  some  distance  above 
(east  of)  Table  Rock. 

4  Gelya*lk‘  was  another  Takelma  village.  It  was  situated  on  Rogue  river  below 
Table  Rock.  The  name  means  “facing  pine  trees;”  cf.  yaal,  “pine.” 

8 
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hansak‘w  hono8;  gane  hono8  ganau  ginigia"8  el,  gane  hansak1"’ 
hond8.  Ganehi8  mi1  hono8  gahi  na8neye8,  ba-is'owos'iwiau8. 
Ganehi8  mi'  hono8  k!omok!a8m  ei.  Mi1  hono8  “8En  8En  (etc.)'," 
wa8it!oxoxi.  “  Eme8da8x  di  8ei  yuk‘?  Di8loumi1  yaa  ei,  ani8 
eme8da8x  ei8h,”  naga-ihi8  sbin;  eiyaa  k!omok!a8m,  salk'.umu- 
k!imim  p!iyin  xebe8n.  Ganehi8  “  8ed  8En  (etc.),”  naga-ihi8;  mi1 
hono8  wa8it!ox6xi,  mi'  hono8  eiyat'gwa  8ik!uumhn.  “  E'me8da- 
baEx  di  e^a  yuk‘?  Gelyalkla2  eihi,  ani8  erne8  yaxa  ei8^. 
Hayadba'lsda3  ges'i8  hono8  ei,  ”  naga-ihi8  sbin,  ts' linl'ts' !anx. 


Hono8  dewenxa  laale\  “8ei  me8s'agwa,  lomthM”  naganhi8 
sbin.  He8ne  ei  hansak‘w,  mi1  hono8  ganau  ginigia118;  hansak‘w. 
Mi'  hono8  gdhi  na8neye8,  ba-is'owo8s'iwiaUE;  mi'  hono8  salklum- 
uklimin.  Mi'  hono8  “8En  sEn  (etc.),”  eyat'gwa  wa8it!oxoxi. 
Ganehi8  “  Eme8daba8x  di  8ei8a  yuk‘?”  naga-ihi8  sbin.  “  Gwen- 
p‘unk‘4  eihi,  Lat'gau5  ei  ge  hono8,  ani8  erne8  yaxh  ei,”  naga-ihi8. 
P!iyin  haandadat‘  baxa8m;  adat's’i8  p!iyin  ani8  k‘ai  yuk‘ 
he8n&,  haandadat‘  yaxa  p!lyin8a  yuk‘.  Gana8nex  gehi  yaxa 
yok  !oya8n. 


1  Dit'lo“mii  was  one  of  the  largest  villages  of  the  Takelma;  it  was  situated  at  the 
falls  ( diu )  of  Rogue  river.  The  name  means  “west  (of  which)  are  cedars;’’  cf.  lo^m, 
“cedar.” 

2  =  Gelyaalk‘-,:a. 

3  Another  Takelma  village.  The  name  means  “in  its  high  pines;”  cf.  bails, 

“  long.” 
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this  side  did  come  the  deer.  Now  again  “Old  man,  paddle  a 
canoe  over  here!  he  was  told.  Then  again  he  paddled  the 
canoe  across  the  river.  Then  again  they  all  went  into  the 
canoe,  and  again  he  paddled  it  across.  Now  then,  ’tis  said, 
they  did  that  same  thing,  they  all  jumped  out.  And  then  again 
the  canoe  was  rent  to  pieces.  Now  again  “gEn,  gEn  (etc.),”  (it 
groaned).  He  gathered  the  pieces  together.  “Is  it  only’ here 
that  there  is  a  canoe.''  Right  at  Digloumi  is  there  a  canoe, 
not  only  here  is  there  a  canoe  indeed,”  said  Beaver.  His  canoe 
was  rent  to  pieces ;  it  was  rent  by  being  kicked  to  pieces,  ’twas 
the  deer  that  did  so.  Then  “gEn,  gE"  (etc.),”  it  said.  ’  Now 
again  he  gathered  the  pieces  together,  and  again  he  fixed  his 
canoe.  “Is  it  only  here  that  there  is  a  canoe  indeed?  Right 
at  Gelyalk'  there  is  a  canoe  indeed,  not  only  here  is  there  a 
canoe.  At  Hayafiba'lsda,  there  also  is  there  a  canoe,”  said 
Beaver,  he  was  angry. 

Again  the  next  day  came.  “Paddle  a  canoe  over  here, 
old  man!”  Beaver  was  told.  Then  the  canoe  he  paddled 
across.  Now  again  they  all  went  therein,  and  he  paddled  them 
across.  Now  again  that  same  thing  they  did,  they  all  jumped 
out,  and  again  it  was  kicked  to  pieces.  Now  again  “gEn,  gEn 
(etc.),”  (it  groaned).  The  pieces  of  his  canoe  he  gathered 
together.  Then  “Is  it  only  here  that  there  is  a  canoe?”  said 
Beaver.  “At  Gwenpunk'  there  is  a  canoe  indeed,  at  Latgau, 
also  there  is  there  a  canoe,  not  only  here  is  there  a  canoe,” 
he  said.  The  deer  came  from  across  the  river.  Now  at  that 
time  there  "were  no  deer  on  this  side5 6  of  the  river,  only  on  the 
other  side  were  there  deer.  Just  that  far  thus  I  know.  " 


5  A  Takelma  village  on  Rogue  river.  The  name  seems  to  mean  “  east  of  rotten 
(trees);”  cf.  p'uii,  “rotten.” 

1  The  Takelma  village  farthest  to  the  east.  A  divergent  dialect  was  there 
spoken.  See  Sapir’s  “Notes  on  the  Takelma  Indians”  ( American  Anthropologist 
N.  S.,  Vol.  9),  pp.  252,  253,  255. 

6  That  is,  the  northern  side. 
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13.  Grizzly  Bear  and  Black  Bear.1 

Wili'  yowo8  xhmk‘,  nihwik‘w,  ha'p'da  ga'p!ini  xamk‘, 
nihwik‘w  ha'p'da  ga'p’.ini.  T'gwil  k!adak!at‘  beewi8,  yewYuk1 ; 
t‘awaxadi'1  laalausa8n.  Ganehi8  gwl'8ne  laale\  “T!ela8t 
odoba8,”  naga-ihi8  xamk‘,  nihwik‘w  nagk.  Dahoxa  lawalhida8 
t'gwil  yelex  debu'8  liwilhok‘w,  beewi8  ga  na8naga18  als'oumal. 
“T!ela8t‘  odoba8,”  naga-ihi8  xhmk‘  wa-iwi1,  t!elaahi  8odo8at‘. 


Ganehi8  dabalnixa  laale\  “T!ela8t‘  odoba8.”  Mi‘hi8 
dak!ocok‘  dagaxda  nihwiklw,  t!elaa  oudan.  “Yegwexdam.”— 
“A'ni8  yok!oya8n  yexbiaxddk'”  naga-ihi8  xhmk‘.  Ganehi8 
dahoxa  laalit‘a8  abaiyewe18,  no'ts!at‘gwanwl8  yowo8.  Ganehi8 
t'gwi'l  k!adak!at‘.  Ganehi8  hono8  “T  !ela8t‘  odoba8.”  Mi1 
hono8  dak!ocok‘.  ‘‘Yegwexdam  nagadi,”  naga-ihi8  nihwik‘w. 
Ganehi8  debalnixa  ga  na8naga.  Ganehi8  hono8  abaiyewe18. 
T'gwil  liwilhok‘w  yelex  debit'8.  “A'ni8  yok!oya8n  yegwex- 
binda8,  t‘awa.”  Ganehi8  yokloi  domk'wia  gel8wagulok‘wa 
xamk‘.  Ganehi8  abaiyeweida8  dahouxh,  “Gane  dewenxa  laalit‘a8 
gani8  hono8  t'gwi1!  k!aadaba8,”  nagahi8  t'awaxa  laalauhi. 


Gane  mbhi8  t'elma  p!a-idi8louk‘ ;  yok!oi  ddmk‘w6guluk‘. 
Ganehi8  beyant‘gwa  “8agh  t'elma  dlsgh'i8xgi8  he8nd  dtimxink1,” 
naga-ihi8  nihwik‘w,  beyant‘gwa  ga  nagh.  ‘‘Ga  deegwdlda8k‘ ; 
disgd/8xgi82  he8ne  dhmxink',”  nagd-ihi8  nihwik‘w.  “  He8ne 
i'daga  n6us’  hapxwi  xamk‘  “  ‘ P!aagabd8!’  naagi8k‘,  he8nesi8 


'Compare  Boas,  Kathlamet  Texts,  pp.  118-28;  Gatschet,  op.  cit.,  pp.  118-23; 
and  the  Yana  myth  of  Grizzly  Bear  and  Deer  obtained  by  Dr.  Dixon  (see  Sapir, 
Yana  Texts,  note  319). 
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13.  Grizzly  Bear  and  Black  Bear.1 

A  house  there  was,  Grizzly  Bear,  Black  Bear,  Grizzly 
Bear’s  two  children,  and  Black  Bear’s  two  children.  Every 
day  they  used  to  pick  hazel  nuts,  and  were  wont  to  return; 
sisters  they  called  each  other.  Then,  ’tis  said,  a  long  time 
elapsed.  “Let  us  hunt  for  your  lice,’’  said  Grizzly  Bear,  to 
Black  Bear  she  said  it.  Whenever  the  evening  came,  they 
always  brought  home  burden  baskets  full  of  hazel  nuts,  every 
day  they  did  that  in  the  mountains.  “For  your  lice  let  us  hunt,  ” 
said  the  Grizzly  Bear  female,  and  for  her  lice  indeed  she  always 
hunted. 

1  hen,  ’tis  said,  a  long  time  elapsed.  “Let  us  hunt  for  your 
lice,’’  (said  Grizzly  Bear).  Now,  ’tis  said,  she  bit  Black  Bear’s 
head  a  little  (while)  her  lice  were  hunted  for.  “You’ve  bit  me.’’ 

“I  did  not  know  that  I  was  biting  you,”  said  Grizzly  Bear. 
Then,  ’tis  said,  when  the  evening  came,  they  returned  home, 
each  other’s  neighbors  they  were.  Now  they  used  to  pick 
hazel  nuts.  Then  again,  ’tis  said,  “Let  us  hunt  for  your  lice,” 
(said  Grizzly  Bear).  Now  again  she  bit  her  a  little.  “You’ve 
bit  me,  have  you  not?”  said  Black  Bear.  Now  for  a  long  time 
she  did  that  to  her.  Then  again  they  returned  home,  and 
burden  baskets  full  of  hazel  nuts  they  brought  home.  “I 
did  not  know  that  I  was  biting  you,  sister.”  Then,  ’tis  said, 
she  knew  that  Grizzly  Bear  was  intending  to  kill  her.  Then, 
’tis  said,  when  they  returned  home  in  the  evening,  “Now  when 
the  next  day  comes,  then  let  us  again  pick  hazel  nuts,”  (Grizzly 
Bear)  said  to  her,  sister  she  called  her. 

Now  then,  ’tis  said,  an  acorn  pestle  she  stood  up,  she  knew 
that  (Grizzly  Bear)  was  intending  to  kill  her.  Then  to  her 
daughters,  “  Should  this  acorn  pestle  fall,  then  she  will  have 
killed  me,”  said  Black  Bear,  to  her  daughters  that  she  said. 
“You  shall  watch  that.  Should  it  fall,  then  she  will  have  killed 

2  So  heard  for  disgu'isxgie .  It  is  very  difficult  sometimes  to  hear  the  second 
element  of  the  ui  didhthong  of  this  and  related  forms,  partly  because  of  the  palatal 
character  of  the  first  element  and  partly  because  the  glottal  catch  succeeding  the 
diphthong  makes  it  of  less  than  normal  duration. 
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xamk*  hdpxda**  de8inuut!i8k‘,”  nagahi8  beyant'gwa  nihwik‘w. 
Ganehi8  aga  t'elma  tlegwegwdlt*.  “  He8ne  disgu/iexgis, 
‘Xamlouba8’  naagi8k*  he8ne,  ”  naga-ihi8;  “he8nes'i8  goudat‘ba8 
hagwelp  !iyd,  ”  nagahi8  nihwik‘w  beyant'gwa.  “  P!ahdnk‘i8 
ba-ihemgdt‘ba8,  la8it‘baak!it‘ba8,”  nagdhi8  nihwik‘w. 


Ganehi8  mi1  habebini  laale\  mi*  t'elma  disguyu/8x.  Nouc 
gini8k‘  xamk1  hap‘da  waada.  “  P!agaba8hdn,  xam.louba8han,” 
naga-ihi8  nihwik‘w  beydn.  “Ha-u,”  nagdi8.  “Ganehi8  xam- 
p!aga*8.  Mbhi8  xamde8Inuut‘,  mi*  loho*8  xdmk*  beydn  ga'phni. 
Ganehi8  xamk1  hawili'da  ginik‘w  hapxdaahi;  mi*  sep*  p!ul 
gandu,  gwelt‘gau  k‘ap!ak‘ap*  hapliyd.  Ganehi8  p!aha8n,  mi1 
ba-ihemek‘;  ulum  he8ne  nixa  ga  nagaik'wana8  ga  na8nagd 
p’.ahant*.  Ganehi8  la8it‘bagat‘bak‘ ;  nou  be6  k!iyiik‘da8  he8nehi 
xebe8n,  he8ne  sep  aga8a  xamk1  hapxda.  Ganehi8  ulum8d  nixa 
ga  nagaik‘wa,  “P!d's  baa8Isgeet!it‘ba8,  ge  nat‘ba8,”  nagd-ihi8 
nihwiklw8d,  ga  nagd  beyant'gwa.  Ganehi8  hawilit'gwan  yewe*8 
nihwik‘w  hapxdab  Ganehi8  p!ees  baa8Isgeet‘;  gane  yd8,  ganau 
naga*8,  ya8;  mi*  k!uwu,£  ha'pxdaa  nihwik‘w,  xamk‘  hapxda** 
tlomom.  Gane  yd8. 


Dahouxa  laalit‘a8  yewei£  xamk*.  Ganehi8  anl8  k‘ai  hapxdaa; 
daasgek!i.  “  Gwidi  Lelt‘p*?”2  Haxiya  uyuu8s’iau8  hapxwi 
wa-iwi*t‘an,  “He  he  he  he!  he  he  he  he!”  T‘gwil  yeldx 
debu'8  labdk*,  hawi8  ani8  abaiginl8k*.  Bou  nexada8  abaigini8k‘; 


‘That  is,  they  escaped  by  an  underground  passage  through  the  ground. 

2  l-  is  a  characteristic,  intrinsically  meaningless  “grizzly-bear  prefix”  in  the  same 
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me,’  said  Black  Bear.  “In  that  case  to  those  children  next 
door  of  Grizzly  Bear  shall  you  say  ‘Let  us  bathe!’  and  then  you 
shall  drown  Grizzly  Bear’s  children,”  said  Black  Bear  to  her 
daughters.  Then,  ’tis  said,  they  watched  this  acorn  pestle. 
“If  it  should  fall,  in  that  case  you  shall  say  to  them,  ‘Let  us 
play  in  the  water!’  ”  she  said;  “and  then  you  shall  bury  them 
down  in  the  fire-place,’’  said  Black  Bear  to  her  daughters. 
“When  they  are  done,  you  will  take  them  out,  and  you  will 
slit  them  open,”  said  Black  Bear  to  them. 

Now  then,  'tis  said,  noon  came,  and  the  acorn  pestle  fell, 
Next  door  they  went  to  Grizzly  Bear’s  children.  ‘‘Let  us  all 
bathe,  let  us  all  play  in  the  water,”  said  the  daughters  of  Black 
Bear.  “Yes,”  they  said.  Then,  ’tis  said,  they  bathed  in  the 
water.  Now  they  drowned  them  in  the  water,  and  the  two 
daughters  of  Grizzly  Bear  died.  Then  into  the  house  of  Grizzly 
Bear  they  took  her  children  indeed;  now  they  roasted  them  in 
the  ashes,  down  under  the  ground  they  threw  them  in  the  fire. 
Then,  ’tis  said,  they  were  done,  and  they  took  them  out;  as 
before  their  mother  had  told  them,  that  they  did  to  them 
(till  they  were)  done.  Then  they  ripped  them  open.  In  the 
afternoon,  just  then  they  did  so,  then  they  roasted  just  these 
children  of  Grizzly  Bear.  Now  formerly,  indeed,  their  mother 
had  told  them  that,  “You  will  lift  up  the  rock  acorn-mortar, 
there  you  will  go,”  said  Black  Bear,  for  her  part,  that  she  had 
said  to  her  daughters.  Then  into  their  own  house  returned 
the  children  of  Black  Bear.  Then  the  rock  acorn-mortar  they 
lifted  up,  and  went  off;  therein  they  passed,  off  they  went.1 
Now  Black  Bear’s  children  ran  away,  Grizzly  Bear’s  children 
they  had  killed.  Then  off  they  went. 

When  evening  came  Grizzly  Bear  returned.  Now  her 
children  were  not  there;  she  listened.  “Where  L-are  you?” 
In  the  water  there  was  laughter  (as  of)  little  girls,  “  H6  he  he  he! 
he  he  he  he!”  A  burden  basket  full  of  hazel  nuts  she  carried 


sense  in  which  J--  is  a  “coyote  prefix.”  l-  does  not  occur  as  a  normal  Takelma 
sound,  though  its  use  as  such  in  the  neighboring  Athabascan  dialects  is  very 
frequent. 
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ganehi8  mi1  yaxa  p!ahant‘  de8!wlik!ik‘w  la8!t‘baak‘t‘bak‘na8. 
Gane  ml’hi8  gayau  p!a/nt‘.  Gane  he8ne  yaahi8  “  S'me£yep‘, 
me8yep‘,“  ba-ibilluda8  gw!  £uyuu£s'da£  hapxwi  wa-iwl‘t‘an; 
mi1  ge  ginl8k‘.  “S'me£yep‘,  s'me8yep‘.”  Mi1  haxiyd  ginl8k‘. 
Ganehi8  gw!  8uyuu8s'da8  ge  ginl8k‘;  ge  wok‘,  an  I8  k‘ai.  Nou 
yaa  “He  he  he!’’  Mi1  hono8  ge  hiwillu£.  “S'me8yep‘, 
s’me8yep‘. ’’  Ge  wok‘,  an!8  k‘ai.  Mi1  hono8  hlnau  uyu/8s'iau£, 
hapxwi  wa-iwi  gap!ini.  Mi1  hono8  hinau  hiwiliu£.  “S'me8yep‘, 
s'me8yep‘.  ”  Mi1  hono8  ge  wok‘,  an!8  k‘ai.  Mi‘  he8ne  nou  yaa 
hono8  uyu^s'ia118;  hono8  ge  hiwiliu£.  “Me8yep‘,”  naga-ihi8 
xamk1.  Mi1  hono8  hlnau  yaa  hono8  u'yu8s‘iau£;  huulu'nk‘wa 
gwidigwas.  Ge8  yaahi  gane  t!ayhk‘,  s'as'ini.  “Gwidl  Lna8- 
naga18?’’  i's'ihi8  sgeleu£.  Mi'  huulint‘,  adat‘wi8  hiwillu£. 


Mi1  abaiginl8k‘  hawillt'gwa.  “  Lhap‘dek‘  di  Lyuk‘  ?  ga  dl 
p!a/nt‘  gaik‘a8?”  naga-ihi8.  Nous'  ginl8k‘.  Ganehi8  k‘ai  gwala 
ba8dlk‘ap !ak‘ap‘ ;  t’gaa  yamht1,  k‘ai  gwala  yamht‘,  “Gwidl 
gini8k‘  hapxdek1?  ”  Gwi'8ne  laale';  ganehi8  mi1  p  Id's  ba8isgaak‘- 
sghk1,2  d!hauyaa  ge8  yaahi  s'alxda  da8alt  !avak‘.  Ganehi8  mi1 
swadak1.  “P!idiLp‘a/8t‘p‘idit‘k‘,3  p!idiLp‘a/8t‘p‘idit‘k‘ !  ”  mi! 
t‘agdi£  gana8nhx ;  swadak1,  “P!idiLp‘a'8t‘p‘idit‘k\  p!idiLp‘a/8t‘- 
p‘idit‘k‘!’’  nagd18.  Gwiclwok'di  wok‘,  agas'i8  nihwlk‘w 
hapxdaa  hanxiyh;  gas-!8  hangwidik‘w  mex,  gwelxdaa  ei 
k!emd,  hapxwi  wa-iwlVan  gadak1  nagai£. 


La‘  mologola'p‘a  waada  aba-iwok‘  xhmk‘,  abaiginl8k‘. 


'The  children  of  Black  Bear  had  left  behind  an  image  of  their  own  laughter  in 
order  to  delay  the  pursuer. 

'2baasisgeet‘,  “he  lifted  and  turned  it  over,”  was  said  to  be  more  correct. 

3 The  word  in  its  normal  form  is  p‘dast‘ p'idit'k1,  “my  liver,”  the  reference  being 
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on  her  back.  Not  yet  had  she  entered  the  house.  After  a 
little  while  she  went  inside.  Now  then  (they  lay  there)  all 
done,  spread  out,  ripped  open.  Now  then,  ’tis  said,  she  ate 
their  livers.  Now  just  then  “S-come  back,  come  back!”  (she 
said),  as  she  rushed  out  to  where  there  was  laughter  (as  of) 
little  children;  now  there  she  came.  “S-come  back,  s-come 
back!”  Now  into  the  water  she  went.  Then,  ’tis  said,  where 
there  was  laughter,  there  she  went;  there  she  arrived,  but  they 
were  not  there.  Just  down  river  “He  he  he!”  (it  sounded). 
Now  again  there  she  ran.  “S-come  back,  s-come  back!”  There 
she  arrived,  but  they  were  not  there.  Now  again  up  river  there 
was  laughter  (as  of)  two  little  children.  Now  again  up  river 
she  ran.  “S-come  back,  s-come  back!”  Now  again  there  she 
arrived,  but  they  were  not  there.  Now  then  just  down  river 
there  was  laughter  again;  again  there  she  ran.  “Come  back!” 
said  Grizzly  Bear.  Now  again  just  up  river  there  was  laughter 
once  more;  she  was  plumb  tired  out.1  Right  there  she  then 
found  it  out,  she  stood  still.  “What  L-is  the  matter?”  she  kept 
shouting.  Now  she  was  tired,  to  every  place  had  she  run. 

Now  she  went  home  into  her  own  house,  “l-so  it  is  L-my 
children?  So  that  was  their  livers  that  I  ate?”  she  said.  Next 
door  she  went.  Then  everything  she  turned  over;  the  earth 
she  asked,  everything  she  asked,  “Where  did  my  children  go?” 
Some  time  elapsed,  and  then  she  lifted  up  the  rock  acorn-mor¬ 
tar,  last  of  all  she  discovered  their  footprints  right  there.  Now 
then,  ’tis  said,  she  pursued  them.  “O  L-my  liver!  O  L-my 
liver!”  now  thus  she  cried.  She  pursued  them,  and  “O  L-my 
liver!  O  L-my  liver!”  she  said.  Somewheres  or  other  they  had 
arrived,  and  now  Black  Bear’s  children  were  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water.  Indeed  Crane  had  thrown  his  leg  across  the  river 
and  made  a  canoe  of  it,  and  the  little  girls  passed  over  on  it. 

Grizzly  Bear  arrived  at  the  house  of  old  woman  Excrement, 


generally  to  a  salmon-liver.  The  form  in  the  text  is  exclamatory;  it  shows  a  very 
unusual  type  of  reduplication  and  is  further  augmented  by  the  l-  characteristic  of 
the  grizzly-bear.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  word  is  in  any  way  related  to  plaan, 
the  ordinary  word  for  “  liver.” 
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“Gwidi  Lbout‘baala'p‘ak!an?  ”  nagd-ihi8  xdmk‘.  “Daa- 
t ‘muugal-lewe8li  wi8n,  Ilayaak‘na8n,  ”  nagd-ihi8  ml/8s  ld‘  molo- 
gola'p‘a,  8dni8  yok!oyd8n  k‘ai  mologola'p‘axdaa.  “Daa- 
t‘muugal-lewe8liwi8n,”  nagd-ihi8  mologola/p'a,  dm8  dak'dahal 
xdmk‘.  “Gwidi  Lbout‘baala'p‘ak!an?  and!8  da8aganit‘  k‘ai 
nagdsbinda8  ?  ”  nagd-ihi8  xdmk‘.  Bo11  nexada8  ts‘ !ini‘ts' !anx 
mologola'p'a  yamdt'  gwelgelyowoMa8,  hapliyd  gelk!iyl8k‘, 
yeexit‘gwa  Igikia.  “Ge8meedi  gi  yemesi?”  nagd-ihi8.  Mi1 
xamk‘8a  ba-ibili118,  ganehi8  hdxiyd  hiwillu8.  Mi*  ei  yilim, 
“Ei  me8s'agwd!”  nagd-ihi8.  Mi*  mex  ydahi  gwelxdagwa 

hanlouk‘,  gwelxdagwa  ogoihi.  Mi*  gaddk1  naga*8.  Mi*  s’al8ik!a- 
lak!al,  xa**xiyd  laale\  “8e‘!’’  Mi1  isgeet‘sgdt‘  gwelxdagwa 
mex;  mi*  loho*8  xdmk‘,  xamgwidik‘wdagwa  mex.  Agds'i8 
ulum  k!uwu,E  yaxa  gadak*  nihwik‘w  ha/pxdaa  meex  gwelxda. 


14.  Eagle  and  the  Grizzly  Bears. 

Mex  yulum  k‘abaxaa;  yulum  beewi8  alhu'ihi’xk1,  gwala 
cix  doumdamk‘  p!iyin.  Gasi8  dabalnixa  lap‘k‘;  aldi  s’om 
ga8al  alhuyuxk1,  cix  wili  debu/8bdx,  ydmxs’i8  xle8pxdaa 
k!em8dmk‘  mex.  Ganga  gana8nex  alhu'ihihck*,  hadedilt'a 
s'um  ga8dl  alhd'ihi*xk‘,  mdxas'i8  yamx  kloloi  dulu'tlalhi.2 
Gana8nexhi  ci8uli  mdxadi'l,  nixas’i8  dm8  k‘di.  Hat‘gaadilt‘a 
s'om  ga8al  cix  t!omo'm;  beewi8  ydmx  wili  debii/08k'i. 


Gwi/8ne  laale\  mi*  mex  k‘abaxaa  “Wede  i'daga  hees‘oumdl 
wede  ge  wit ‘am,”  nagdhi8.  Alhuyux  hadedilt'a.  Ganehi8 


1  Whispered. 
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and  went  inside.  “Where  are  the  L-orphans?”  said  Grizzly 
Bear.  “I  swing  about  the  shells  in  my  ears,  I  coil  my  basket 
tight,  said  a  certain  Excrement  woman,  I  know  not  what  sort 
of  woman.  “I  swing  about  the  shells  in  my  ears,”  said  the  old 
woman,  she  answered  not  Grizzly  Bear.  “Where  are  the 
L-orphans?  Did  you  not  hear  what  I  said  to  you?’’  said  Grizzly 
Bear.  After  a  little  while  the  old  woman  became  angry, 
(whom)  she  had  asked  as  she  had  her  back  towards  her ;  towards 
the  fire-place  she  turned  around,  her  awl  she  seized.  “Where¬ 
fore  do  you  ask  me?”  Now  Grizzly  Bear,  for  her  part,  jumped 
out  of  the  house,  then  ran  to  the  water.  Now  she  called  for  a 
canoe,  “Paddle  a  canoe  over  here!’’  she  said.  Now  Crane, 
indeed,  (said),  “8b!”  and  he  stretched  his  own  leg  across,  his 
own  leg  he  gave  her.  Now  she  walked  on  top  of  it.  And  she 
scratched  his  leg  with  her  claws,  got  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the 
water.  “  8e‘ !  (exclaimed  Crane).  Now  Crane  turned  his  leg 
to  one  side,  and  Grizzly  Bear  died,  Crane  threw  her  into  the 
water.  But  formerly  Black  Bear’s  children  had  escaped  by 
just  passing  over  Crane’s  leg. 


14.  Eagle  and  t'he  Grizzly  Bears. 

1  here  were  Crane  and  his  son  Eagle.  Every  day  Eagle 
was  wont  to  go  out  hunting,  much  venison  (he  brought  home), 
deer  he  used  to  kill.  Now  a  long  time  elapsed;  in  all  the  moun¬ 
tains  he  went  out  hunting,  and  the  house  was  brimful  of  veni¬ 
son,  and  pan-like  cakes  of  fat  Crane  used  to  make.  Thus  he 
was  ever  wont  to  hunt.  Everywhere  in  the  mountains  he  used 
to  hunt,  while  his  father  stuffed  the  baskets  with  fat.  Thus 
indeed  he  and  his  father  dwelt,  but  mother  there  was  none. 
In  every  land  among  the  mountains  he  procured  venison,  every 
day  he  filled  the  house  with  fat. 

Some  time  elapsed,  and  Crane  said  to  his  son,  “  Do  not  (go) 
beyond  yonder  mountain,  do  not  go  there.”  Everywhere  he 


2  All  the  verb  forms  up  to  this  point  have  been  inferential ;  from  here  on  the 
narrative  makes  use  of  aorists. 
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dabalnixa  laale'.  “K‘adi  naga,  k‘ai  ga8al  di  ‘Wede  I'daga 
hees’oumal  wit'am’  neges’i?”  naga-ihi8  yulum,  mdxa  naga. 
Mi*  gelhewehau  ci8uli;  bou  nexada8  baat!ebet‘.  Mi’  ya8,  gehi 
gini8k‘.  Dak‘s’oumal  ba-iwok‘,  xam8alyowo8.  o+  t‘gaa  du; 
mi/8s  yaxa  wai-iwi1  dip1  oup‘  cugwan  yelexdaa  labak1;  wa-iwi1 
du,  yuubi‘  du,  ganat'hi  alxfk*.  “Ga  di  nak‘ik‘  wiham8a?  ga 
di  ga8al  ‘Wede  ge  gingat’  nexik'?”  naga-ihi8  yulum.  Dabal- 
nixahi  ge  s'as'ini,  alxl‘k‘  wa-iwi1.  Ganehi8  bou  nexada8  laalit‘a8 
ge  gini8k‘,  da^ldMa  laale\  Agas’i8  “A'ni8  ml'8wa  alt'.eyexi,” 
naga18  yulum8a,  agas’i8  xamk‘  wa-iwi1  mi1  alt!ayak‘wa. 
Ganehi8  smelau8x  des’infda1  sak‘w.  Baahi8yank‘w,  cugunit'gwa 
ganau  gwidik‘w  smelau8x;  anis’i8  alxfk1,  ganga  dip*  oup‘.  Gidi/£ 


hiwilius  wa-iwi1  waada  yulum;  bou  nexada8  waada  wok‘. 
Ganehi8  k‘ai  na8naga18,2  loulagwasa8n,  waahimisa8n. 


Mi1  nou  be6  di/8k!iyi8k‘;  ganehi8  mi1  hayeewdxdaada  laale'4 
xamk‘  wa-iwi1  opxak! an.  Agas’i8  p'elexa8  wili  8ixdivl.  Ganehi8 
Gwidi  mats!aga8n?”  naga18  xamk‘  wa-iwi1,  mi/8sga8hi  wa-iwi1. 
“Gane  has’ugwinde  di  mats!aga8n?  A'lhidaagina8.  Gwidi 
mats!agd8n?”  naga-ihi8  gelhewehana8.  Agas’i8  p‘elxa8s  hawi 
k'ebili;  deedahi  abaiyeegwia  gelguluk*  opxak! an.  Ganehi8  no" 
be6  k!iyi8k‘  dahouxa.  Ganehi8  u'luk!it‘gwa  gadal  mats!ak‘; 
ganehi8  aba-iyewe18.  Mi1  ligi8,  dip*  ligik‘w.  Ganehi8  gwelyaa- 
himats!ak‘,  tslayam.  Mi1  maxa8h  “ed\  En‘,  En‘,  En‘,”  s’in- 
t!ayhk‘;  an!8  k‘ai  naga18  wa-iwi1. 


1  Literally,  “  in  front  of  her  nose.” 

2  Literally,  “  something  they-did.” 
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hunted.  Then,  ’tis  said,  a  long  time  elapsed.  “  What  did  he 
mean  by  it,  for  what  reason  ‘Do  not  go  beyond  yonder  mountain  ’ 
did  he  say  to  me?”  said  Eagle,  of  his  father  he  said  it.  Now 
he  thought  about  it,  was  seated;  after  a  little  while  he  arose. 
Now  he  went,  right  there  he  proceeded.  On  top  of  the  mountain 
he  arrived,  looked  down  into  the  plain.  Oh,  ’twas  a  pretty 
land,  and  just  one  girl  was  digging  camass  and  a  burden 
basket  of  roots  she  carried  on  her  back.  Pretty  was  the  girl, 
pretty  was  her  basket-cap,  just  that  kind  of  (girl)  he  saw. 
“  So  is  that  what  my  father  meant,  for  his  part?  Is  it  for  that 
reason  that  he  said  to  me,  ‘Do  not  go  there’?”  said  Eagle. 
For  a  long  time  indeed  he  stood  there,  looked  at  the  girl.  Then 
when  a  little  while  had  passed,  he  went  there,  close  to  her  he 
came.  Now  Eagle  for  his  part,  said,  “  She  has  not  discovered 
me  probably,  ’  ’  but  the  Grizzly  Bear  girl  had  already  discovered 
him.  Then,  ’tis  said,  arrow  shafts  he  shot  before  her.  She 
just  picked  them  up,  threw  the  arrow  shafts  into  her  basket; 
but  she  did  not  look  at  him,  went  ahead  digging  camass.  Closer 
and  closer  hastened  Eagle  to  the  girl,  after  a  little  while  he  came 
up  to  her.  Then,  ’tis  said,  they  enjoyed  themselves,  played 
with  each  other,  talked  to  each  other. 

Now  the  sun  was  falling  down  river,3 4  and  now  time  it  be¬ 
came  for  the  elder  brothers  of  the  Grizzly  Bear  girl  to  return; 
indeed  they  went  out  to  war,  (lived  in)  ten  houses.  Then,  ’tis 
said,  “Where  am  I  going  to  put  him?”  said  the  Grizzly  Bear 
girl,  just  one  girl.  “Now  shall  I  put  him  in  my  basket?  He 
might  be  discovered.  Where  am  I  going  to  put  him?”  she  said, 
thinking.  Now  those  that  had  gone  out  to  war  were  still  absent ; 
before  her  elder  brothers,  indeed,  she  desired  to  return  home. 
Then  the  sun  was  falling  down  river  in  the  evening.  Then,  ’tis 
said,  in  her  own  hair  she  put  him,  then  returned  home.  Now 
she  came  home  with  her  burden,  camass  she  brought  home. 
Then,  ’tis  said,  she  put  him  away  in  the  back  of  the  house,  she 

3  Rogue  river  flows  west.  Hence  “up  river”  ( hinau )  is  often  used  in  Takelma 
as  synonymous  with  east,  “down  river”  (nou)  as  synonymous  with  west. 

4  Literally,  “  in-their-returning  it-became.” 
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Ganehi8  dahouxa  laale\  mi1  be6  hawiya8;1  mi1 3  baxa8m, 
dayawlx  baxamak‘w,2  da8ol  dhhiwili118  yawd-ida8,  “Gil8a  yulum 
sbexalt'a  mi/Ewa  nagalt‘e8,  we'k!alk‘,  we'klalk*.  Yomo,  yomd, 
k‘u/unax4!”5  naga-ihi8  yawa-ida8  wili  ixdil  xamk‘,  mi1  p‘elxa8s 
yeweida8;  dugumsl8  lap1,  t‘aga18  haapxi  labak‘na8.  Mi1  abai- 
gim8k‘.  “l'da  dahauxt‘git‘  hYe8,”  ga  mdxaa  naga,  haux 
ogoihi ;  nixaVi8  “l'da  dak‘alt‘glt‘  eiit‘es ;  l'da  dadoumt‘git‘ 
bYe8,”  naga.  *“T'da  dagwast‘git‘  8iYe8,”6  nagahi8  maxa,  haapxi 
dugum  deligialt*  maxa.  Mi1  {noise  of  greedy  swallowing)  gayau, 
ha-ugwenyut!uyat‘  yap!a  gwaVi1.  Ganehi8  mi1  yiwin  8w6'k‘i8 
t'opxa  waada  ge  yaxa  naga18,  u'liikli1  gadal  yegwek‘w; 
al8it‘bdak‘. 


Ganehi8  dewenxa  laale\  hono8  p'elexa8  weegia-uda8. 
Ganehi8  mi1  lemek!ia-uda8  he8nehi  baiyeweyak‘w  t!lt‘gwa 
xamk‘  wa-iwi1.  Ganehi8  p!aga18  yulum  dap!a/la-u  du. 
Ganehi8  xuma  8ogoIhi  xamk‘  wa-iwi1;  anl8  yap!a  gayau, 
a/k‘8a  dip1  gayau  luxum,  ga  8a/k‘8a  gayau.  Ganehi8  “A'ndi 
Lyuklalxde8  detclugiit1?  dadak‘daak‘,”  nagasa8nhi8  xamk‘ 
lomth1  guxdagwadi'l.  Mi1  beyan  “  K‘ai  nagalt‘p‘?  s‘ou8 
deegwalt ‘gwi'p ‘ anp ‘ ”  naga-ihi8  xamk‘  wa-iwi1,  maxa8  nixaa 
nagh.  Ganehi8  mi1  alhuyux  yulum,  hawi  8dnl8  habeebini  laalev. 
Mi1  yeweyak‘w  cix;  wili  8ixdil,  clxs'i8  doumk‘  ixdil.  Mi/8sga8 
ogoihi  xamk‘  wa-iwi1,  nous‘  mi/8s  hono8  ogoihi;  wili  8ixdll, 
gas'i8  mi/8sgawi8  ogoihi.  “  Wede  hono8  yap!a  ga-iwht‘p‘, 


1  Probably  for  ha-uyde ,  “  under-wenl.” 

2  Literally,  “  mouth-talking  they-came-with-it.” 

3  It  is  not  at  all  clear  what  is  meant  by  this  word.  It  is  evidently  some  epithet 
of  Eagle,  as  indicated  by  the  “exclusive”  suffix  -t'a.  The  Grizzly  Bears  mean  that 
they  saw  some  one  shine  afar  off  and  took  him  for  Eagle,  but  then  discovered  their 
mistake. 

4 This  is  a  “story-form,”  the  normal  form  being  k'winax-.  Compare  with  the 

form  given  in  the  text  the  Upper  Takelma  k'ii'unciks  t\  "  his  kin.” 
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hid  him.  Now  her  father,  for  his  part,  “e"1,  En‘,  En‘,  En‘,” 
did  smell  him,  but  nothing  said  the  girl. 

Then  it  became  evening  and  the  sun  went  under.  Now 
they  came,  talking  to  one  another  they  came,  close  they  came 
talking  to  one  another.  “  I,  for  my  part,  did  think  it  was  Eagle 
sbexalta,3  shining,  shining.  ‘Catch  up  with  him,  catch  up 
with  him,  Kinsman!’  ”  said  the  Grizzly  Bears  of  ten  houses 
talking  with  each  other  as  now,  having  gone  out  to  war,  they 
returned.  And  babies  they  carried,  and  the  children  cried  as 
they  carried  them.  Now  they  went  into  the  -houses.  “  Ecce 
tibi  vulvam,”  id  patri  suo  dixerunt,  vulvam  ei  dederunt.  At 
matri  suae  “  Ecce  tibi  penem,  ecce  tibi  testes,  ’  ’  dixerunt.  “  Ecce 
tibi  intestina,  ”  patri  suo  dixerunt;  infantes  patri  suo  ut  ederet 
dederunt.  Now  they  ate  them  swallowing  them  down  greedily, 
the  intestines  of  people  they  gobbled  down.  Now  then,  ’tis 
said,  he  w'ho  was  without  speech  to  his  elder  sister,  right  there 
did  proceed,  and  in  her  hair  he  bit,  but  she  struck  him. 

Then,  ’tis  said,  the  next  day  came,  and  again,  when  it  dawned, 
they  went  out  to  war.  Now  then,  when  they  had  all  departed,  just 
then  the  Grizzly  Bear  girl  took  out  her  husband.  Then  Eagle, 
the  handsome  youth,  did  bathe.  Then  food  the  Grizzly  Bear 
girl  gave  to  him;  she,  for  her  part,  did  not  eat  people— camass 
she  ate  and  manzanita,  that  did  she,  for  her  part,  eat.  Then, 
’tis  said,  “Are  not  L-your  teeth  sharp?  Sharpen  them!”  said 
old  man  Grizzly  Bear  and  his  wife  to  each  other.  Now  their 
daughter,  “What  did  you  say?  Take  care  of  yourselves!” 
said  the  Grizzly  Bear  girl,  to  her  father  and  mother  she  said 
it.  Now  then,  ’tis  said,  Eagle  went  out  to  hunt.  Not  yet  had 
it  become  noon,  and  he  returned  with  venison;  there  were  ten 
houses,  so  ten  deer  he  had  killed.  One  he  gave  to  the  Grizzly 


5  Each  syllable  in  this  sentence  is  pronounced  heavily  and  by  itself.  It  is 
evidently  desired  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  lumbering  ungainliness  of  the  grizzly 
bears. 

6  It  was  not  found  possible  to  ascertain  just  what  -t'git'  i:iit‘es  means.  The  da- 
in  dahaux-  (,  -k‘al-,  -do^m-,  -gwas-)t'gU'  means  probably  “in  mouth,  for  eating.’’ 
These  sentences  are  pronounced  with  the  clumsiness  noted  above. 
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I'lts!ak‘w.  A'ga  yaxa  gaip‘  cix.  ‘Mi1  alguxwidam  wok1,’1 
nat‘ba8.  Wede  hono8  yap!a  gwaasi‘  ga-iwat‘p‘,”  nagd-ihi8 
xamk‘  wa-iwi1,  nixa  ga  naga;  nous'wi8  aldil  ga  naga  molo- 
gola'p‘ak!an  lomth1  wili  8ixdbl  aldi  guuxgwht‘. 


Gas'i8  aga8a  k‘abaxak!an  ga  p‘elexa8  beewi8;  agas'i8  wa-iwi1 
yowouda8  deyehal  wili  ml'8sga8  ganhu,  lomth1  guxdagwadi'l, 
gasi8  dap!ala-u  ga/p!ini,  ga  mi/8sga8n3  yiwin  wo'k‘i8  t!os'out‘aa. 
Ganehi8  k‘ai  na8naga18,  cix  gayawana8  be.  Ganehi8  mi1  be6 
ha-uyana8gulugwana8  ts'.ayhm  t!it‘gwa  xamk‘  wa-iwi1,  mi1 
p‘elxa8s8k  yeuguluk1;  mi1  dahouxa  laale\  Ganehi8  mologola/- 
p‘ak!an  lomtlida/p'aklan  xumu8k‘  pliyin  yamxdaa  gayawana8 
be^waMi1,4  habeebini  ligik‘w  cix8h  yol6m. 


Ganehi8  yewe18  p‘elxd8s;  yawa18,  “Gil8a  ga  mi'swa  nagdi- 
t‘eEhis,  wek!dlk‘,  wek!dlk‘,”  naga-ida8.  “Gas'i8  ‘K‘uunax 
yomo’  naga8n,  whin  yaxa  laale\”  naga-ihi8  yawa-ida8.  Abai- 
gini8k‘,  haapxis'i8  yot'I'hi  ligik‘w.  “i'da  dadobnt'git1  8i‘t‘e8,” 
nixa  ga  naga.  “i'da  hahaux5  denit‘git‘8  i‘t‘e8.  i'da  dahapxi- 
t‘git‘  ht'e8.” — “  Hawi  bou  ne  ga-iwan  dewenxa.”  Gwel-yaxa- 
mats!dk‘,  agas'i8  bee8waadli  yamx  gayawana8.  Ganehi8  dewenxa 
laale,  hono8  p‘elexa8.  Ganehi8  yap!a  he8ileme8k‘;  bougwan7 
yaaniauda8hi  dihauxa  t!it‘gwa  baiyeweydk‘w.  Ganehi8  p!aga18 
yulum  dap!ala-u.  Ganehi8  he8ne  yaahi  xuma  ogoihi  t!lt‘gwa. 
“Yu'k'alxde8  mi1  di  8ani8  k‘di?  dadak‘daak‘,”  nagdsa8nhi8 
mologol  t!it‘gwadi'l.  “  K‘di  naga-it‘p‘?  co8  deegwdlt‘gwi1p‘,”8 
nagdhi8  nixa  maxa  xamk‘  wa-iwi1.  “  Haxiya  gup*  gwas, 


‘Literally,  “now  to-our-heart  it-has-arrived.” 

2  That  is,  when  given  the  disgusting  food  as  customarily. 

3  So  heard,  perhaps  incorrectly,  for  mi^sga*. 

4  Literally  translated,  this  word  seems  to  mean  “day  its-body,  i.  e.,  whole 

extent.” 
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Bear  girl,  one  also  he  gave  next  door;  there  were  ten  houses, 
so  that  one  to  each  he  gave.  ‘  ‘  Do  not  again  eat  people,  it  is  bad. 
Just  eat  this  venison.  ‘Now  we  are  satiated,’  shall  you  say.2 
Do  not  again  eat  the  intestines  of  people,  ’  ’  said  the  Grizzly  Bear 
girl,  to  her  mother  that  she  said;  in  every  neighboring  house 
to  all  the  old  women  that  she  said,  the  old  men  in  all  the  ten 
houses  being  wived. 

Now  these  sons  of  theirs,  for  their  part,  those  did  go  out 
to  war  every  day;  and  where  the  girl  was  there  were  five,— 
the  old  man  and  his  wife,  then  two  youths,  of  those  one  being 
without  speech,  the  smallest  one.  Then,  ’tis  said,  they  enjoyed 
themselves,  eating  venison  all  day.  Now  then,  when  the  sun 
was  about  to  go  under,  the  Grizzly  Bear  girl  hid  her  husband, 
and  those  that  had  gone  out  to  war,  for  their  part,  were  about 
to  return.  Now  it  became  evening.  Then,  ’tis  said,  the  old 
women  and  the  old  men  were  full,  having  eaten  the  fat  of  deer 
the  livelong  day,  (for)  at  noon  Eagle  had  brought  home  A^enison 
indeed. 

Then  returned  those  that  had  gone  out  to  war.  They 
talked  to  one  another,  saying,  “  I,  for  my  part,  did  think  it 
must  be  that  one,  shining,  shining.  Thereupon  ‘  Kinsman, 
catch  up  with  him!’  I  said  to  him,  but  it  turned  out  to  be 
a  different  one,  ’  ’  said  they,  talking  to  one  another.  They 
went  into  the  houses,  and  live  children  they  brought  home. 

“  Ecce  tibi  testes,”  id  matri  suae  dixerunt.  “  Ecce  tibi  vulvam, 
mammas.  Ecce  tibi  infantes,”  (id  patri  suo  dixerunt).  “Well, 
in  yet  a  little  while  I  ’ll  eat  it  tomorrow.  ’  ’  They  just  put  them 
down  in  the  back  of  the  house,  as  they  had  been  eating  fat  the 
livelong  day.  Then,  ’tis  said,  the  next  day  came,  and  again  they 
went  out  to  war.  Then  people  they  destroyed.  Just  as  soon 
as  they  had  gone  away,  after  that  she  took  out  her  husband. 

5  Why  ha-  is  here  used  instead  of  da-  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  say;  ha-,  “  in,”  and 
haux  may  well  be  etymologically  connected.  -t'giV  seems  to  be  understood  with 
hahaux. 

*de-,  not  da-,  because  of  following  palatal  vowel. 

7  Presumably  compounded  of  bou  and  gam. 

8  Singular  imperative  in  form,  though  logically  plural. 
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wede  hono8  ga-iwat‘p‘,”  nagahi8  mologola'p'aklan  lomt!i‘- 
la'p‘ak!an. 


Ganehi8  mi1  hono8  alhuyux  yulum.  Habeebini  laale,  mi' 
hono8  ligik‘w  ixdil  cix  mahmi.  Ganehi8  hono8  wat!ilik‘ni 
ml/8sga8wi8  ogoihi.  “  Gd  yap!a  ga-iwank‘  cix,”  naga-ihi8 
xamk‘  wa-iwi*.  ‘‘Wede  hono8  yap!a  ga-iwht‘p‘  lik'wi8,”1 
nagd-ihi8  xamk‘  wa-iwl\  mologola/p‘ak!an  lomt!i'la/p‘ak!an 
ga  nagh.  Agas'i8  houxa  ligigwana8  yap!a  doumal  hauxdaa 
gwas  ni,  ga  k!ulsat‘aa  deligialt1  yu'k'alx  wdk‘i8.  Ganehi8 
hono8  yewe'8;  mi1  dahouxa  laalit‘a8  agas'i8  wa-iwh  mi‘  tslayam 
t!it‘gwa.  Gane  yewe'8  p‘elxa8s  mena  dap!a/la-ut‘an. 


‘‘Gil8a  yulum  sbexalt'a  ge  mi'swa  nagait'e8,”  naga-ihi8 
yawa-ida8.  Ganehi8  “Youmo  k‘uunax,”  naga-ihi8  yawa-ida8, 
“ ‘Wek!alk‘,  weklalk1,’  naga-ida8,  wi8ln  yaxa  laale\”  naga-ihi8. 
Ganehi8  abaigini8k‘.  ‘‘i'da  hami  dahauxt'git*  i't‘e8;  I'da  hinde 
dadoumt‘git‘  ih'e8,  I'da  dak‘alt‘git‘  ht'e8,”  naga-ihi8,  nlxa  gwas 
ogoihi.  “Dewenxa  ga-iwan,  bee8waadi  yok!aa  tsMadadanda8 
ga  xumibgwd8n,  ”  naga-ihi8  mologola'p'a  t!it‘gwadl'l;  gwashi 
gwel-  yaxa-mats!ak‘.  Nous'  gana8nex  hono8  maxaklan  haux 
deligialt‘hi,  nixaklans'i8  k‘al  deligialt‘hi  dobn  gwas  plan,  ga 
deligialt ‘hi.  Gwi8ne  di  wede  deDgdlt'k*  mdxaklan  nlxaklan; 
yu'k‘alx  wak‘i8,  ga  ga8al  deligialt ‘hi  klulsht*  gwas.  Ganehi8 
“  Bou  ne  ga-iwan  dewenxa  you8k‘  tsladadanda8.  Xi2  yda 
klemenda8,  ga  uugwaEn  bee£waadii,”  naga-ihi8  mologola'p‘ak!an 
lomt!i'la'p‘ak!an.  A'nl8  hono8  gayau  gwas  k'al  haux; 
xamk‘  wa-iwi'  ‘‘Wede  hono8  ga-iwat‘p‘,”  naga'8;  “k‘di8wa 


1  =lilk‘w-gie ,  conditional  of  l-igi-gw-:  lii-gw-. 
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Then,  ’tis  said,  the  Eagle  youth  bathed.  Now  just  then  she 
gave  food  to  her  husband.  “  Now  have  you  no  teeth?  Sharpen 
them !  ’  ’  said  the  old  woman  and  her  husband  to  each  other. 
“  What  did  you  say?  Take  care  of  yourselves!”  did  the  Grizzly 
Bear  girl  say  to  her  mother  and  father.  “  Into  the  water  throw 
away  the  intestines,  do  not  again  eat  them, J  ’  said  she  to  the  old 
women  and  old  men. 

Now  then  again  Eagle  went  out  to  hunt.  Noon  came,  and 
again  he  brought  home  ten  big  deer.  Then  again  he  distrib¬ 
uted  them,  one  to  each  he  gave.  “That  is  what  people  will 
eat,  venison,”  said  the  Grizzly  Bear  girl.  “Do  not  again  eat 
people  when  they  bring  them  home,  ’  ’  said  the  Grizzly  Bear 
girl,  to  the  old  women  and  old  men  that  she  said.  But  the  day 
before,  when  they  had  brought  home  the  testicles  and  vulvae 
of  people,  intestines,  and  nipples,  that  soft  food  had  they 
brought  home  for  them  to  eat,  being  without  teeth.  Then 
again  they  returned,  and  when  the  evening  came,  then  did  the 
girl  hide  her  husband.  Now  did  return  those  that  had  gone 
out  to  war,  the  Bear  youths. 

“I,  for  my  part,  did  think  it  was  Eagle  sbexalt'a  there,” 
said  they,  talking  to  one  another.  Then,  ’tis  said,  “ 1  Catch 
up  with  him,  Kinsman!’”  said  they,  talking  to  one  another. 
“‘Shining,  shining,’  though  you  said,  a  different  one  it  turned 
out  to  be,  ’  ’  they  said.  Then  they  went  into  the  houses.  ‘  ‘  Ecce, 
pater,  tibi  vulvam.  Ecce,  mater,  tibi  testes,  ecce  tibi  penem,  ” 
dixerunt;  matri  suae  intestina  dederunt.  “Tomorrow  I  shall 
eat  it;  since  I  munched  their  bones  the  livelong  day,  therefore 
I  am  satiated,  ’  ’  said  the  old  women  and  their  husbands ;  the 
intestines,  indeed,  they  just  put  down  in  the  back  of  the  house. 
In  the  neighboring  houses  also  they  thus  brought  vulvae  to 
their  fathers  for  food,  but  to  their  mothers  they  brought  penises 
as  food,  testicles,  intestines,  and  livers,  that  did  they  bring  them 
as  food.  How  long  did  they  not  bring  them  home  for  their 
fathers  and  mothers  to  eat?  They  were  without  teeth,  for  that 


2  Xi,  “water,”  i.  e.,  soup. 
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I'ltsIakY 

wa-iwi1. 


‘Mi1  xumuugwanak‘,’  nat‘ba8,  ”  naga-ihi8  xamk‘ 


Ganehi8  mi1  hono8  yewe1£  p‘elxa8s,  yawai£,  agas'i8  mi1 
ts'Iayam  t!it‘gwa  yulum.  “  Gil£a  yulum  sbexalt‘a  ga  ml/£wa 
nagait'e8,  ”  naga-ihi8  yawa-ida8  xamk‘  dapla'la-ut'an  yeweida8. 
“  Gas'i8  ‘K‘uunax  yomo’  nagan,  wi8in  yaxa  laale,  ”  naga-ihi8, 
agas'i8  xamk‘  wa-iwi1  daaleelak‘w  opxaklan  yawa-ida8.  Mi1 
“  Gane  bou  nee  dewenxa  ga-iwan,”  naganaa£k‘i  gwelyaa- 
mats!asga.  Ganehi8  dewenxa  laalit‘a8  mi1  hono8  p'elexa8 
k‘abaxak!an.  DTha-uda  mi1  gwas  haxiya  k!uwu,  wili  £ixdilx 
yap!a  gwaasi‘  haxiya  k!uwu;  agas'i8  mena  “Gayau  ml/£wa,” 
naga-ihis,  xamk‘  dap!arla-ut‘an  maxak!an  gayau  mi/£wa. 
Ganehi8  mi1  hono8  p!agal£  yulum  dap!ala-u  dihauxa.  Ganehi8 
xuma  ogoihi,  ba~idehene8n. 


Ganehi8  mi1  hono8  alhuyux;  ixdil  hono8  tlomom  clx, 
habeebini  ligik‘w.  Ganehi8  wat!ilik‘ni  nous'  aldi'l  wili  ml/8s- 
gaEwi8.  Ganehi8  lomt  Yla/p ‘ak!  an  mologola/p‘ak!an  k‘ai  na8- 
naga18,  cix  gayawana8,  yamx  gayawana8;  am8  hono8  yap!a 
gayau.  Wili  m!/8sga£  ganau  dehal,  nous’hi  ga/plini  lomt.h1 
guxdagwadi'l,  wili  8ixdil  ga/8mwi8  ganau;  ga  yulum  doumia 
gelgulugwan  p‘elexia-uda8.  Gas’i8  yeweida8  “Yulum  sbexalt‘a 
mi,£wa  nagait'e8,  ”  naga-ihi8,  gana8nex  yawai£.  “ ‘Wek!alk‘, 
weklalk1,’  naga-ida8  gas’i8  ga8al  k‘uunax  ‘Yomo,’  nagan;  yap!a 
whin  yaa  laale\”  Gahi  naga18  xarnk*.  Gwhne  laale;  hemdi 
wede  p‘elxak‘?  xa8newi8  hapxi  ligik‘w.  Ganehi8  gwass’i8  bebvi8 
ligik‘w;  gwhne  dl  wede  lik‘w  ?  Gane'hi8  gwhne  laale\  mi1 
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reason  did  they  bring  home  for  them  soft  food  to  eat,  intestines. 
Then,  ’tis  said,  “  Well,  soon  I  shall  eat  it  tomorrow,  for  I  have 
been  munching  bones.  Just  soup  having  made,  that  did  I 
drink  the  livelong  day,”  said  the  old  women  and  old  men.  No 
longer  did  they  eat  intestines,  penises,  vulvae.  The  Grizzly 
Bear  girl  had  said,  “  Do  not  eat  them  again,  it  is  evil,  bad. 
‘  Now  we  are  satiated,’  shall  you  say,  ”  said  the  Grizzly  Bear  girl. 

Now  then  again,  ’tis  said,  did  return  those  that  had  gone 
out  to  war,  and  now  she  hid  her  husband  Eagle.  “I,  for  my 
part,  did  think  that  was  Eagle  sbexalt'a,  said  the  Grizzly  Bear 
youths,  talking  to  one  another  as  they  returned.  “  Thereupon 
‘Kinsman,  catch  up  with  him!’  was  he  told,  but  a  different 
one  it  turned  out  to  be,  ’  ’  they  said,  while  the  Grizzly  Bear  girl 
did  hear  her  elder  brothers  as  they  talked  to  one  another.  Now 
“Well,  soon  now  shall  I  eat  it  tomorrow,  ”  were  (the  old  people) 
wont  to  say,  down  in  the  back  of  the  house  they  always  just 
put  them.  Then,  when  the  next  day  came,  now  again  did  their 
sons  go  out  to  war.  And  behind  their  backs  they  threw  the 
intestines  into  the  water,  the  ten  houses1  did  throw  the  intestines 
of  the  people  into  the  water,  but  the  bears  did  think,  “They’re 
probably  eating  them;”  the  Grizzly  Bear  youths  (did  think 
about)  their  fathers  that  probably  they  were  eating  them. 
Now  then  again,  ’tis  said,  the  Eagle  youth  bathed  after  they  had 
left.  Then  she  gave  him  food,  and  he  finished  eating. 

Now  then  again  he  went  out  to  hunt;  again  ten  deer  he 
killed,  and  brought  them  home  at  noon.  Then  he  distributed 
them  to  all  the  neighboring  houses,  one  to  each  house.  Then  the 
old  men  and  the  old  women  enjoyed  themselves,  eating  venison, 
eating  fat;  no  longer  they  ate  people.  In  one  house  there  were 
five,  but  next  door  there  were  two  and  the  old  man  and  his 
wife,  in  the  ten  houses  there  were  two  each;  that  Eagle  was  it 
intended  to  kill  when  they  went  out  to  war.  And  then,  when 
they  returned,  “Eagle  sbexalt'a  I  thought  it  was,”  they  said, 
thus  they  talked  to  one  another.  “  ‘  Shining,  shining,  ’  since  you 


That  is,  the  old  people  of  the  ten  houses. 
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honoe  p‘elxa8s  ya8  weegia-uda8,  agas'i8  dahouxa  ligild8k11  xamk‘ 
yapla. 


Ganehi8  hono8  mi1  alhuyux  yulum,  hono8  habeebini  yewe18; 
ixdil  cix  p!iyin  ligik‘w,  ixdil  tlomomana8  ga  8aldil  lap1.  Gas'i8 
aga  mologola/p ‘ ak ! an  lomtlida/p'aklan  yap! a  gwaaci1  haxiya 
yaa  k!uwu/8auk‘;  an!8  hono8  gayau  k‘hl  haux  ni  gwas  hapxi 
plan,  cix  gayau,  yamx  gayau.  Ganehi8  dahouxa  laale 
hayfeuxdaada  6pxakan,  he8ne  tslayaim  t!it‘gwa  xamk‘  waiwi1. 
Ganehi8  mi1  hono8  dahouxa  yewei£.  “  Giisa  yulum  sbexalt‘a 
m!/8wa  nagait‘e8his,  gas'i8  ga8al  k'uhiax  1  Yomo,’  naga8n,  ” 
naga-ihi8  yawd-ida8.  “  ‘Wek!alk‘,  weklalk1,’  naga-ida8,  yapla 
wi8in  yaxa  laale\” — “  i'da  dadobut'git'  bt'e8,  !da  dak‘alt‘git‘ 
ih'e8. ” — “  i'da  dahauxt‘git‘  ih'e8,  hami;  T'da  denit‘git‘  i't'e8,” 
nagahi8  maxa.  Ganehi8  gwelmats!ak‘  yaxh.  “  Dewenxa 
ga-iwan,  ”  naga-ihi8  mologola/p‘ak!an  lomtli'la'p'aklan,  nous'wi8 
ga  naga18,  aldil  wili  8ixdil. 


Ganehi8  mi1  t!ayak‘;  mi1  daguluk1.  “  Gwidi  8na8nagai£ 
eme8?  an!  gayau;  ge8a  gaya-u  di?  Agahi8  ligigwanagam  an!8 
gayau;  ge8a  gaya-u  di?” — “  Hit',  an!8  gayau,”  nous'wi8  dak‘- 
dahalsa£n.  Ganehi8  wa-iwi1  wili1  ganau  ge  hono8  de8wiliwiau£, 
‘‘Ge8a  gaya-u  di?” — “Hit1.  Agahi8  honox  k‘u/anax  t‘6pxaa 


1  Observe  that  the  usitative  or  frequentative  form  of  the  intransitive  verb  ligi- 

“  come  home  (with  game)”  is  ligilag-,  while  the  corresponding  form  of  its  comitative 
derivative  ligigw-  “fetch  home  (game)”  is  liwilhagw-. 
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said,  for  that  reason  was  Kinsman  told,  ‘Catch  up  with  him!' 
but  a  different  person  it  turned  out  to  be.”  Just  that  the 
Grizzly  Bears  said.  A  long  time  elapsed.  When  did  they  not 
go  out  to  war?  and  sometimes  they  brought  home  children. 
And  then  intestines  they  brought  home  every  day.  How  often 
did  they  not  bring  them  home?  Now,  ’tis  said,  a  long  time 
elapsed,  and  again  they  who  went  out  to  war  did  go  off  when 
it  dawned,  and  in  the  evening  the  Grizzly  Bears  were  wont  to 
bring  home  people. 

Now  then  again  did  Eagle  go  out  to  hunt,  again  at  noon  he 
returned;  ten  deer  he  brought  home — having  killed  ten,  all  of 
those  he  carried  on  his  back.  Now  these  old  women  and  old 
men  always  threw  away  the  intestines  right  into  the  water, 
not  again  did  they  eat  penises,  vulvae,  nipples,  intestines, 
children,  livers,  but  venison  they  ate,  fat  they  ate.  Then  in  the 
evening  came  the  time  of  the  returning  of  the  elder  brothers, 
then  the  Grizzly  Bear  girl  always  hid  her  husband.  Now  then 
again,  ’tis  said,  in  the  evening  they  returned.  “  I,  for  my  part, 
did  think  it  must  be  Eagle  sbexalt'a,  so  for  that  reason  to  Kins¬ 
man  ‘Catch  up  with  him!’  I  said,”  said  they,  talking  to  one 
another.  “  ‘  Shining,  shining,  ’  since  you  said,  but  a  different 
person  it  turned  out  to  be.  ’  ’ — “  Ecce  tibi  testes,  ecce  tibi  penem, 
(matri  suae  dixerunt).  “  Ecce  tibi  vulvam,  pater,  ecce  tibi 
mammas.”  Then,  ’tis  said,  they  just  put  them  down  in  the 
back  of  the  house.  “Tomorrow  I  shall  eat  it,”  said  the  old 
women  and  old  men,  in  every  neighboring  house  they  said  that 
— all  the  ten  houses. 

Now  then,  ’tis  said,  they  found  it  out,  now  they  were  about 
to  find  it  out.  “What’s  happening  here?  They  do  not  eat  it. 
Have  they  been  eating  it  over  there?  These  that  we  brought 
home  they  did  not  eat.  Have  they  been  eating  it  over  there?” 
— “No,  they  have  not  eaten  it,”  they  answered  one  another 
from  house  to  house.  Then  into  the  girl’s  house,  there  also  they 
shouted,  “Have  they  been  eating  it  over  there?” — “No.  The 
other  day  this  Kinsman  to  his  elder  sister,  right  there  he  went 
and  in  her  hair  he  bit,  ’  ’  they  said.  “  And  Eagle  is  always  bring- 
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waada  ge  yexa1  naga18,  u'liikli1  gadal  yegwek'"',  ”  naga-ihi8. 
“  Gane  yulums'i8  ligila8k‘  cix  liwilhok‘w,  gas'?  gay  aw  ana8  am8 
hono8  yap'.a  gayau;”  nous's'i8  hono8  ga  naga’8.  Wa-iwi’s'i8  an? 
yiwiya”8.  “Yulum  sbexalt‘as'i8  ligila8k‘,  cix  gayaik*,  gas'i8 
ga8al  an?  doumal  yap’.a  gayau,”  nagasa8nhi. 

Ganehi8  dewenxa  laalit‘a8  mi1  hono8  p'elexa8.  Ganehi8 
leme8x,  mi1  da8olt‘i  ani8  da8maxau  leme8x.  Mi1  yok'.oi  hanx- 
dagwan  guxwi1,  wilihi  xaa8alt'.anahi.2  Ganehi8  lemek!ia-uda8hi 
hesne  t!it‘gwa  baiyeweyhk‘w.  Mi1  haxiya  gini8k‘,  p!agai£  yulum. 
Mi1  8alt'.ayak‘.  ‘‘S'ni1  ma8a  nagasbinda8,  ga  ga8al  an?  yap'.a 
gayau  nagasbinda8,”  m?  yawdi£,  ga  ganau  gehi  ddk‘t!emex. 
“  Yumu8k‘  he8ne,”  naganh?  yiwin  wo'k1?,  gahi  hogwa8sdaa; 
‘‘wede  guxdagwa  waada  wok‘  k'.emnat',  xa'8winhi  yumu£k‘,” 
naganhi8.  Ganehi8  abaiyewe*8  aga8a  yulum  p!aga-ida8.  Ganehi8 
xuma  ogoihi  xamk‘  wa-iwi1,  geyewelx3  t'.it'gwadi'l;  aga8a  xamk‘ 
wa-iw?  an?  yap!a  gayau,  dip*  gaya-u  a/k‘8a.  Ganehi8  ba- 
idehene£n. 


‘‘Gane  alhuyuxde8, ”  naga’8,  agas'i8  xamk‘  wa-iwi’  yok!oi 
opxaklan  houxas'?  ‘‘Yulums'i8  cix  liwilhok‘w,”  ga  nagd-ida8. 
“Gane  s'o8  Uluk!?t‘  t‘ba/k!amt‘,”4  nagahi8  t!it‘gwa  xamk‘ 
wa-iwi1.  “Me^ebva8^  he8ne,  wede  gwidat1  hiwilwat1,”  nagahi8 
t!it‘gwa.  Gane  ya8  als'oumal  yulum;  agasi8  xarnk1  ga  naga’8, 
“  Da8maxau  ginga8t‘.  o'  yewe  da8ol  xebeeyagwanagam,  gux¬ 
dagwa  yewe  wdada  hiwili118,”  naga-ihi8  xarnk1.  Ganehi8 
da8maxau  laalit‘a8,  gan?  “  K‘u'anax  yumu8k‘  he8ne,”  nagahi8. 
Ganehi8  mi1  sgelewalt1,  “Ba+  ba  +  .”5  Gwendak‘alyewei£ 
guxdagwa  waada,  abais'i8  xarnk1  wa-iwi1  mi1  8ik!uumank‘wa, 
seensixdagwa  t‘baagamt‘,  maxla  d?alk‘aap‘gwa.  Dak‘wil? 


1  F  or  yaxa. 

2  Literally,  ‘‘they  between-eye-held  it.” 

3  So  heard  for  geyewalx,  intransitive  form  of  gayau. 
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ing  home  game,  deer  he  is  always  bringing  home,  so  that  eating 
that  they  no  longer  eat  people;”  and  next  door  also  they  said 
that.  But  the  girl  did  not  speak.  “  So  Eagle  sbexalt'a  is 
always  bringing  home  game,  and  venison  they  always  eat,  so 
that  for  that  reason  they  eat  not  the  testicles  of  people,  ’  ’  they 
said  to  one  another. 

Then,  when  the  next  day  came,  now  again  they  went  out 
to  war.  Then  they  all  departed;  now  near  by,  not  far  away, 
they  departed.  Now  her  brothers’  hearts  she  knew,  the  house 
indeed  they  watched.2  Then,  just  when  they  had  departed, 
then  her  husband  she  took  out.  Now  into  the  water  he  went, 
Eagle  bathed.  Now  they  discovered  him.  “S-didn’t  I  tell 
you,  for  that  reason  they  have  not  been  eating  people,  I  told 
you?”  Now  they  talked  to  one  another;  for  that  reason  right 
there  they  were  assembled  together.  “You  shall  catch  up  with 
him  then,  ’  ’  he  who  was  without  speech  was  told,  just  that  one 
was  their  runner.  “  Do  not  let  him  come  to  his  wife,  catch  up 
with  him  half  way,”  he  was  told.  Then,  'tis  said,  this  Eagle, 
for  his  part,  returned  to  the  house  when  he  had  bathed.  Then 
food  the  Grizzly  Bear  girl  gave  him,  she  and  her  husband  ate; 
this  Grizzly  Bear  girl,  for  her  part,  did  not  eat  people,  camass 
did  she,  for  her  part,  eat.  Then,  ’tis  said,  they  finished  eating. 

“Now  I’ll  go  out  hunting,”  he  said,  but  the  Grizzly  Bear 
girl  knew  that  yesterday  her  elder  brothers  “  So  Eagle  has  been 
bringing  home  venison,”  that  were  saying.  “Now  tie  your 
hair  tight,”  4 5  said  the  Grizzly  Bear  girl  to  her  husband.  “  Then 
back  you  shall  come,  do  not  run  off  anywhere,”  she  said  to  her 
husband.  Then  to  the  mountains  went  Eagle.  But  the 
Grizzly  Bears  that  did  say,  “Far  off  let  him  go.  Oh,  should 
we  perchance  do  away  with  him  near  by,  to  his  wife  perchance 
he  runs,”  said  the  Grizzly  Bears.  Then,  ’tis  said,  when  far 
away  he  had  gone,  then  “Kinsman,  catch  up  with  him!”  then 
they  said  to  him.  '  Now  then,  ’tis  said,  they  shouted  to  him, 


4  This  is  a  sign  of  preparation  for  combat. 

5  Held  out  long  in  a  loud  whisper. 
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baagini8k‘.  Sgelewalt*,  “Yomo,  yomo,  k‘u/anax,”  yiwin  wo'k'i8 
ga  hogwa8s,  ts!a-uya8s.  Ganehi8  diha-uda  ganga  di'da  t’.anahi. 
Ganehi8  guxdagwa  waada  wok‘,  dint‘gwa  Igwidigwat1  t!it‘gwa. 
Ganehi8  yiwin  wo'k‘iEa  wok‘.  “  Gwendesgibibn,”  nagd-iEhis 
xamk‘  wa-iwi1;  waxa  ba-iyowon,  albee  yaa  t!eyeEs. 


Ganehi8  wiEin  wok‘,  gwendesg^p1;  mi/Es  hondE  wok‘,  gwen- 
desgkp';  gwendesgiphsgap'  heedeleme8k‘  opxaklan.  AbaiEwaye- 
wenhi,  maxa  nixa  gwendesgip!isgap‘;  nous'  giniEk‘,  honoE 
ges'i8  hono8  gwendesgip!isgap‘,  heedeleme8k‘ ;  wili  8ixdl'l 
mologola/p‘ak!an  lomthba'p'aklan  bus'  klemei.  Ganehi8 
a/ida8xi  yaa  heye8x  tlit‘gwadi'1.  Ganehi  klixixa8,  he8ileme8k‘; 
gane  alxali  t!it‘gwadivl. 


Ganehi8  dabalnlxa  laale\  ani8  hono8  alhuyux  yulum,  wilau 
yaxa  klemei.  Heedada8  yulum  maxa8a  yokloi  gwi  k‘abaxa8a 
ci8ulit‘a8.  “  Hop!Y8ns'i8  ‘Wede  ge  gingat1,’  naga8n,”  nagd-ihi8 
mex,  k‘abaxa  naga.  Ganehi8  dabalnixa  laale\  Mi1  yhmx 
kloloi  dulu/'‘t!alhi,  sbedesbat'hi.  Mi1  ya8;  ge  ginl8k‘  k'abdxa 
waada  mex,  wili  de8iseek!ik‘w2  ganau  alxali  yulum  guxdagwa- 
di'l.  “o+  wihhm,  ”  naga-ihi8  yulum.  “  K‘ai  naga-it‘?” 
nagd-ihi8  mena  wa-iwf.  “  ‘Wiham,’  nagait'e8,  ”  nagd-ihi8 
yulum.  “  Gwidis'i8  gf8h  wiham?  gwidi  gii8h  w?wa?  gwidi  gi‘8h 
wbobiharfa?”  nagd-ihi8  xamk‘  wa-iwi*.  “Gwidi  wihin8a? 
gwidi  wihamhan8h?”  Dayowo^sda^i  ba-igini8k‘,  gwendesgi*p‘ ; 
kloloi  yaa  gwen8wat‘geits'!ik‘wa  gwendesgi'binma8  mex.  Abai- 
yewe18,  yulum8a  alt‘gi‘yalx.  “Gwidi  na8naga-it‘ ?”  nagahi8 


1  White  war  paint.  Hence  the  spot  of  white  nowadays  on  the  foreheads  of  grizzly 
bears. 
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“Ba  +  ba+!”  Back  towards  his  wife  he  returned,  and  the 
Grizzly  Bear  girl  now  was  ready  for  them  inside,  tied  her  hair  up, 
dust  on  her  forehead  she  clapped.1  Up  on  top  of  the  house  she 
went,  they  shouted  to  him, “Catch  up  with  him,  catch  up  with 
him,  Kinsman !  ’  ’  He  who  was  without  speech,  that  one  was 
the  runner,  the  fast  runner.  Then,  ’tis  said,  right  behind  him 
he  almost  caught  up  with  him.  Then  to  his  wife  he  came, 
behind  her  she  pushed  her  husband.  Then  he  who  was  with¬ 
out  speech,  for  his  part,  did  arrive.  “His  neck  I’ll  cut,” 
thought  the  Grizzly  Bear  girl;  she  missed  her  younger  brother, 
right  up  to  the  sun  he  flew. 

Then,  ’tis  said,  another  one  arrived,  his  neck  she  cut';  one 
again  did  arrive,  his  neck  she  cut;  she  cut  all  their  necks,  her 
elder  brothers  she  annihilated.  She  went  back  into  the  house 
to  her  father  and  mother,  and  cut  their  necks;  next  door  she 
went  and  also  there  again  cut  their  necks,  annihilated  them; 
the  old  women  and  the  old  men  of  the  ten  houses  she  did  away 
with.  Then,  ’tis  said,  just  they  alone  were  left,  she  and  her 
husband.  Then,  ’tis  said,  she  finished,  she  had  annihilated 
them.  Now  they  dwelt,  she  and  her  husband. 

Then  a  long  time  elapsed.  Not  again  did  Eagle  go  out 
hunting,  only  arrows  he  made.  Way  off  yonder  Eagle’s  father, 
for  his  part,  did  know  where  his  son  was  dwelling.  “  Now  long 
ago  I  said  to  him,  ‘  Do  not  go  there,’  ”  said  Crane,  of  his  son  he 
said  it.  Then  a  long  time  elapsed.  Now  a  basket  tight  with 
fat  he  filled,  in  he  stuffed  it.  Now  off  he  went;  there  to  his  son 
did  Crane  go.  In  the  house  with  open  door  was  sitting  Eagle 
and  his  wife.  “Oh,  my  father!”  said  Eagle.  “What  did  you 
say?”  said  the  Bear  girl.  “‘My  father,’  I  said,”  said  Eagle. 
“  But  where  is  my  father,  for  my  part?  Where  is  my  younger 
brother,  for  my  part?  Where  are  my  elder  brothers,  for  my 
part?”  said  the  Grizzly  Bear  girl.  “Where  is  my  mother,  for 
my  part?  Where  are  my  fathers,  for  my  part?”  Just  when 
she  had  ceased  from  her  talking,  she  went  out  of  the  house,  and 


2  Passive  participle  of  de*isteg-  :  -seek!-,  “open  the  door.’ 
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tlit'gwa.  “  Yele8sgwade8, ”  naga,  yulum  dexebe8n;  yokloi 
wala8  t'aga-ida8. 


Ganehi8  alxall  hono8,  wilau  bflt'agwa  debii/ak‘i  yulum. 
Ganehi8  dabalnixa  laale\  dak'wili1  baagini8k‘.  “  Nee  baagel8yu,” 
naga  guxdagwa.  Mi1  baagel8yowo8  abai,  yulumsl8  dak'wili 
s  u£  iiluklixdagwa  t‘baagamt‘,  wasgaap‘hi.  Mi1  yaxa  dan 
deguxwit'gwa  gwidik‘w.  “  Guxwi1  xaap!a-itc!iwidl8n,”  naga- 
i8his.  Ganehi8  mi1  tslayak'  guxdagwa,  aldayaahi8t‘gaalt‘gal. 
Ganehi8  heebiliu£.  “Hen!  Gwi'ha  gingada8  ganga  wayana- 
gwasbin,”  naga-ihi8  mi1  xamk‘  wa-iwi1,  tlit'gwa  naga.  Ganehi8 
didaat‘beegamES.  Ganehi8  ba-igini8k‘;  mi1  wayank‘w  tlitgwa. 

1  Hau  hau  hau  hau  hau,  gana8nex  yiwiyau£  xamk‘  wa-iwi1. 
“Wi8obihan  he8ilemek!inda8  al8waadida8  gwi'ha  gingada8,” 
naga-ihi8.  A'ni8  dabalnixa  laalit'a8  mi1  youmi;  mi1  tslayak', 
baxa8m  ganga  waada.  “  Gwi'£ha  gingada8  ganga  itlauxbin,” 
yiwiya-uda8  xamk‘  wa-iwi1,  yulumsl8  ani8  yiwiya"8,  tslayak' 
yaxa;  is'i8  tslayak',  ani8  tlomom  guxdagwa.  Mi1  wilaut‘aa 
henguluk' ;  mi1  yomok'waguluk'  xamk'  wa-iwi1  yiwiya-uda8, 
“  Gwi'ha  gingada8.”  Mi1  wilaut‘aa  buc  laale\  mi/8sga8  yda 
heye8x ;  agas’i8  mi1  tt'lukli1  ba-igwaas  yulum8a. 


Mi1  it!augwuluk‘;  douk‘i81 
Lasalhi8t‘baak.  “  Tcli'yht'k', 
guxwii£a.  ”  Gwenhi8gelk!iyi8k‘. 


p'un  baAvagexa8  gadak'  yulum. 
tcli'yat  k‘,  tcli'yat‘k‘12  xaasalda 
‘‘Xaasalda  guxwii8h, ’ ’  naganhi8 


1  =  douk‘ -hi>: . 

-’High-pitched.  Note  that  the  form  IcMyat'k'  is  not  the  normal  one;  unic'ai 
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cut  his  neck;  right  next  to  the  basket  lay  his  head,  Crane’s 
neck  having  been  cut.  She  returned  into  the  house;  Eagle, 
for  his  part,  had  tears  running  down  his  face.  “  What  are  you 
doing?”  she  said  to  her  husband.  “  I  am  sweating,  ”  he  said  to 
her,  Eagle  said  so,  but  she  knew  really  that  he  was  weeping. 

Then,  ’tis  said,  again  they  dwelt  together,  and  Eagle  did 
fill  his  quiver  with  arrows.  Then  a  long  time  elapsed,  up  on  top 
of  the  house  he  went.  “  Well,  lie  down  belly  up!”  he  said  to  his 
wife.  Now  she  lay  down  belly  up  in  the  house,  but  Eagle 
on  top  of  the  house  did  tie  his  hair  up  tight,  tight  he  made  it. 
Now  a  flat  water-worn  rock  she  thrust  on  her  breast.  “  Her 
heart  I  shall  split  by  shooting  down,”  he  thought.  Now  then 
he  shot  at  his  wife,  but  it  just  bounced  from  her.  Then  away 
he  rushed.  “He'M  Wherever  you  will  go,  I  shall  just  follow 
you,  ’  ’  now  said  the  Grizzly  Bear  girl,  to  her  husband  she  said 
it.  Then  on  the  sides  of  her  head  she  tied  her  hair.  Then  out 
of  the  house  she  went,  now  followed  her  husband.  “  Hau, 
hau,  hau,  hau,  hau,  hau,”  thus  talked  the  Grizzly  Bear  girl. 
“  Since  my  elder  brothers  I  did  annihilate  for  your  sake, 
wherever  you  will  go,  (I  shall  follow  you),”  she  said.  When 
not  a  long  time  had  elapsed,  then  she  caught  up  with  him. 
Now  he  shot  at  her,  she  kept  coming  towards  him.  “  No  matter 
where  you  will  go,  I  will  just  seize  you,”  the  Grizzly  Bear  girl 
kept  talking,  but  Eagle  did  not  speak,  he  kept  shooting;  no 
matter  how  much  he  shot  at  her,  he  did  not  kill  his  wife.  Now 
his  arrows  were  about  to  give  out,  and  the  Grizzly  Bear  girl 
was  about  to  catch  up  with  him  as  she  kept  saying,  “  No  matter 
where  you  will  go!”  Now  his  arrows  were  all  used  up.  Just 
one  remained;  and  now  Eagle’s  hair,  for  his  part,  was  coming 
loose. 

Now  she  was  about  to  seize  him;  up  on  top  of  a  rotten 
log  did  Eagle  climb,  he  burst  it  with  his  feet.  “  My  nephew, 
my  nephew,  my  nephew!  between  her  toes  is  her  heart,  indeed.  ” 


would  be  the  form  of  ordinary  speech,  the  ist  per.  sing.  poss.  -t‘k‘  not  being  ordi¬ 
narily  employed  in  terms  of  relationship. 
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yulum.  Xaasalda  liwildu£,  ge  8ydahi  guxM1  p!b  degu'lklalxgi6 
na8nagdi£.  Mbhi8  ge  ts!ayak‘  xaasdlda;  xap!a-it‘baak‘hi 
guxwk  “Wa'  +  V’1  naga-ihi8  xamk‘  wa-iwi1;  mi1  tlomom 
guxdagwa.  Agas'l£  ts'Iamal  baiyugwda  laale\  ga  malak'wa 
“  Xaasalda  guxwi\”  nagaik'wana8.  Gweldi;  baabi£t‘  leep‘lap‘. 


15.  Chicken-Hawk  Revenges  Himself  upon  Medicine- 

Men.2 

Wlli'  yow68,  huucuu  k‘e8l£'p‘igik‘w3  guuxgwat‘.  Dabalnixa 
ani£  yoklwoi  goyo.  Ganehi8  dabalnixa  laalit‘a£  k‘ai£la'p‘ak!i 
loho£;  gane  a/k‘da8xi  laalev.  Ganehi8  wayd8,  guxwi1  xilam 
laale\  “Nek'di  xebe£n?  nek‘di  guuxdek‘  lohon?  Nek‘asi84 
xebe£n.  Amadi  yok!oya£n  nek  xebenda8,”  naga-ihi8  gelhewe- 
hana8.  Waya8;  gw^ne  di  wede  walk?  “Amadi  yok!oya8n 
nek  xebenda8,  naga-ihi8 ;  guxwi1  xilam  laale\  guxdagwa 
hasalda5  gangahi  gelhewehana8.  “Amadi  yok!oya8n  nek 
xebenda8,  naga-ihi8.  Gwl/8ne  laale';  hemdi  wede  walk1? 
Ganehi8  gwi8ne  k!iyi8k‘;  baat!ebet‘.  “  K‘di  ga8al  di  guuxdek‘ 
lohd18?’’  naga-ihi8  gelhewehana8. 

Ba-igini£k‘;  ha'8ya  som,  liwila118,  mixalha  goyo8a  dldaa- 
t‘bee8k‘t‘bagamES.  Mi1  hono8  adat'ci8  das'obnal  lluk1.8  “  Ga  di 
xep  k‘,  ga  di  guuxdek  gaik‘?”  naga-ihi8  gelhewehana8;  an!8 
nek*  waahimit‘,  a/k‘da8xi  gana8nex  gelhewehau.  Ganehi8  dan 
wi'li1  Tgi'na  aba-iyeweida8.  “  Ga  di  xep‘k‘  aga8a  guxdek* 


XA  hoarse  cry. 

•As  is  shown  by  this  and  the  following  myth  Chicken-Hawk  plays  a  rather  dis¬ 
tinctive  part  in  Takelma  mythology.  In  both  he  swings  aloft  his  stone  knife  and 
cuts  the  necks  of  multitudes  of  his  enemies.  Against  medicine-men  ( goyb )  in  partic¬ 
ular  is  he  supposed  to  be  incensed,  so  that  he  is  one  of  the  favorite  guardian  spirits 
of  the  s' omlohdlxa' s .  Like  Nos.  21  and  22  below  it  is  probable  that  this  myth  was 
recited  by  the  s' omlohdlxa''  s  as  a  medicine-formula  against  the  supernatural  workings 
of  the  goyd.  6 
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Back  to  her  he  turned.  “  Between  her  toes  is  her  heart,  indeed,  ” 
was  Eagle  told.  Between  her  toes  he  looked,  right  there  was 
her  heart,  as  though  a  fire  were  glowing.  Now  there  between 
her  toes  he  shot  at  her,  her  heart  he  burst.  “  Wa'+V’1  said  the 
Grizzly  Bear  girl ;  now  his  wife  he  had  killed.  So  that  the  mouse 
had  become  his  rescuer,  that  one  had  told  him,  “  Between  her 
toes  is  her  heart,”  she  telling  him.  ’Tis  finished.  Go  gather 
and  eat  your  baap‘-seeds. 


15.  Chicken-Hawk  Revenges  Himself  upon  Medicine- 

Men.2 

A  house  there  was;  Chicken-Hawk  did  have  a  woman,  a 
wife  he  had.  For  a  long  time  he  did  not  know  about  medicine¬ 
men.  Then,  when  a  long  time  had  elapsed,  his  wife  did  die, 
and  all  alone  he  became.  Then,  ’tis  said,  he  slept,  sick  had  his 
heart  become.  “Who  did  it?  Who  caused  my  wife  to  die? 
Somebody  indeed  did  do  it.  Would  that  I  knew  who  did  it!" 
he  said,  thinking.  He  slept,  how  long  did  he  not  sleep? 
“Would  that  I  knew  who  did  it!”  he  said;  sick  had  his  heart 
become,  ever  thinking  of3 * 5 6  his  wife.  “Would  that  I  knew  who 
did  it!”  he  said.  A  long  time  elapsed.  How  long  did  he  not 
sleep?  Then,  ’tis  said,  a  certain  time  came  and  he  arose.  “  For 
what  reason  did  my  wife  die?”  he  said,  thinking. 

Out  of  the  house  he  went.  On  either  side  was  a  mountain ; 
he  looked,  medicine-men,  indeed,  in  great  numbers  had  their 
hair  tied  on  both  sides  of  their  heads.  Now  again  on  the  other 
side  did  he  look,  on  top  of  the  mountain.  “  So  those  it  was 
that  did  it,  those  did  eat  up  my  wife?”  he  said,  thinking;  to 
no  one  he  talked,  all  by  himself  thus  he  thought.  Then,  ’tis 


3  So  heard  for  k‘eif'le'p‘ik!ik‘u>,  “woman-having,  ‘bewomaned,’  ”  formed  from 

k‘aieldap‘a-k!i-,  “woman,”  by  means  of  suffix  -k‘u>  with  attendant  ablaut  of  a  to  e. 

*  Probably  to  be  explained  as  nek‘*a,  “somebody,  for  his  part,”  with  contrasting 
connective  -sie . 

6  Literally,  “in  her  foot(steps) .” 

'Inferential  in  form,  despite  its  use  in  simple  narrative. 
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lohoida8?”  naga-ihi8  gelhewehana8.  Ganehi8  “  Wilikhsi!”1 
gwenwayanaganhi,2  gwensgut'.usgat.  Gane  hono8  adat's'i8 
gahi  na8naga,  gwenwavasgut!usgathi. 


Ganehi8  ha/8ya  liwilauS;  gwi/8  yap! a  alt!ayagina8  mi1  hono8 
gwenweyesgouthi 3  aid!  yapla  gamaxdi4  ga  na8naga.  Ganehi8 
yap!a  he8Ileme8k‘,  bus  k!em£i.  Ganehi8  a/k‘da8xi  yaa.  Gane 
ha/8ya  liwilau8;  yap! a  8aloudhn,  am8  k‘ai,  dm8  hono8  gwl  yap! a 
ba-ik!iyi8k‘.  Ganehi8  gwi/8ne  laale\  dit‘gaayu8k‘umaada  gedat‘hi 
alxi'gin  mel  t‘gaa  ml/8s.5  “  K‘ai  ga8al  di  huucuu8a  ga  na8nagai8? 
k‘ai  ga8al  div  yap!a  gamaxdi  bus  k!emel?”  naganhi8,  meel 
t‘gaa  ml'8s  dexebe8n.  “Nee  gobns'i8  daks'inl'da  nabaa8han,”6 
naga-ihi8  meel  t‘gaa  mi'8s;  Ik’.uknankVan.  “  Dak‘daada 
naba8han,”  naga-ihi8  meel  t‘gaa  mi/8s.  Ganehi8  ge  neye8 
ba-ide8dmixia118.  Sgalauk1  naganda8k‘hi  huucuu,  s'as'ini. 
“  Gwent ‘gaabok‘danda7  tc!6ut!igi8  yaa  he8ne  yda  xeebagwan,” 
naga-ihi8  gelhewehana8. 


Hawi  ani8  yap!a  he8Ileme8k‘;  a'k‘da8xi  s'as'ini,  sgalauk, 
nagana8k‘;  hdwi  yap!a  ba-igini8k‘,  yap!a  neyeeda8  ge  naga*8. 
Ganehi8  dak‘dagwa  liwllhau8  ge  neyeda8.  Gwi/8ne  laallt‘a8 
gwent‘gaabok‘danda  tc!ou8thi;  aga  yap!a  ge  naga-ida8  wayaasi8 
erne8  p!eye8  dasalda.  Ganehi8  baayank‘w,  he8ne  yaa  “Wllik!isi,” 
dak'dagwahi  gwenwayasgout‘i,  yap!a  ne8yeeda8  p!a-ik!iyi8k‘. 
Ganehi8  ha/8ya  wat!emexiau8;  me8yewe18  gwent‘gaabok‘danda- 


1  Exact  meaning  and  analysis  of  form  not  clear.  Presumably  connected  with 
wtilli,  “(stone)  knife.” 

2  Literally,  “  he  did  to  all  their  necks  with  his  knife.” 

3weye  heard  for  waya. 
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said,  a  stone  knife  he  took  as  he  returned  into  the  house.  “  So 
those  it  was  that  did  bring  it  about  that  this  wife  of  mine, 
indeed,  did  die?”  he  said,  thinking.  Then  “  Wilik !isi !  ”1  (saying 
this),  over  their  necks  he  swung  his  knife,2  their  necks  he  cut. 
Then  again  on  the  other  side  that  same  thing  he  did  to  them, 
with  his  knife  he  cut  their  necks. 

Then,  ’tis  said,  on  both  sides  he  looked.  Wherever  he 
found  people,  now  also  their  necks  he  cut  with  his  knife,  that 
to  all  raw4  people  he  did.  Now  the  people  he  annihilated, 
exterminated  he  made  them.  Then,  ’tis  said,  just  all  by  him¬ 
self  he  was.  Then  on  either  side  he  looked,  for  people  he  looked ; 
there  were  none,  nowhere  did  people  come.  Then,  'tis  said,  a 
long  time  elapsed;  off  to  the  west,  right  over  there  were  seen 
the  Crows,  covering  the  land.5  ‘‘For  what  reason  did  Chicken- 
Hawk,  for  his  part,  do  that?  For  what  reason  did  he  anni¬ 
hilate  raw  people?  ”  He  was  spoken  of,  the  Crows  covering 
the  land  said  so.  ‘‘Well,  let  us  in  our  turn  pass  over  him,”8 
said  the  Crows  covering  the  land,  and  they  prepared  themselves. 
“Over  his  head  let  us  pass,”  said  the  Crows  covering  the  land. 
Then  there,  ’tis  said,  they  proceeded,  in  long  rows  they  flew  by. 
Moving  his  head  slightly  from  side  to  side  did  Chicken-Hawk 
keep  looking,  there  he  stood.  ‘‘Just  when  they  touch  the  nape 
of  the  earth’s  neck,7  just  then  shall  I  put  an  end  to  them,”  said 
he,  thinking. 

Not  yet  did  he  annihilate  the  people.  All  by  himself  he 
stood,  moving  his  head  slightly  from  side  to  side  he  looked. 
Still  the  people  were  coming,  in  great  number  the  people  passed 
there.  Then,  ’tis  said,  he  kept  looking  above  himself  as  there 
they  passed.  When  a  long  time  had  elapsed,  they  struck 
against  the  nape  of  the  earth’s  neck;  while  these  people  were 
passing  there,  his  knife  lay  here  at  his  feet.  Then,  ’tis  said, 


"That  is,  such  as  were  not  medicine-men,  “laymen.” 
5  Literally,  “  one  earth.  ” 

"Literally,  “  let  us  all  do  (or  be)  over  his  nose.” 

7  That  is,  the  extreme  east. 
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dat‘,  dit‘gaayok  !umaadadat‘  hawi  baxa8m.  Ganehi8  wat!e- 
mexia118  alwaMMa. 


Ganehi8  waahimidan  huucuu  mahai.  “  K‘ai  ga8al  di'  ag 
na8naga-it‘?  Wede  gana8nex  yuk‘  t‘gaa  dehi  k!iyak‘i8.  Wede 
gana8nex  yiik‘,”  naganhi8,  s'as'ini,  daleelak‘w;  wi^Ggey^klin, 
hacou  yaa  s'as'inl.  “Waadi‘  du1 2  ba-iginak‘wi81  guyu  he8ne 
dobnana8,  bous'i8  ani8  duwugkt,”  nagan.  “Yap'.a  gamaxdi 
he8ilemek!it‘.  Goyo  gellohogwiauk‘i83  he8ne  yaasi8  yap!a 
gamaxdi  p!e'8t‘,’’4  naganhi8.  “  Gana8nex  yo8t‘  t‘gaa  dehi 
k!iyak‘i8,”  naganhi8;  daaleelak‘w,  meel  t‘gaa  ml8s  dexebe8n,  ga 
tc!ibink‘wa.  Nagan  gane\  “  Bous'i8  aga8a  guxde8  gayawana8 
goyo,  yap!a  aldi  he8ilemek!it‘;  m!/8sga8hi  doumana8  goy6.” 
Ganehi8  gana8nex  t‘gaa  bk'.ubninln,  meel  t‘gaa  mi8s  xebe8n. 
“Wede  hond8  ga  na8nat‘,’’  naganhi8;  ani8  dak'dahal,  yap!a 
daa-yaxa-leelak‘w.  “  Gana8nex  yd8t‘  t‘gaa  dehi  k!iyak‘i8,  yap!a 
gaik‘i8.  Wedes'i8  nek‘  yap! a  gamaxdi  dobnk1,  goyohi  yaxa 
doumana8,”  naganhi8. 


Ganehi8  lemek!iau8,  mi1  hat‘gaat‘gwa  yewei8,  he8i‘wan. 
Dabalnlxa  ga  na8nak‘  huucuu,  gas'i8  ga8al  mel  ba-igini8k;  yap!a 
he8ilem8k‘na8,5  gas'i8  aga  diha-u  yaa  meel  ba-iginak‘5,  ga  ga8al 
yaa  meel  alxi18k‘wok‘5;  yap!a  he8ilemek!ina8,  gas'i8  aga  ga  ga8al 
ba-igini8k‘.  Mi1  haa8yewei8  aldil  t!omomanma8;  hant‘  meel 
he8ilemek!in,  gas'i8  aga  ga  ga8al  ts'Iibin.  Haa8dkt‘  me8yewei8, 
nouddt‘s'i8  me8gini8k‘,  gas'i8  aga  he8ne  alt!emexiau8;  he8ne  ga 


1  Literally,  “  if  he  should  go  out  having  him.”  The  text  form  is  the  conditional 
comitative  of  ginig-:  gin(a)g-. 

2  In  other  words,  “with  one  of  good  conduct,  one  that  has  done  no  ill.  ” 
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he  took  it  up;  just  then  “Wiliklisi!”  (saying  this),  right  over 
himself  he  cut  their  necks  with  his  knife,  and  the  people  fell 
down  in  great  numbers.  Then,  ’tis  said,  from  either  side  they 
were  coming  crowded  together;  hither  they  were  returning 
from  the  east,  still  they  were  coming  from  the  west.  Then, 
'tis  said,  they  were  assembled  together  all  about  him. 

Then  great  Chicken-Hawk  was  spoken  to.  “For  what 
reason  did  you  do  that?  Not  thus  shall  it  be  when  the  world 
goes  on.  Not  thus  will  it  be,”  he  was  told;  he  stood,  listened. 
On  all  sides  was  he  surrounded,  right  in  the  middle  he  stood. 
“Should  he  do  away  with1  one  whose  body  is  good,2  then  the 
medicine-man  shall  be  killed,  but  now  you  did  not  do  well,” 
he  was  told.  "Raw  people  you  have  destroyed.  Should  they 
take  revenge  for3  a  medicine-man,  then  indeed  shall  raw  people 
lie  down,”4 5  he  was  told.1  ‘Thus  shall  it  be  when  the  world  goes 
on,”  he  was  told.  He  listened  to  them,  the  Crows  covering  the 
land  said  so,  that  speech  they  addressed  to  him.  Then  he  was 
told,  “But  now  since  the  medicine-men  did  eat  up  just  this  wife 
of  yours,  all  the  people  did  you  destroy.  Just  the  medicine¬ 
men  alone  are  to  be  killed.”  Then  thus  the  world  was  fixed, 
the  Crows  covering  the  land  did  so.  “Do  not  again  do  that,” 
he  was  told;  he  did  not  answer  them,  to  the  people  he  kept 
listening.  “Thus  will  it  be  when  the  world  goes  on,  when  people 
grow  up.  And  no  one  shall  slay  raw  people,  just  medicine-men 
only  shall  be  slain,”  was  he  told. 

Then,  ’tis  said,  they  all  went  off,  now  back  to  their  land  they 
returned,  and  he  was  left  behind.  For  a  long  time  had  Chicken- 
Hawk  done  that,  so  that  for  that  reason  the  Crows  did  come; 
as  he  had  been  destroying  the  people,  therefore  did  these  Crows 
come  last  of  all,  just  for  that  reason  the  Crows  did  see  him; 
as  the  people  he  had  been  destroying,  thereupon  these  for  that 
reason  did  come.  Now  yonder  they  all  returned,  after  they  had 


3  Literally,  “if  they  should  breast-die  having  him.” 

4  “  They  shall  lie  down,”  euphemistic  for  “  they  shall  lie  slain.” 

5  Observe  the  explanatory  inferentials. 
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nagdn  aga  8alt!emexia-uda8.  Gas'i8  ga  ga8al  ani8  yap! a 
gamaxdi  tlomoamdan,  goyo  yaxa  tlomomdn;  gas'i8  goyo 
gellohoigwanma8  ga  ga8al  yap!a  gamaxdi  tlomoman.  Gweldi, 
baabi8t‘  leep‘lap‘. 


16.  The  Four  Otter  Brothers  and  Chicken-Hawk. 

Bumxi  gamgam  t‘awaxagan  mi/8sga8,  ga  Camay  an  huucuu 
waada ;  da8anaa  siwo'k‘di  yuk‘,  gasi8  waada  gini8k‘,  tlemeyana118. 
Ganehi8  gwl8ne  laale\  ya8  ya8  ya8.  Gehi  lap‘ou  gwan  ganau 
hansgo^s,1  t!obagask‘.2  “Hene!”  A'ni8  baadep‘k‘.2  Hansou£- 
k‘op‘k‘2  dayut‘aa,  hee£daada  lap‘ou.  Mi/£shi  hono8  yiwiyau£, 
“Hene!”  A'ni8  baat!ebet‘.  Ganehi8  wa-iwi  hono8  hans'ou£- 
k‘op‘k‘.2  Ganehi8  hono8  mi8s,  “Hene!  ge  nagaite8.”  A'ni8 
witc’.im8,  8lVis'i8  ga  naghn.  Ganehi8  mi/8s  hono8  yiwiya"8, 
“Hene!  ge  nagait‘eE. ”  Lohot‘  na8nex  p'.eye8;  an!8  wl'tc!im8. 


Ganehi8  mi'8sga8  heye8x.  “Hene!  ge  nagait'e8,”  8I's'i8  ga 
naga18.  Mi1  ts'!iniits'!anx  yap!a  di8wa'nsgiIt‘aa,  ga  ga  naga18, 
gane  ts'!inlits'!anx.  “  Gani  k‘adi  ani8  wi'tc!imht‘  ?”  Mi1 
gadak‘  ts'!a/k‘ts'!a8k‘ ;  he8ne  yaa  “He  +  ,”3  naga-ihi8  lap‘ou, 
yiwiyawa8s  yuk‘;  ge  naga18.  “He  +  ,3  gwent‘gaabok‘danda 
ginigat'ba8,  witc!a-ihan,  he8!le8mxanbank‘,”  naga-ihi8,  lap‘ou  ga 
naga18.  Ganehi8  ga  naga-ida8  wa-iwi  guxwi1  xilam  laale\ 


■Probably  misheard  for  hansg6ufsk‘,  inferential  of  hansgdus-  =  han-sgoud-x-. 
Literally  translated  it  means  “  he  cut  (intr.)  across.” 
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been  slain;  half  the  Crows  had  been  destroyed,  therefore  these 
for  that  reason  did  address  him.  From  off  yonder  they  had 
returned  hither,  while  from  down  river  they  were  coming,  so 
that  these  were  then  crowded  together;  at  that  time  was  he 
told  that,  when  they  here  were  crowded  together.  Now  for 
that  reason  are  raw  people  never  slain,  only  medicine-men  are 
slain;  but  when  medicine-men  are  avenged,  for  that  reason 
are  raw  people  slain.  ’Tis  finished.  Go  gather  and  eat  your 
baap‘ -seeds. 


1 6.  The  Four  Otter  Brothers  and  Chicken-Hawk. 

There  were  four  Otters  and  one  younger  sister  of  theirs ; 
that  one  to  get  married  they  took  to  Chicken- Hawk.  A  chief¬ 
tain,  I  guess,  he  was,  so  that  to  him  they  went,  with  her  they 
went  to  get  her  married.  Then  a  long  time  elapsed.  Ihey 
went,  they  went,  they  went.  Right  there  in  the  trail  a  snake 
lay  across,  lay  as  though  dead.  “Away!"  He  did  not  stir. 
The  oldest  jumped  over  him,  there  ahead  of  him  was  the  snake. 
And  one  again  did  say,  “Away!”  He  did  not  stir.  Then 
again  the  girl  jumped  over  him.  Then  one  again  (did  say), 
“Away!  I’m  going  there.”  He  did  not  move,  no  matter  how 
many  times  he  was  told  that.  Then  one  again  did  say,  “Away! 
I’m  going  there.”  Like  dead  he  lay,  he  did  not  move. 

Then  one  was  left.  “Away!  I’m  going  there,’  over  and 
over  again  he  said  that.  Now  the  youngest  person  became 
angry,  that  one  did  say  that,  and  angry  he  became.  “Now 
why  do  you  not  move?”  Now  on  top  of  him  he  stepped;  just 
then  “  He+  !”2 3  said  the  snake;  he  was  capable  of  speech,  as  it 
seemed.  There  he  passed.  “He+!3  To  the  east  when  you 
go,  my  nephews,  they  will  destroy  you,"  he  said,  the  snake 
said  that.  Then,  when  he  had  said  that,  the  heart  of  the  girl 
became  sick. 


2  Inferential  forms. 

3  Pronounced  in  a  hoarse  whisper. 
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Gane  ya8,  1) aade8yewe y  ag  wa n ,  yaanivau8.  Ganehi8  wa-iwi' 
t‘aga18,  t‘aga-ida8,  “a  +  ,  wi'8obihan  yeewa8t‘  wisa8m,”  t‘agd‘8, 
gana8nex  t‘aga-ida8,  “  Wi8obihan  yeewa8t‘  wisa8m,  ga  naganma8, 
‘  Wits!aihan,  he8Ile8mxbink‘,’ 1  naganma8.”  Ganehi8  ya8, 
gwis'i'wok'di  wok‘iau£  wili  8ixdi'l.  Mi'  bomxi  t!emvanwa8s 
ba-ik!iyi8k‘.  Wili  debinhi  ha8!k!uuminin;  ge  nagai8/  Ml'8s 
hono8  wili  ha£ik!uuminm;  ge  nagal8.  Mi/8s  hono8  wili  ha^klu"- 
minin;  ge  naga18.  Mi1  wili  xibini  dak‘yank‘w.  Hono8  mi'8s 
wili  ha8ik!uuminin,  dak‘yank‘w;  mi1  wili  gamgam  dak‘yank‘w. 
Mi'8s  hono8  ha8Ik!uuminin;  mi1  hono8  dak‘yank‘w.  Ganehi8 
hono8  ml/8s  hono8  ha8ik!uuminin  wili;  mi1  hono8  dak‘yank‘w. 
Mi1  wili  ha8Imi8s  dak‘yank‘w.  Mi1  hono8  dak‘yank‘w.  Mi8s 
hono8  ha8ik!uuman;  mi1  hono8  dak‘yank‘w.  Ganehi8  mi/£s  hono8 
ha8Ik!uuminin;  mi1  wili  ha8igo  dak‘yank‘w. 


Ganehi8  wili  aga  debin  ga8  yaahi  ganau  abaiginigia"8.  Mi1 
guxwi1  datsla'mx  wili  ha8igo  yap!a,  ulums'i8  “  Goum  mi/£wa 
wadam  tlemeyanwia"8,”  nagai£,  gash8  ga8hl  wili  ha8ik!uuminin. 

Goum  mi,£wa  tlemeyanwia118  wadam,”  naga-ihis.  Ganehi8 
alxali  t!emyanwa8s;  gane  be6  dehal  alxali  bomxi  mot‘agwan2 
waada.  Ganehi8  be6  dehal  alxaliyana8,  he8ne  “  Gam  yaanik‘, 
gane  nou  yeweyik1,”  naga-ihi8. 


Agas'i8  mot‘aat‘an  huucuu  alx^k*  nouc  gwi  na£neyeeda8, 
yok!woi  dobngulugwan.  “Mi1  bomxi  nou  yeugululb,”  neyeehi8. 
Mi1  aga  n6us'  iklubnank'wan.  “  Doumaba8nihan,  he'ilemkli- 
baa8nihhn,”  naga-ihi8  aga  noV  yap!a.  “  Dewenxa  yanaguluk' 


'Second  per.  sing,  obj.,  though  the  reference  is  to  several  persons. 

Their  own  brother-in-law  is  more  properly  hdsdagwan  in  Takelma,  mot'a- 
givan  meaning  ordinarily  “  their  own  son-in-law.”  It  seems  that  mot‘-  is  sometimes 
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Then  they  went,  their  journey  was  resumed,  on  they 
went.  Then  the  girl  did  cry,  crying,  “Ah,  I  wonder  whether 
my  elder  brothers  will  return!”  She  cried,  thus  crying, 
“I  wonder  whether  my  elder  brothers  will  return,  since 
that  they  were  told,  ‘My  nephews,  they  will  destroy  you,’  since 
they  were  told.”  Then  they  went,  I  don’t  know  where  they 
arrived  at  the  ten  houses.  Now  the  Otters  did  come,  taking 
their  sister  to  get  married.  The  first  house  was  prepared  for 
them;  there  they  passed.  Again  one  house  was  prepared  for 
them;  there  they  passed.  Now  again  a  house  was  prepared 
for  them;  there  they  passed.  Now  three  houses  they  had  gone 
by.  Again  one  house  was  prepared  for  them,  they  passed  it  by. 
Now  four  houses  had  they  passed  by.  One  again  was  prepared 
for  them;  now  again  they  passed  it  by.  Then  again  one  house 
was  prepared  for  them;  now  again  they  passed  it  by.  Now 
six  houses  they  had  passed  by.  Now  again  they  passed  one  by. 
Again  one  they  had  prepared;  now  again  they  passed  it  by. 
Then  one  again  was  prepared  for  them;  now  nine  houses  they 
passed  by. 

Then  this  last  house,  just  therein  did  they  enter.  Now 
of  the  people  of  the  nine  houses  the  hearts  were  sore,  for  before 
they  had  said,  “It  is  to  us  probably  that  they  are  bringing  her 
to  be  married,”  so  that  for  that  reason  had  the  houses  been 
prepared.  “It  is  to  us  probably  that  they  are  bringing  her  to 
be  married,”  they  had  said.  Then  they  who  had  brought  her 
to  be  married  remained;  now  for  five  days  did  the  Otters  remain 
with  their  brother-in-law.  Then,  ’tis  said,  when  they  had  dwelt 
there  five  days,  then  “Now  we  are  going,  now  down  river  we 
return,”  they  said. 

But  their  brother-in-law  Chicken-Hawk  saw  what  they 
were  doing  in  the  neighboring  houses,  he  knew  that  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  kill  him.  “Now  the  Otters  are  about  to  return  down 
river,”  they  were  saying,  and  so  in  the  neighboring  houses  they 


used  as  general  term  for  people  related  to  one  through  marriage  with  his  near 
female  kin  (such  as  daughter  or  sister). 
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bumxi,”  ga  neye6  nouc8a.  Ganehi8  mi1  ba-ileme8x,  als'obnal 
leme8x  nous'  yap!a  aldil,  ha/8ya  s'oumal.  Ganehi8  gam  ya8; 
yaada8,  “  Me8yeewdt‘ba8  gwalt1  tlos'o11  wdk‘i8,”  nagaik‘wa 
mout‘aat‘an;  “gasi8  wede  yanat‘p‘,  me8yeewat‘ba8,”  nagahi8. 
Ganehi8  yaaniyau£;  agas'i8  yap!a  nous'  11  Da8maxau  woki8 
xeebagwabaa£nihan, ”  nagasa8nhi. 


va 


Ganehi8  aga  ya8.  Da£maxau  wok'da8  yaa,  ganehi8  naga'8 
yap!a  nous'  8als'oumal  8aldT'l,  he8nehi  gwalvt‘  ana8nagdi£1  t!ocou 
ha/p  di ;  agas  i8  mout‘aat‘an  “  Mesyeewo/8k‘,”2  nagaik'wana8 
huucuu,  ani8  geltlayak1.  Ganehi8  bou  nexada8  gwalt1  wok1 
ana8nex  t'ocou  ha'p‘dihi.  Ganehi8  mb  hono8  lop!odiau£,  ganehi8 
ts'Ielams'l8  wok1,  ganehi8  gwalt1  k‘ai  gwala  xa8Ik!od6k!at‘  xo, 
ganehi8  p!aashi  wok1.  Gwenhisyewei£,  xaa8winhi  bomxi 
he8ilemek!in.  Agas'i8  mout1aat‘an  yok!woi.  11  He11!  ulum 
1  Me8yeewat‘ba8,’  naganda8,”  naga-ihi8.  Ganehi8  p!a-idi/8hana8s 
gwalt1  p!aas  noux  tc!eelam,  mi1  p!a-idi/8hana£s. 


Ganehi8  gwi8ne  laalit‘a8,  ba-igini8k‘.  Ha/8ya  liwilau£,  mi1 
ha/8ya  s'oumal  alxallyan.  Ganehi8  wayat‘gwa  baayank‘w  huucuu. 
Ganehi8  ha'8ya  s'obnal  wayat‘gwa  louk‘ ;  ganehi8  he8ileme8k‘ 
yap!a  a'khi  gwl8neixdagwa.  Ganehi8  abaiwayewenhi,  8alp!i‘- 
tc!ulutc!alhi.  Ganehi8  hawilit‘gwa  yewe’8,  p!a-iwaya8;  mi‘ 
waya8,  guxwb  datsla'mx  hasdaa  he8ilemek!inma8.  Ganehi8  a/k1 
hono8  gwl8nelxdagwa  he8ilemek!ina8,  ga  ga8al  gnxwi1  datsla'mx. 
Waya8.  Ganehi8  gwT8ne  di  wede  walk1  ?  Mi1  gwel8wak‘wi8  wili 


'Literally,  “it  this-did,”  in  other  words,  “it  blew  as  it  is  blowing  now,”  when 
the  myth  was  being  narrated. 
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prepared  themselves.  “Let  us  kill  them,  let  us  destroy  them!’’ 
said  these  people  in  the  neighboring  houses.  “Tomorrow  the 
Otters  intend  to  go,”  that  did  they  say,  for  their  part,  in  the 
neighboring  houses.  Now  then,  ’tis  said,  they  all  went  out, 
to  the  mountains  proceeded  all  the  people  in  the  neighboring 
houses,  on  both  sides  of  the  mountains.  And  then,  ’tis  said, 
(the  Otters)  went  off;  as  they  went,  “Here  you  shall  return, 
should  a  slight  wind  come,”  said  their  brother-in-law  to  them. 
“  In  that  case  you  shall  not  go  on,  you  shall  return  here,”  he 
said  to  them.  Then  off  they  went,  but  the  people  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  houses  “Just  when  they  reach  afar  off,  let  us  do  away 
with  them,”  they  said  to  each  other. 

Then  these  (Otters)  did  go.  Just  when  they  reached  afar 
off,  then  the  people  of  the  neighboring  houses  did  all  proceed  to 
the  mountains;  just  then  a  wind  blew  like  now,1  a  little  bit. 
But  though  their  brother-in-law  Chicken-Hawk  “You  shall 
return  here”  had  said  to  them,  they  did  not  think  of  it.  Then 
in  a  little  wThile  a  wind  came,  just  a  little  bit  like  now.  Now 
then  it  also  rained;  then  hail,  in  its  turn,  did  come;  then  did 
the  wind  break  everything,  firs,  to  pieces;  then  snow,  indeed, 
did  come.  They  had  almost  returned  back,  just  half  way  the 
Otters  were  destroyed.  But  their  brother-in-law  did  know  of  it. 
“Hen!  Although  before  ‘You  shall  return  here,’  I  said  to  them,” 
he  said.  Then,  ’tis  said,  the  wind  did  cease,  and  the  snow  and 
rain  and  hail,  now  they  did  cease. 

Then,  when  a  long  time  had  elapsed,  he  went  out  of  the 
house.  On  either  side  he  looked,  now  on  both  sides  of  the 
mountain  they  were  seated.  Then  his  knife  did  Chicken- 
Hawk  take  up;  then  to  either  side  of  the  mountain  his  knife 
he  thrust,  and  he  himself  did  destroy  the  people,  his  own  kin. 
Then  into  their  houses  he  returned  and  set  fire  to  them  all. 
Then,  ’tis  said,  into  his  own  house  he  returned,  lay  down  to 
sleep.  Now  he  slept;  his  heart  was  sore,  for  his  wife’s  brothers 
had  been  destroyed.  Then,  ’tis  said,  he  himself  having  also 


2  So  heard  for  mer yeewd* k‘ . 
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def:!k!alak!ilin.  Ganehi8,  “  K‘adi  xebe8n?”  naga18  gelhewehana8. 
Gangahi8  wili  de8ik!alak!ilin.  “  Ts!amaal  ml'8wa  xebe8n,” 
naga-ihis.  Ganehi8  gwl/8ne  laale\  gangahi8  de8ik!alak!ilin. 
Ganehi8  gwi'8ne  laale\  mi1  baat!ebkt‘,  wili  de8Tseek‘.  Ha'pxwi 
yaxa  laale\  hant‘  haxhtb  “  May^k^dek1!’’1  Mi1  heewa- 
t‘bouk‘t‘baxgwa;  mi1  hono8  waya8. 


Gehi  yaxa  gi/l8a  yok!woya8n;  anl8  hono8  dehi  p!uwu'k!wan. 
Ga  ga8al  bou  aga  gwal't1.  Gwalt'  he8Ileme8k‘;  gash8  ha'pxi 
mT'8sga8  gaayank‘ 2  p!il  mengi1,  hant‘  haxat4.  Gas'i8  will5 
dfc8ik!alk!alk‘na8,2  ga  ga8al  ga  nak‘ik‘2 — a'k‘i8  gwl8nelxdagwa 
he£IlemEk‘ 2 — gash8  “  Mayak‘wdek‘ !”  nagaiE.  Gane  baabi8t‘ 
leep‘lap‘. 


17.  The  Otter  Brothers  Recover  their  Father’s  Heart.3 


Wili1  yowo8;  bumxi  hapxit!i/8t‘aa  ga'plini  a-icda,  k!asa- 
klans’i8  hultin  nixa.  P‘im  gwala  ts!ayaik‘.  Hhlun  wa-iwi1 
guxda  bumxi;  doumk‘am4  bumxi.  Gash8  guxda  hhlu°n 
wa-iwi1,  tlomxixas'i8  abai  huliin  wa-iwi1  nixa.  Ganehi8 


ha'p‘daa  ga'plini  t!i'8t‘aa;  gane  hos'ou  laale\ 
alxi‘k‘  abhi.  “  Nek‘  wilauit‘aa  di,  k!asa?”— 


k!ayai£.  Wilauhi 
“  G11  a-is'dek‘.”— 


“  Nek‘  galt‘aa  di?”— “G11 
t‘gamaa  di?” — “  G11  a-is-dek‘,” 


a-is'dek‘,  k!atsdek‘.”5 — ‘‘Nek‘ 
naga-ihi8  mologola'p‘a.  “  Nek‘ 


1 A  whispered  yell,  intended  to  express  intense  emotion. 

2  These  forms  are  inferential,  because  they  serve  the  purpose  of  explanatory 
recapitulation  rather  than  of  simple  narrative. 

3  For  a  fairly  close  parallel  compare  St.  Clair,  Traditions  of  the  Coos  Indians  of 
Oregon,  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore,  Vol.  xxii,  pp.  32-34. 

4  Inferential  in  form,  because  the  fact  it  discloses  is  not  part  of  the  actual 

narrative  but  is  told  in  order  to  explain  the  circumstances  under  which  the  story 

begins. 
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destroyed  his  own  kin,  for  that  reason  was  his  heart  sore.  He 
slept.  Then  how  long  did  he  not  sleep?  Now  early  in  the 
morning  the  door  of  the  house  was  scratched  against.  Then 
“What’s  doing  it?”  he  said,  thinking;  continuously  indeed 
the  door  of  the  house  was  being  scratched  against.  “Its  prob¬ 
ably  a  mouse  that's  doing  it,”  he  thought.  Then  some  time 
elapsed,  continuously  the  door  of  the  house  was  being  scratched 
against.  Then,  ’tis  said,  some  time  did  pass,  and  he  arose, 
opened  the  door  of  the  house.  Just  a  child  it  turned  out  to  be, 
half  burnt.  “My  orphan!”1  Now  he  lay  down  with  it  clasped 
in  his  arms,  and  again  he  slept. 

Just  that  far  indeed  do  I,  for  my  part,  know  it;  no  further 
still  is  it  told.  For  that  reason  is  there  a  wind  nowadays. 
The  winds  he  had  destroyed,  but  one  child  did  grow  up  full  of 
fire,  half  burnt.  Now  as  the  door  of  his  house  was  scratched 
against,  for  that  reason  did  he  do  that — ’tis  true  he  himself  had 
destroyed  his  own  kin — Therefore  “My  orphan!”  he  said. 
Now  go  gather  and  eat  your  baap‘-seeds. 


17.  The  Otter  Brothers  Recover  their  Father’s  Heart.3 

A  house  there  was,  two  boys  belonging  to  Otter,  and  their 
maternal  grandmother,  mother  of  the  mermaid.  Many  salmon 
he  had  been  wont  to  spear.  The  mermaid  was  Otter’s  wife, 
and  Otter  had  been  slain.  Now  his  wife  was  the  mermaid,  but 
his  mother-in-law  was  in  the  house,  mother  of  the  mermaid. 
Now  his  two  children  were  boys,  and  bigger  they  became,  up 
they  grew.  Arrows  indeed  they  saw  in  the  house.  “Whose 
arrows  are  they,  maternal  grandmother?” — “They  belong  to 


5  This  is  a  myth-form,  the  form  in  ordinary  use  being  either  the  vocative  klasaa, 
“O  grandchildren,”  or  wikldsi,  ‘‘my  grandchildren.”  K/dtsdek'  is  peculiar  in  two 
respects: — first  of  all,  ts  is  an  impossible  Takelma  consonant  combination,  but  occurs 
in  the  Upper  Takelma  dialect,  so  that  the  word  may  really  be  borrowed  as' a  myth- 
form  from  that  dialect;  secondly,  suffixed  -dek‘  takes  the  place  of  the  wi-  regularly 
prefixed  as  1st  per.  possessive  pronominal  element  to  terms  of  relationship.  Cf. 
tc!iiybt‘k‘,  p.  140,  1.  22. 
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lap‘sdaa  di?” — “  Gi1,  klatsdek'.”— “  Nek'  madi1  di?”— “Gi1, 
klatsdek',”  naga-ihi8  mologola'p'a.  “  Nek‘  eyaa  di?” — “  Gi\ 
klatsdek'.”  Aid!  k‘ai  gwala  yamat',  gash8  klasa  ga  naga18, 
“  Gi\  klatsdek1.” 


Ganehi8  bou  nexada8  “Wede  haxiya  wit'ap'.” — “  Nek‘ 
dudi1  di,  klatsdek'?” — “  Gi1,  klatsdek',”  nagd-ihi8  mologola'p'a; 
aldi  8ak‘  aicdagwa  ladauhi.  Ganehi8  “  Klatsdek',  p'im 
sananagam,”  naga-ihi  hapxit!l't‘aa,  klasaklan  ga  naga. 
‘‘Wede  p'im  sanat'p'.”  Ganehi8  bou  nexada8  laale\  “  Wede 
haxiya  wit'ap',”  nagahi8.  Gangahi  haxiya  wit'  hapxit!i/t‘aa 
ga'plini  bumxi  k‘abaxaa,  beewi8  haxiya  wit'.  Ganehi8  hocou 
laale\  “A'n!8  aak‘  galt‘aa  klasidam,”  naga-ihi8.  “A'ni8  aak‘ 
wilaut‘aa,  ‘  Gi1  a-icdek',’  naga-ida8;  ani8  aak‘  t‘gamaa,”  naga-ihi8 
bomxi  k'abaxaklan.  “  K'ai  gwala  damadiminina81  dalol8,” 
nagahi8  klasaklan. 


Ganehi8  haxiya  wiyiwl't',  p'im  alhuyu'hi.  Dabalnlxa 
lade'.  “Klatsdek',  mal  us'am,  p'im  tslayaginak' ;  dul 
us'am.” — “Dja‘1  k‘ai8wa  haxiya,”  naga-ihi8  klasaklan.  Mi‘hi8 
aga8a  alxi‘k‘  k‘ai8la/p‘a  gwelxiya,  ga  ga8alhi  dul  yilim;  miL 
k'a-ila'p'a  alxl'k'  haxiya  h  til  tin  wa-iwi1.  Dul  ani8  ogoihi 
klasaklan  mologola'p'a.  “  Kai8wa  haxiya,  wede  ge  wit'ap',” 
nagahi8.  Bou  nexada8  dul  hoyol,  haxiyh  gini8k‘  xilamanh 
waxadi'l.  Ganehi8  alxali  dahdyh,  he8ne  yaahi8  bou  nexada8 
ba-ik!iyi8k‘  hdldn  wa-iwi1,  tclelelelele2  duugi‘.  Mi1  tslayak', 
mi1  tlomom.  Ganehi8  abaiyewe18. 


Literally,  “  that  she  mouth-counted.” 
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me.” — ‘‘Whose  bow  is  it?” — “It  belongs  to  me,  my  grand¬ 
children.” — “Whose  elk-skin  armor  is  it?” — “It  belongs  to  me,” 
said  the  old  woman.  “Whose  blanket  is  it?” — “Mine,  my 
grandchildren.” — “Whose  salmon-spear  shaft  is  it?” — “Mine,  my 
grandchildren,”  said  the  old  woman.  “Whose  canoe  is  it?”' 
“Mine,  my  grandchildren.”  All  things  they  asked  about,  to 
that  their  maternal  grandmother  that  did  say,  “  Mine,  my 
grandchildren. 

Then,  ’tis  said,  after  a  little  while  “  Do  not  go  about  to  the 
water,”  (she  said).  “Whose  salmon- spear  point  is  it,  my  mater¬ 
nal  grandmother?” — “Mine,  my  grandchildren,”  said  the  old 
woman,  everything  did  she  call  her  own  property.  Then, ’tis 
said,  “My  maternal  grandmother,  we  shall  spear  salmon,”  said 
the  boys,  to  their  maternal  grandmother  that  they  said.  “Do 
not  spear  salmon.”  Then  a  little  while  elapsed,  and  “Do  not 
go  about  to  the  water,”  she  said  to  them.  Nevertheless  the 
two  boys,  Otter’s  sons,  did  go  about  by  the  water,  every  day 
they  went  about  by  the  water.  Now  they  had  become  bigger. 
“It  is  not  her  bow,  our  maternal  grandmother’s,”  they  said. 
“They  are  not  her  arrows,  though  ‘It  belongs  to  me,’  she  said. 
It  is  not  her  elk-skin  armor,”  said  the  sons  of  Otter.  “As 
many  things  as  she  did  count  up,1  she  lied,”  did  they  say  about 
their  maternal  grandmother. 

Then,  ’tis  said,  by  the  water  they  were  accustomed 
to  go  about,  salmon  they  used  to  hunt.  A  long  time  elapsed. 
“My  maternal  grandmother,  give  us  the  salmon-spear  shaft, 
we  are  going  to  spear  salmon.  Give  us  the  salmon-spear 
point.” — “Dja‘!  there’s  a  monster  in  the  water,”  said  their 
maternal  grandmother.  Now  these,  for  their  part,  did  see 
a  woman  down  in  the  water,  for  that  reason  indeed,  they 
asked  for  a  salmon-spear  point;  now  a  woman  had  they 
seen  in  the  water,  the  mermaid.  The  salmon-spear  point  their 
maternal  grandmother,  the  old  woman,  did  not  give  them. 


2  To  be  pronounced  in  a  whisper.  It  is  formed  from  the  verb  base  id  el-, 
“rattle,”  and  imitates  the  sound  of  rattling  dentalia. 
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K!asa,  k‘adi  t!omomanhk‘  haxiya,  u'lukli1  bals  duugi' 
tc!elem8?’’  naga-ihi8.  Ge  yaahi8  mi1  t‘aga“8  mologola/p‘a.  “  Gi1 
di  hami8t‘ban  doumk‘a8?  ani8  gi1  t!omoma8n  hami8t‘ban,” 
nagd-ihi8  mologola'p'a.  “  Ulumsl8  t'gam  ‘  Gi1  a-icdek‘,’ 
naga18,’’  k‘ai  gwala  p!uwuuk!ana8  hapxit!il8t‘aa.  Ganehi8  hos'ou 
raahmi  laale\  “  Hamil8t‘ban  hinau  tlomoman,”  naga-ihi8 
mologola'p'a  k!asak!an.  “Mi1  gelts- layamxamk’na8,”1  naga18 
hapxit!i't‘a.  “Mi1  yanabaa8ni,”  nagasa8n.  “  Hami8t‘ban 
hinau  k!wal  hawaa  k!axak!ixin  guxwl‘,”  naga-ihi8  mologola'p‘a, 
t‘aga18;  aga8a  hapxit!il8t‘a  nixaklan  yuk‘  mologol  beyan. 


Ganehi8  hocou  laale\  “  Gane  yanaba8,”  nagdsa8n.  Ganehi8 
yaaE  xilamanh,  hinaus-!8  t!egwegwaldan.  “Dan  yeewaldini‘2 
hapxdaa  ga'p!ini,  neeye8,”  daa8aganm,  hinaus’i8  ga  neye8.  “  Ei 
me£s'agwa,  tc!ixik!o'ltc!am8,3 *  hinsdaa4  dats- !amx,’’5  nagana8k‘i8 
wa-iwll  ga/plini,  k’.whl  wooha  me8al.  Ganehi8  hinau  ya8, 
maxak’an  guxwi1  wolt‘.  Gane  “  Tc!ixik!o'+ltc!am8,  gasalhi 
ei  me8s-agwh,”  nagana8k‘i  wa-iwi1  ga'plini;  beewi8  me8al  k!wal 
wolt‘,  bumxi  guxwi1  hawaak!axk!ixiya  ga  ga8al  wooha  k!wal 
me8al.  Ganehi8  hagwaalam  malaginin,  “‘Ei  me8s-agwa, 
tc!ixik!odtc!am8,’  ga  nagana8k‘,”  naganhi8,  gwenhegwehigwin ; 
“  ga  nat‘ba8,  ‘  Tc!ixik!o'ltc!amE,  ei  me8s‘agwa,  dan  yedvdldi- 


1  Literally,  "(it  is)  now  that  she  has  evidently  been  breast-hiding  us.” 

J dan  yeewaldinii  is  a  myth  name  of  Otter.  It  may  be  literally  translated  as 
“  rocks  always-returning-to-them.” 

3  This  is  the  name  of  Sun’s  seryant,  the  canoe-paddler.  The  meaning  of  the 

name  is  not  clear;  tcHxi  means  “  dog.” 
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“There’s  a  monster  in  the  water,  do  not  go  there,”  she  said 
to  them.  After  a  little  while  they  stole  the  salmon-spear  point, 
to  the  water  did  they  go,  the  two  brothers.  Then,  ’tis  said, 
by  the  water  were  they  seated,  just  then  after  a  little  while  did 
come  the  mermaid,  and  tclelelelele  (rattled)  her  skirt.  Now 
they  shot  at  her,  and  killed  her.  Then,  ’tis  said,  they  returned 
into  the  house. 

“Maternal  grandmother,  what  did  we  kill  in  the  water- 
long  was  its  hair  and  its  garment  rattled?’’  they  said.  Now 
just  thereat  did  cry  the  old  woman.  “Was  it  I  that  killed  your 
father?  I  did  not  kill  your  father,”  said  the  old  woman.  “But 
formerly  (of)  the  elk- skin  armor  ‘It  belongs  to  me,’  did  she  say,” 
(they  said),  the  boys  naming  everything.  Now  grown  up  and 
big  they  had  become.  “Your  father  has  been  slain  up  river,” 
said  the  old  woman,  their  maternal  grandmother.  “Now  she 
has  evidently  been  hiding  it  from  us,”1  said  the  boys.  “Now 
let  us  go  away,”  they  said  to  each  other.  “Up  river  under 
your  father’s  heart  pitch  is  made  to  smoulder,”  said  the  old 
woman  and  wept;  of  just  these  boys  was  the  old  woman’s 
daughter  the  mother. 

Now  grown  up  had  they  become.  “  Now  let  us  go  away,  ” 
they  said  to  each  other.  Then  off  they  went,  but  up  river  they 
were  being  watched.  “Otter2  has  two  children,  they  say,” 
were  they  heard  about,  so  that  up  river  they  said  that.  “Paddle 
a  canoe  over  here,  Tc!ixik!o'ltc!am,3  we  have  fear  of  them,”4 5 * 
were  wont  to  say  two  girls,  on  this  side  of  the  river  were  they 
wont  to  go  for  pitch.  Then  up  river  went  (the  boys),  to  get 
their  father’s  heart  they  went.  Now  “  Tc  !ixik  !o'  +  ltc !am8,  paddle 
a  canoe  over  here  quickly,  ’  ’  were  wont  to  say  the  two  girls ; 
every  day  they  came  to  this  side  of  the  river  to  get  pitch,  Otter’s 
heart  to  set  a-smouldering  underneath,  for  that  reason  were 
they  wont  to  go  for  pitch  on  this  side  of  the  river.  Then,  ’tis 
said,  in  the  trail  were  (the  boys)  told,  “‘Paddle  a  canoe  over 


4  An  Upper  Takelma  form  of  hinxdaa,  “  fear  of  them.” 

c  Literally  translated  these  last  two  words  mean  “  their-fear  (t.  e.,  fear  of  them) 

hurts;”  in  other  words,  ‘‘(we)  are  afraid,  apprehensive.” 
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mya  ha'pxdaa  hlnxdaa  dats'Iamx.  Gasalhi  8ei  me8s’agwh,’  ga 
nagana8k‘  wa-iwi1  ga'plini,”  gana8nexhi  gwenhegwehigwin, 
t'gwayam  dexebe8n. 


Ganehi8  me8alhi  wa-iwil  ga'plini  k!wal  wolt‘,  t'gohox 
k!wal  sgout‘.  Ganehi8  mi1  ga8al  gini8k‘ ;  mi1  t!om5m,  ha8Ihu'- 
lu,lhal  gani  8a'yaal  halouk‘  k‘uubii.  Ganehi8  “  Tc!ixik!o'+l- 
tc!am8,  ei  me8s’agwh.”  Wa-iwi't‘an  k!wal  wolt‘  yaxh; 
agas'i8  t'gohox  lomtli1  k!wai8a  sgout‘,  gas'i8  wa-iwi't‘an  wolt‘ 
yaxa.  Ganehi8  abaiyewe18  xilamana,  k!wal  lap*.  “Dan 
yeewaldinlya  hapxdaa  hinxdaa  datsdamx;  tc!ixik!o'ltc!am8,  ei 
me£s'agwa,”  nagana8khi  wa-iwi‘t‘an.  Agas’i8  t'gohox  lomtli' 
tlomoman.  Ganehi8  gahi  naga18  wa-iwi‘t‘an  nagana8k‘da8, 
“  Tc!ixik!o'ltc!ams,  ei  me£s'agwa,  dan  yeewaldiniya  hapxdaa 
hinxdaa  datclamx,”  naga-ihi8  hapxit!i/8t‘aat‘an,  ga  dexebe8n. 


Ganehi8  ei  waat‘an  s'aagwan  xaaxiyahi;  gana8nex  wa-iwi1- 
t‘an  ei  ganau  bilwalk1  da8maxauhi.  Ganehi8  mi/8sga8hi  8ani8 
dedulapx  ganau  bilauk‘,  gwelxda3,  leyas  nhk‘ ;  agas'i8  ts'lixi- 
klo'ltcam8  “A'nl8  ga  wa-iwih'an,”  naga18  gelhewehana8;  hinx 
niuk‘i8,2  ga  na8naga18.  Ganehi8  aba-iwok‘  wa-iwi't'an.  Mi1 
“en‘,“3  s’int!ayak‘  be4  yap!a  wi8in.  “  Gwidi  nasnaga-it‘  ?“ 
naganhi8,  “k‘adi  s’int!ayagit‘,”  nagan  maxak!an  s’iwok‘di. 
Gas’i8  xu'8n  laale\  Ganehi8  bumxi  maxaklan  guxwi‘  hawaa 
p!i4  k!wal  k!axak!ixin;  agas’i8  bou  yeweida8  bumxi  hapxdaa, 
ani8  wa-iwl1  ge  Eiixi,  ga  ga8al  ga  na8naga18  s’intlayagina8 
yap!a  wi8in. 


1  =a«t  yaa. 

2  =niuk‘-hie ;  niuk'  is  the  inferential  of  niiw-  :  niw-,  “  be  afraid  (of).” 

3  This  represents  a  sniff  of  suspicion. 
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here,  Tc !ixik lo'ltc !am£, ’  that  are  they  wont  to  say,”  they  were 
told,  was  it  related  to  them.  “That  shall  you  say,  ‘Tclixikl- 
o'ltclam8,  paddle  a  canoe  over  here,  of  Otter’s  children  have 
we  fear.  Quickly  paddle  a  canoe  over  here,’  that  are  wont  to 
say  the  two  girls,”  thus  indeed  was  it  related  to  them,  Lark 
did  say  so. 

Then  on  this  side,  indeed,  of  the  river  the  two  girls  came  to 
get  pitch,  and  Quail  did  cut  the  pitch.  Now  then  to  them  they 
went;  then  they  killed  them,  skinned  them,  then  themselves 
put  on  their  skins.  Then  “  Tclixiklo'  +  ltclam8,  paddle  a  canoe 
over  here ”  (they  shouted).  The  girls  did  always  go  to  get  pitch; 
while  Quail,  the  old  man,  cut  the  pitch  indeed,  the  girls  just  went 
to  get  it.  Then  they  returned  home,  carried  the  pitch  on  their 
backs.  “Of  Otter’s  children  we  have  fear.  Tclixik  lo'ltc  lam8, 
paddle  a  canoe  over  here,  ’  ’  were  wont  to  say  the  girls.  And 
now  the  old  man  Quail  was  slain.  Then  just  what  the  girls  were 
wont  to  say,  “  Tc  lixik  lo'ltc  lam8,  paddle  a  canoe  over  here.  Of 
Otter’s  children  we  have  fear,”  did  say  the  boys,  those  said  so. 

Then  the  canoe  was  paddled  towards  them  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  water;  it  was  thus  that  the  girls  were  wont  to 
jump  into  the  canoe  from  afar  off,  indeed.  Then  just  one  of 
them  would  not  jump  into  it  straight,  she  would  stumble  with 
one  of  her  legs;  so  that  Tclixik  lo'ltc  lam8  said,  “Those  are  not 
the  girls,”  thinking;  as  though  he  were  afraid  of  them,  that  he 
did.  Then  the  (pretended)  girls  arrived  in  the  house.  Now 
“en‘,”3Sun4  smelt  them  as  different  people.  “What  are  you 
doing?”  he  was  told.  “What  are  you  smelling?”  was  told 
their  would-be-father.  Now  night  came.  Then,  ’tis  said,  a 
pitch  fire  was  set  a-smouldering  under  the  heart  of  the  father 
of  the  Otters ;  but  this  time  when  they  returned  it  was  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Otter,  not  the  girls  belonging  there,  for  that  reason  did 
he  do  that,  having  smelt  them  as  different  people. 


*  Frances  Johnson  was  not  certain  who  the  slayer  of  Otter  was,  but  rather  thought 
it  was  Sun. 
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Xu'Ene  laale\  mi1  wayanha  bumxi  douma8s.  Ganehi8 
maxaklan  guxwi1  Igfna.  Ganehi8  mdxa  guxwi1  nou  yeweykk‘w; 
agas’i8  t!omoman,  he8ne  maxa  guxwi1  nou  yeweyhk‘w.  Ga 
ga8al  k‘uubi‘  bumxi  alt ‘gem  lap1,  klwhl  hawaak  !axak  !ixinma8 
guxwi1.  Gana8nex  gi18h  yok!oya8n,  gwala  s'i8wo'k‘di;  aldi 
yuk‘yak‘iE  eit‘e8,  malaxbiEn. 


1 8.  Crow  and  Raven  Go  for  Water. 

A'mE  k'ai  xi  yuk11  yap!a  wdada.  Gas'i8  mel  wuGhhmk1,1 
x&m  wudhkmk11  wa-iwi1  ga/p!ini.  Ganehi8  “  Xi  wo6p‘,” 
nak'am.1  Ts!au  yaa  he^xk1,1  ganaEnex  daEagank‘am.x  Ganehi8 
yanak11  wa-iwi1  ga/p!ini  wuulhhm,  xi  wodk1.1  Ganehi8  xemEa 
hawi  8anl8  xi  gaEal  wok‘daE,  mi1  aga  k!elwit‘gwa  ganau 
ba-iwahe18,3  mels'i8  yaE.  Mi1  xem8  a  gwenyewe18,  mi1  xi  wak‘. 
“  K‘ai  ga8al  di  an!8  xi  waagat‘  ?”  Yok'.oyanhi8  a/khi8  xiyd- 
t‘gwa.  Agds’i8  mels’i8  gwl/8ne  yaa  yewe18,  xi  wak‘  a/k‘8h  mel. 


“  He8ne  ma8k  wede  xi  8u/k!eit‘,’M  naganhi8  xem;  “8I's'i" 
samaxa  yuk'i8,  wede  xi  8aldak!eit‘,”5  naganhi8.  “Mels’i8 
a'k‘8h  xi  8ugwhnk‘,”  naganhi8,  “mas’i8  lep'nixa  yaa  xi 
8ugwada8,”  naganhi8  xem.  Gas’i8  ga8al  xem8h  8ani8  xi  8uk’ 
samaxa;  gas’i8  ga8al  a'k8a  gana8n£x  yiwiyau8,  guxwi1  xum. 
Lep‘nixa  yaa  laallt‘a8  xem8a  xi  8uk‘,  ga  neye8. 


1  These  forms  are  all  inferentials. 

2  That  is,  everything  had  dried  up  except  the  ocean  to  the  west. 

“Said  to  sound  less  coarse  than  the  ordinary  word  for  “  urinate,”  xalaxam-. 
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Night  came,  and  they  put  to  sleep  the  slayer  of  Otter. 
Then,  'tis  said,  they  took  their  father’s  heart.  Then  with  their 
father’s  heart  down  river  they  returned;  first  (Sun)  was  slain, 
then  with  their  father’s  heart  they  returned  down  river.  For 
that  reason  does  Otter  wear  a  black  skin,  his  heart  having  been 
set  a-smouldering  with  pitch  underneath.  Thus  do  I,  for  my 
part,  know;  perchance  there  is  much  more.  Did  I  know  all, 
I  should  tell  it  to  you. 

1 8.  Crow  and  Raven  Go  for  Water. 

There  was  no  water  among  the  people.  Now  Crow  was 
having  her  first  menstrual  courses  and  Raven  was  having  her 
first  menstrual  courses,  the  two  girls.  Then,  ’tis  said,  “Go  to 
get  water,”  they  were  told.  Only  the  ocean  was  left,2  thus 
it  was  heard.  Then  did  go  the  two  girls  menstruating  for  the 
first  time,  for  water  they  went.  Then  Raven,  for  her  part, 
when  she  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  water,  now  into  this  basket- 
bucket  of  hers  did  urinate,  but  Crow  went  on.  Now  Raven, 
for  her  part,  turned  back,  now  brought  the  water.  “  For  what 
reason  did  you  not  bring  water?”  (they  said).  It  was  known 
that  it  was  her  own  water.  Now  Crow,  in  her  turn,  just  a  long 
time  thereafter  did  return,  water  did  Crow,  for  her  part,  bring. 

“Then  you,  for  your  part,  shall  not  drink  water,”  was 
Raven  told.  “  Whenever  it  is  summer,  you  shall  not  find 
water,”  she  was  told.  “But  Crow — she,  for  her  part,  shall 
drink  water,”  was  she  told.  “But  you — only  in  winter  shall 
you  drink  water,”  was  Raven  told.  So  for  that  reason  it  is 
that  Raven,  for  her  part,  does  not  drink  water  in  summer,  and 
for  that  reason  does  she,  indeed,  talk  thus, — dry  is  her  throat. 
Only  when  the  winter  comes  does  Raven,  for  her  part,  drink 
water,  that  they  say. 


**=uuk‘ 

’•  —  aldaak'  seit‘. 
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19.  Skunk,  the  Disappointed  Lover. 

Wili'  yowo8.  A'ni8  yok!oya8n  nek‘  wa-iwl‘t‘a  ga/p!ini 
yuk'na8,  bik‘w  wa-iwi  gelgulak11  gap!ini  yuk‘na£;  mot'  lap'k11 
blk‘w.  Bo11  nexada8sl8  yulhm  hono£  mot1  lap'k1.1 

Ganehi8  pliyin  alhoyoi  b!k‘w.  Mi‘  six  ligik‘w;  ho8px  yaa 
ganau  gwidik‘wdan  bik‘w  cix  ligigwana8.  Ganehi8  bou  nexada8 
yulum  alhuyux;  cix  ligik‘w,  ga8a  gayawanhi.  Gangahi  alhu- 
yu'hi'x  bik‘w,  cix  ligik‘w,  agas'i8  a'k8a  mengl1  ho8px  yaxa 
ganau  gwidik‘wdan.  Bou  nexada8  gane  yulum  hono8  alhuyux; 
cix  ligik‘w,  ga8a  gayawan.  Ganehi8  hono8  bik‘w  alhuyux; 
cix  ligik‘w,  ho8px  yaa  ganau  gwidik‘wdan;  a'k8a  cix  ligigwana8 
ho8px  ganau  gwidilhan. 


Ganehi8  dabalnixa  laale\  mi1  t!ayak‘.  “  Gi'8h  k‘ai  ga8al 
di  cix  ligigwanda8,  am8  gayawan?”  naga-ihi8  bik‘w.  Mi'hi8 
da-uyaa  tslayakhi.2  Ganehi8  yulum8a  xilam  laale\  11  Gane 
gadak1  holt1,”3  naganhi8  bik‘w,  t!omxixa  dexebe8n.  Ganehi8 
gadak1  hoyo8t‘  bik‘w.  Ganehi8  ba-imats!hk‘  goyo  heelt‘aa. 
Ganehi8  he8ne 

11  Bigi5  bigi  bigl+,  dan+  bon,  dan  bon.” 

11  Mot‘ee,  s'ou£  ba-idit‘ga8st‘gaas,”  naganhi8,  tlomxixa  dexebe8n. 
11  Bou  yaa  di  ‘  mot‘e  ’  nexiya?”0  naga-ihi8  biklw.  Ganehi8  hono8 
ba-imats!ak‘, 

“Bigi  bigi  bigi  +  ,  ddn+  bon,  dan  bon.” 


1  Inferentials,  probably  by  way  of  preliminary  explanation  to  the  narrative 
proper. 

2  Skunk’s  foul  discharge  of  wind  is  his  “medicine  ”  or  supernatural  power  where¬ 
with  he  “shoots”  people. 

3  “Dance  for  him!”  Literally,  “  on-top-of-(him)  dance.” 

4  That  is,  “dance  in  order  to  cure  him.  ” 

5 bigi  has  no  known  meaning;  it  is  very  probably  a  play  on  Skunk’s  own  name, 
bnk'w,  ddn  bon  ( =dan  bo^n)  can  be  translated  as  "stone  acorn-mortar;”  6o“n 
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19.  Skunk,  the  Disappointed  Lover. 

A  house  there  was.  I  do  not  know  whose  two  girls  they 
were;  Skunk  did  like  the  girls,  being  two,  a  suitor  did  Skunk 
become.  But  after  a  little  while  also  Eagle  became  a  suitor. 

Then,  ’tis  said,  Skunk  hunted  deer.  Now  venison  he 
brought  home;  right  in  the  lake  was  thrown  the  venison  that 
Skunk  had  brought  home.  Then  after  a  little  while  Eagle 
went  out  to  hunt.  Venison  he  brought  home,  that  indeed  was 
eaten.  Skunk  just  kept  on  hunting,  venison  he  brought  home, 
but  his  game,  indeed,  was  just  thrown  into  the  lake.  Then 
after  a  little  while  Eagle  again  went  out  to  hunt;  venison  he 
brought  home,  that  indeed  was  eaten.  Then  again  Skunk  went 
out  to  hunt.  Venison  he  brought  home,  just  into  the  lake  was 
it  thrown ;  what  venison  he  did  bring  home  was  always  thrown 
into  the  lake. 

Then  a  long  time  elapsed,  and  he  found  it  out.  “  When 
I,  for  my  part,  bring  home  venison,  for  what  reason  is  it  not 
eaten?”  said  Skunk.  Now,  ’tis  said,  he  shot  with  his  medicine¬ 
man’s  spirit,2  and  Eagle,  for  his  part,  became  sick.  “Now 
dance  for  him,”4  was  Skunk  told,  his  mother-in-law  said  so. 
Then,  ’tis  said,  Skunk  danced  for  him.  Then  he  started  in 
with  his  medicine-man’s  song.  Now  then  (he  sang), 

“  Bigi5  bigi  blgl+,  dan+  bon,  dan  bon.  ” 

“My  son-in-law,  stick  your  anus  straight  out,”  he  was  told, 
his  mother-in-law  said  so.  “Did  you  say  to  me6  ‘My  son-in- 
law’  just  now?”7  said  Skunk.  Then  again  he  started  in  to  sing, 

“  Bigi  bigi  bigi+,  dan+  bon,  dan  bon.  ” 


means  “acorn-hopper  of  basketry.”  Mrs.  Johnson  could  give  no  explanation  of 
Skunk’s  song,  but  it  is  probable  that  there  is  a  reference  to  the  supernatural  power 
of  stone  mortars,  a  belief  widely  spread  in  northern  California.  Skunk’s  song  is 
delivered  in  an  unrhythmical  staccato;  it  is  meant  to  be  ungraceful  and  ridiculous. 

6  Literally,  “  to  say  to  me.” 

7  He  is  flattered  to  be  called  “son-in-law,”  for  that  means  that  he  has  won  his 

suit. 
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“  S'ou£  ba-idit‘ga8st‘gaas.  ” — “  Dihagait'e8,  ulum  wo'k‘di  k‘ai 
nak‘am  xaasalgwdsix  ulum  ben8,”  naga-ihi8  bik‘w,  hoyo8t‘. 


Ganehi8  bou  nexada8  hono8hi  ba-imats!hk‘,  hono8  gahi 
naga18, 

“  Bigi  bigi  bigi,  dan+  bon,  dan  bon,  ddn  bon,  dan  bon.” 

“  Ba-idit‘ga8st‘gaas,  mot‘ia,”  naga-ihi8  t'.omxixa.  Gahihi8 
nagai8,  ‘‘Bou  yaa  di  ‘mot‘ia’  nexia?”  naga-ihi8  bik‘w.  Ganehi8 
bou  nexada8  ba-idit‘gats!at‘gas;  mi1  yeek!iee  bik‘w  saat‘  bai8ixout‘. 
Mi‘hi8  tlomoman,  mi1  bik‘w  loho18.  Gana8nex  yok!oya8n  yaxa. 


20.  The  Flood.2 

Hop!e/8n  yap'.a  yuk‘,  k‘ai  gwala  yap!a  yuk‘,  cux  cem 
p'.iyin;  tsda-is’  8aldi  yap!a  yuk‘,  k‘ai  gwala,  moxo  ga  8aldi' 
yap'.a  yuk‘,  mel  8aldF  yap'.a  yuk.  Gas'i8  he8ne  sbins'i8  am8 
daahok‘wal  yuk‘,  s'ems'i8  s’inhok'wal  yuk‘,  ga  ga8al  sbin 
lap‘k‘. 

He8ne  ts'Iau  ba-ihilxk‘,  aga  8aldi  t‘gaa  ts!au  lap‘k‘. 
Ganehi8  he8ne  xamhi  lap‘iauk‘,  k‘ai  gwala  xamhi  lap‘k‘. 
He8ne  sbin  lap‘k‘  gwelxlya  a'k!a  yowo8.3  He8ne  8aldi  cux 
baadaweik‘,4  ga  ga8al  bou  8aldi  baadawa‘8.5  A'ni8  s'inhok'wal 
yuk‘na8  sbin,  an!8  daahok‘wal  yuk‘na8,  ga  ga8al  sbin8a  xamhi 
lap‘k‘.  Gana8nex. 


1  Literally,  “  Yellow-between-his-claws,  ”  a  myth-name  of  Sparrow-Hawk. 

2  It  is  difficult  to  make  much  out  of  this  myth,  if  it  may  be  dignified  by  that  name. 

Why  the  insistence  on  Beaver?  Is  the  whole  account  an  ill-remembered  version 
of  the  flood  and  diving  (by  Beaver  or  Muskrat)  for  mud  ?  That  this  favorite  eastern 

myth  motive  did  travel  as  far  west  as  Oregon  is  shown  by  the  Kathlamet  Myth  of 

Nikciamtca'c  (see  Boas,  Kathlamet  Texts,  pp.  23,  24). 
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“Stick  your  anus  straight  out.” — “I  feel  ticklish  in  my  anus. 
Some  time  ago,  I  guess,  something  was  told  to  Sparrow- 
Hawk1  some  time  ago  in  the  day,  ’  ’  said  Skunk,  and  danced. 

Then,  after  a  little  while,  again  he  started  in  to  sing,  that 
same  thing  again  he  said, 

“  Bigi  bigi  blgi,  dan+  bon,  dan  bon,  dan  bon,  dan  bon.  ” 

“Stick  out  your  anus,  O  son-in-law,”  said  his  mother-in-law. 
That  same  thing  he  said,  “Did  you  say  to  me  ‘O  son-in-law!’ 
just  now?”  said  Skunk.  Then,  after  a  little  while,  he  stuck 
out  his  anus.  Now  Sparrow-Hawk  did  pull  out  Skunk’s  dis¬ 
charge  of  wind.  Now,  ’tis  said,  he  was  killed,  now  Skunk  did 
die.  Just  this  much  I  know. 


20.  The  Flood.2 

Long  ago  there  were  people,  all  beings  were  people, — birds, 
ducks,  deer;  bluejays  were  all  people;  all  sorts  of  beings, — 
buzzards,  those  were  all  people,  crows  were  all  people.  Now 
then  beavers  were  not  ear-holed,  while  ducks  were  nose-holed, — 
for  that  reason  did  they  become  beavers. 

Then  a  flood  did  come  and  cover  all,  all  this  world  became 
a  mass  of  water.  And  then,  ’tis  said,  they  were  submerged,  all 
beings  were  submerged.  Then  Beaver  got  to  be  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  up  to  this  day  he  is  there.3 4 5  Then  all  the  birds 
flew  up,  and  for  that  reason  they  all  fly  today.  Since  Beaver 
was  not  nose-holed,  since  he  was  not  ear-holed,  for  that  reason 
did  Beaver,  for  his  part,  get  to  be  in  the  water,  indeed.  Thus 
it  is. 


3  That  is,  beavers  still  lead  a  semi-aquatic  life. 

4  Probably  misheard  for  ba^dawnk' . 

5Aorist  in  tense,  because  referring  to  present  time.  All  other  verb  forms  in 
this  text  are  inferentials. 
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21.  Acorn  Woman  Revenges  Herself  upon  a 

Medicine-Man.1 

“Goyo  ba8ixou8sbik‘,”  naganhan  yank,  hop!e/8nimik!i  yap!a; 
ga  naganhan  yana,  yap!a  wo^ak'  dexebe8n.  Gwalt1  baa8iwa- 
xout‘i  goyo  yana,  goyo  ba8ix6u8t‘gwok‘  yana.  Ganehi8  yana 
da8anaak‘da2  gaa  cii8uli  wilit‘gwa  ganau,  alxbk1  ba8ixoudinma8 ; 
a'k‘  ge  imihamk‘wit‘  bem  ga8al.  Gas'i8  goyo  yaa  ba8Ixout‘gwa. 
Gasi8  goyo  tlomomanma8,  aga  mologola'p‘a  yana  da8ana/k‘da 
gasi8  xobnan  goyo  lohoida8;  aga  mologola'p'a  yana  ba8Ixou- 
dina8  ga  ga8al  xouman.  Cix  xum  he8ne  gana8nex  xouman. 


Dalbalnlxa  ga  na8nak‘.3  Gas’i8  goyo  lohalhik‘na83  xom- 
xamank',3  mologola'p‘a  xebe8n.  Ganehi8  dabalnixa  laale\ 
Gane  he8ne  yap!a  ga'p8ini  “  Mologol  waada  wip‘aba8;  cix 
gwala  waada,  neeye8,”  nagasanhi8.  Ganehi8  mologol  waada 
ba-ik!iyi8k‘  yap!a  ga'p8ini;  am8  alxfk1  abaiginigia-uda8,  hap!iya 
xaa8yowo8.4 * *  Alxali  yap!a  ga'pbni,  ani8  waahimit‘.  Dabalnixa 
laale\  he8ne  yaa  p!e'l8  baayank‘w.  Ganehi8  cix  xum  Tgi'na, 
p!e'l8  ganau  mats!kk‘.  Ganehi8  dasalda  mats!ak‘,  gane  he8ne 
hapliya  xa/8yowo8.  A'ni8  alxl'k1  yap!a  aga  s’lx  xum  dasalda 
mats!agana8.  “Agas'i8  xuma  mi'8wa  gayawan,”  naga-ihis. 


Ganehi8  bou  nexada8  laalit‘a8,  he8ne  yaahi8  hanpliya 


1  The  translation  here  given  differs  but  little,  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  greater 

literalness,  from  that  already  published  in  Sapir’s  “  Religious  Ideas  of  the  Takelma 

Indians  of  Southwestern  Oregon,”  Journal  of  American  Folk-lore,  Vol.  xx,  pp.  46,  47. 

This  applies  also  to  some  of  the  translations  that  follow,  which  have  already  been 

published  elsewhere  (Part  I,  No.  22;  Part  II,  Nos.  3,  4,  5;  and  Part  III,  Nos.  1-11). 

The  myth  of  the  Acorn  Woman,  like  the  one  that  follows  it  and  probably  also  No.  15, 
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2i.  Acorn  Woman  Revenges  Herself  upon  a 
Medicine-Man.1 

“A  medicine-man  has  blown  thee  off,”  the  Acorn  used  to 
be  told  (by)  men  of  long  ago.  That  the  Acorn  was  wont  to  be 
told,  old  men  did  say  it.  By  means  of  a  wind  did  the  medicine¬ 
man  blow  off  the  acorns,  a  medicine-man  it  was  that  blew  off 
the  acorns.  Now,  ’tis  said,  the  Acorn  Chieftainess,2  that  one 
was  sitting  in  her  house  and  saw  how  they  were  being  blown 
down.  She  had  sent  herself  there  to  the  tree.  Now  just  the 
medicine-man  had  blown  her  off.  Thereupon  the  medicine¬ 
man  having  been  slain,  this  old  woman,  the  Acorn  Chieftainess, 
then  dried  him,  the  medicine-man  having  died;  since  this  old 
Acorn  Woman  had  he  blown  off,  for  that  reason  she  dried  him. 
Like  dried  venison,  thus  she  dried  him. 

For  a  long  time  that  she  did.  Now  whenever  a  medicine¬ 
man  died,  she  used  to  dry  him;  the  old  woman  did  so.  Then, 
’tis  said,  a  long  time  elapsed.  Now  then  two  persons  “To  the 
old  woman  let  us  journey.  Much  venison  there  is  with  her, 
people  say,”  said  to  each  other.  Then,  ’tis  said,  to  the  old 
woman  came  the  two  persons.  She  did  not  look  at  them  as 
they  came  into  the  house,  with  her  back  towards  the  fire  she  sat.4 
There  sat  the  two  persons;  to  them  she  did  not  speak.  A  long 
time  elapsed,  just  then  she  took  up  a  basket-pan.  Then  dried 
venison  she  took  and  into  the  basket-pan  she  put  it.  Then, 
’tis  said,  she  placed  it  down  at  their  feet,  and  then  with  her 
back  to  the  fire  she  sat.  She  did  not  look  at  the  persons  when 
this  dried  venison  she  had  put  down  at  their  feet.  Now  the 
food  is  probably  being  eaten,”  she  thought. 

Then,  ’tis  said,  when  a  little  while  had  elapsed,  just  then 


is  a  medicine-formula  recited  by  the  s' omloholxa  s  against  the  goyo.  For  this  type  of 
myth  compare  Goddard,  Hupa  Texts,  University  of  California  Publications  in  A  meri¬ 
can  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  Vol.  i,  pp.  202-36S. 

2  “  Acorn  Chieftainess,”  literally,  “  acorn  its-chief.” 

3  Inferential. 

*  Literally,  “  in-the-fire  she-back-was.” 
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dint'gwa  liwilau8.  Mi1  yaxa  lohoyhuk’1  yap!a  ga'pEini;  he8ne  yda 
hap !iya  gelk!iyi8k‘,  he8nehi8  xi  baavank‘w.  Ganehi8  hadat‘gwa 
mats!dk‘  xi,  gane  p‘w+  daadap‘oup‘hu.  Baat!eb£t‘  yap!a 
ga'p8ini,  baayewei£  mi1.  Ganehi8  “  K‘adi  naga-it‘p‘?  ‘Cix  xum 
wa8it!anahi,’  negesdap'  di?  Cix  xum  nagait‘p‘  di?  Aga8h 
goyo  tsM^k'da,  ani8  cix  xum.  Ba8Txuusina£,  ga  ga8al  xou- 
mana8n,”  nagd-ihi8  mologola'p'a,  yana  mologola/p‘a  dexebe£n. 
Ga  haga  wala8  yana  da8anak‘wdaa  yuk‘.  Gehi  da8yowo8.2 
Goyo  baa8ixdu8t‘gw6k‘na8,  ga  ga8al  na8nak‘ik‘. 


22.  Rock-Woman  and  a  Mountain  are  a  Medicine- 

Man’s  Bane.3 

T‘gaa  sigit'a8  d^bhk'amna8,4 5  gas’i8  ga  nak'am4  dan  mologol, 
“  Ma8a  goyo^xi,  goyo  i'lts!ak‘w  yap!a  heenak‘wi8,6  ma8a  ga 
ga8hl  heela8k‘,”  nak‘am.4  Gasi8  “Ha-u”  nhk‘.4  “  Gasi8  naxde8 
goyo  da8ok‘isk‘,  dakt‘eek!i8k‘,”  nak'am.4  Gasi8  ga  na8nagh; 
dan  klelwi1  erne8  neida8,  gas’i8  s’iimxis’i8  ganhu  klelwi1,7 
k  lamak  !a  s  i8.  Gana8nex  okhgam  dan  mologol.  Goyo  guxwi1 
gaa  ga8hl  klelwi1  s’umt'ia;  s’iimxis’i8  ga  ^wamolomalhi  goyo 
guxwi1,  tc!umfimt‘a;  k!amaa  gaas’i8  dan  baasgaak‘sgak‘i  dan 
t  ut .  Gas  i8  bok  lobaxna  dan  klelwi1  ganau,  goyo  guxwi1 
tc  lumUmt'a.  Ga8i‘xi  goyo  guxwi1  dan  klelwi1.  Gas’i8  gane 
goyo  ga£hl  helel8,  gas’i8  gane  goyo  domk'amna8;4  gane  dan 
mologol  xebe£n  wigamdi.9 


1  Impersonal  inferential.  With  expressed  subject  yap.'a  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  lohdk‘. 

2  Literally,  “right-there  it-is-in-front,  it-is-forth.” 

3  For  this  medicine-formula  compare  Sapir,  op.  cit.,  pp.  45,  46. 

4  These  verb  forms  are  inferentials. 

5  Frances  Johnson  regularly  used  the  word  “to  poison  ”  in  a  metaphorical  sense 

as  meaning  “to  exercise  one’s  magic  power  in  order  to  do  some  person  ill.  ” 
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in  back  of  her  across  the  fire  she  looked.  Now  the  two  persons 
just  had  died.  Just  then  she  turned  towards  the  fire,  then 
took  up  water.  Then,  ’tis  said,  the  water  she  put  in  her  mouth, 
and  p‘w+,  she  blew  it  over  their  cheeks.  The  two  persons  arose, 
had  recovered  now.  Then,  ’tis  said,  “What  did  you  think? 
‘Dried  venison  she  keeps, ’  did  you  say  about  me ?  Dried  venison 
did  you  think  it  was?  This,  for  its  part,  is  the  flesh  of  medicine¬ 
men,  not  dried  venison.  'Since  they  blew  me  off,  for  that  reason 
did  I  dry  them,”  said  the  old  woman,  Old  Acorn  Woman  did 
say  so.  Indeed  that  really  was  the  Acorn  Chieftainess.  Just 
up  to  there  it  proceeds.2  Since  the  medicine-men  did  blow  her 
off.  for  that  reason  did  she  do  it  to  them. 


22.  Rock-Woman  and  a  Mountain  are  a  Medicine-Man’s 

Bane.3 

When  this  set  world  was  first  begun,  then  was  that  told 
to  the  Old  Rock  Woman,  “Thou,  for  thy  part,  (shalt  be) 
a  medicine-man  poisoner.5  If  an  evil-minded  medicine-man 
devours  a  person,  thou,  for  thy  part,  shalt  sing  for  that,”  was 
she  told.  Thereupon  “Yes”  she  said.  “Then  thy  pipe  shalt 
thou  put  in  the  medicine-man’s  mouth,  thou  shalt  give  him 
to  smoke,”  was  she  told.  Thereupon  that  she  did  to  him, 
here  being  her  rock  bucket,  and  in  her  bucket  her  stirring  pad¬ 
dle,  and  her  tongs.  Thus  was  it  given  to  the  Old  Rock  Woman. 
The  medicine-man’s  heart  to  boil,  for  that  purpose  her  bucket; 
and  her  stirring  paddle,  with  that  she  stirs  around  the  medicine¬ 
man’s  heart  and  boils  it;  and  her  tongs,  with  that  she  picks 
up  rocks,  hot  rocks.  Then  she  causes  the  stones  to  steam  in 
her  bucket,  the  medicine-man’s  heart  she  boils.  The  medicine¬ 
man’s  heart,  for  that  is  her  rock  bucket  medicine.8  Now  then 


•  =heen-a.ak' w-  with  conditional  -gis. 

7  Rather  unusual  order.  We  should  expect  klelwfc  ganau. 

8  That  is,  it  is  supernaturally  harmful  to  it. 

9 urigamdi,  “  my  paternal  grandfather,”  is  an  epithet  of  Old  Rock  Woman. 
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Ganehi8  Aldauyaak‘ wadis1  malagimn.  “  Gane  mi!  dan 
mologol  goyo  tlomom,”  nagan;  he£nehi  8ik!uumank‘wa,  dii8kl- 
gelegalams.2  Ganehi8  maxla  dii8alt‘gwa  matslhk1.3  Ganehi8  ge 
ginl8k‘da8,4  mi*  p!eye8  goyo.  BiGbini1  baayank‘w,  gane  ba-ixout‘ 
goyo  buPbinl1.  Heedada8  mok‘  ganau  wabilik‘w  goyo  buubini‘. 
Ganehi8  hoyo8t‘,  di't'giliu  walaalik‘wa  goyo  b^bini1;  gane 
helel8,  wahoyodak‘w. 


Ganehi8  gwi'8ne  laale\  baagwe8nbiis ; 5  hanliwilau£  waxa 
waada ;  waxa8a  mi1  gahi  na8nak‘,6  mi1  hono8  gahi  na8nak‘6 
waxa.  Ganehi8  alseek‘sak‘sank‘6  haa£yh.  Gana8nex  goyo 
doumk‘ 6  goyo  i'lts!ak‘w.  Goyo  buPbinG  dek‘yu'k‘auk‘w6k‘ ;6 


waya  he8ne  dek‘iwlk‘auk‘wanma8,  ga  na8nak‘ik‘.6  Gana8nex 
t‘gaa  sigit‘a8,  p!a-imasgak‘amna8,6  gas’i8  gana8nex  laale\ 
S'umluhuixia118,7  wigamdi8  was'umluhuix6k‘w.  Gana8nex  nekci- 
wo'k'di  haap‘k!emna8s  k!emank‘;6  gana8nex  p!uwuu£k‘  haap‘- 
k  !emnaEs,  bou  gana8nex  p!uwuu£k‘  yap  !a.  Gana8nex  yaxa 
melexi  wihin,  aak‘s’i8  ani8  alxi5k‘  hon68.  P!alak‘wahi  8aga8a. 


1  Evidently  contains  the  word  da-uyda,  “medicine-spirit.”  Old  Rock  Woman 
was  said  to  be  the  mountain’s  “  boss.” 

2  A  sign  of  preparation  for  war  or  for  a  war-dance, 

3  As  white  war-paint. 

4  Perhaps  misheard  for  gintik'da e. 

"This  word  was  said  not  to  be  in  ordinary  use,  but  to  be  limited  to  myth  texts. 
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for  the  medicine-man  she  sang,  whereat  then  did  die  the  medi¬ 
cine-man.  Now  my  paternal  grandmother,  the  Old  Rock 
Woman,  has  done  so. 

Then,  ’tis  said,  (the  mountain)  Aldauyaak‘ wadis1  was  told 
of  it.  “  Now  the  Old  Rock  Woman  has  killed  the  medicine¬ 
man,  ”  was  he  told.  Just  then  did  he  prepare  himself,  and  his 
hair  he  tied  up  into  a  top-knot.2  Then  dust,  ’tis  said,  on  his 
forehead  he  put.3  Then  there  when  he  came,  now  dead  lay  the 
medicine-man.  His  arm  he  picked  up,  now  wrenched  loose 
the  medicine-man’s  arm.  Off  yonder  into  a  pit  he  jumped 
with  the  medicine-man’s  arm.  Then,  ’tis  said,  he  danced, 
with  the  medicine-man’s  arm  he  danced  rapidly  around  brand¬ 
ishing  it.  Now  he  sang,  danced  with  it. 

Then,  ’tis  said,  some  time  elapsed.  Up  he  looked,  across 
to  his  younger  brother  he  looked ;  now  his  younger  brother,  for 
his  part,  that  same  thing  did  do,  now  again  that  same  thing  did 
do  his  younger  brother.  Then,  ’tis  said,  they  on  either  side 
did  nod  to  each  other.  Thus  they  slew  the  medicine-man, 
the  evil-minded  medicine-man.  The  medicine-man’s  arm  he 
brandished  before  him;  just  as  a  knife  is  brandished  before  one, 
that  he  did  with  it.  Thus  when  the  world  was  set,  when  down 
it  was  placed,  then  thus  it  happened.  (Thus)  the  s'omloholxa8s7 
makes  medicine,  my  paternal  grandfather  did  make  medicine 
with  (this  song  and  dance).  Someone,  I  believe  the  Children 
Creator,  made  things  thus.  Thus,  Children  Creator,  they  call 
him,  nowadays  people  call  him  thus.  Thus  much  did  my 
mother  tell  me,  but  she  did  not  see  it  either.  This,  for  its 
part,  is  a  myth  indeed. 


e  These  forms  are  inferentials  again.  It  seems  plausible  to  assume  that  the  text, 
being  a  medicine  formula  rather  than  an  ordinary  myth  narrative,  should  have 
inferential  verb  forms  throughout  for  narrative,  but  that  Mrs.  Johnson  now  and 
then  slipped  into  the  more  easy-going  aorists. 

7  For  the  differences  between  the  s' omloholxafs  and  goyo  compare  Sapir,  op.  cit., 
pp.  40-45- 
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23.  The  Rolling  Skull.1 

The  Takelmas  believed  in  people  who  consisted  of  nothing 
but  a  skull;  they  were  called  Xilam  da'gaxda,  “dead-person 
his-head,”  or  Xilam  Uegili'xi,  “dead-person  his-skull,  ”  and 
rolled  around  killing  people.  They  made  a  noise  like  bum+, 
bum  + ,  and  cried  out  constantly  Ximi'  +  ximi.  Children  were 
threatened  with  the  skull’s  cry  Ximi' +  ximi  if  they  did  not 
mind. 

Once  the  people  heard  a  skull  come  rolling  along.  They 
were  terribly  afraid  and  ran  off,  crying,  “O'-f  da  da  da  da  da! 
0'+  da  da  da  da  da!”  Hot  rocks  were  placed  in  a  ditch  and 
covered  up  so  that  the  rolling  skull  could  not  see  them.  As  the 
people  ran  away  he  rolled  after  them,  until  he  rolled  into  the 
ditch,  where  he  was  killed.  Had  it  not  been  for  that,  he  would 
have  killed  everybody. 


1  This  and  the  following  fragments  were  elicited  by  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
Takelmas  were  acquainted  with  the  myths  of  the  rolling  skull  and  the  musical  contest 
in  which  the  lamprey  eel  comes  off  victor.  Frances  Johnson  did  not  remember 
them  well  enough  to  tell  them  as  myth  texts.  For  the  former  of  these  myths  compare 
Curtin  s  Yana  tale  in  his  “Creation  Myths  of  Primitive  America,”  pp.  325-35. 
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24.  Eel  the  Singer.1 

Eel  was  said  to  have  sung  through  the  holes2  of  his  own 
body  like  a  flute.  He  was  called  the  best  singer  of  all. 


1  Compare,  Curtin,  op.  cit.,  pp.  177-208. 

2  The  markings  on  the  lamprey  eel  are  thought  of  as  holes. 


II.  CUSTOMS  AND  PERSONAL  NARRATIVES.1 


i.  How  a  Takelma  House  was  Built.2 

Tapia  will1  klemei.  Bern  p!a-idi8louk4,  eme8s'i8  hono8 
p!a-idlsl6uk‘,  he8me8  hono8  p!a-idi816uk4,  hagamgaman  pla-idi8- 
louk‘.  He8ne  hono8  hangillp4  gadak4  hagamgaman,  gadak‘s'i8 
mu8xdanhi  hangillp4.  He8ne  yaas'i8  wlli  s'idibl1  klemei;  he8ne 
gadak  s  i8  matslak4  wili1  heelam,  t‘gal  ga  heelam  klemei. 
Gane  dak‘dat‘  datlabak4,  ha'8ya3  datlabak1.  Gane  dede- 
n ill dadis  klemei  dak  dat‘s'18  dahok‘wal  klemei  kliyTx  ganhu 
ba-iginaxdaa.  Ganes'i8  gaklan  klemei,  xaTsgip'isgap1,  gwelt‘gau 
ginax  klemei;  wili  s’idibi's'i8  klemei. 


Gane  datlabak4  ha8it4bii,xt4bixik‘w.  Gane  leples  hahu- 
wu  8k  i,  ganat4  gidi  alxali  yapla;  p!il  yogaa  has's'o",  gas'i8 
alxaliyana8  ha/8ya  pliya.  Gana8nex  hop!e/8n  yap!a8a  wili1; 
lep'nlxa  will1  ganat4.  Samaxas’i8  ana8nex4  alxali,  ani8  wili 
ganhu.  Gwas  will  yaxa  wit‘geyee8k‘i,  gas'i8  pli1  yoga3,  klemei 

habini.  Gana8nex  samaxa  alxali,  ani8  lep'nlxa  nat4  wili 
ganhu. 


2.  Marriage. 

Wa-iwi  hee8waagan,  tclulx  hee£wa8waagiwln ;  yaplas'i8  gel- 
guluxa8n  wa-iwi  maxa  dap!ala-u  maxa,  gas'i8  ga8al  hee£wak‘ 

.  'A*1  attempt  was  made  to  secure  a  series  of  texts  dealing  with  the  life  of  the 
ndians.  The  six  short  texts  that  make  up  this  part  represent  the  indifferent  success 
obtained.  Indians  generally  find  it  far  more  difficult  to  dictate  an  account  of  a 
custom,  which  requires  a  certain  amount  of  originality,  than  to  tell  a  myth  which  they 
have  already  told  or  heard  tell  doubtless  more  than  once. 

(176) 


II.  CUSTOMS  AND  PERSONAL  NARRATIVES.1 


i.  How  a  Takelma  House  was  Built.2 

The  people  are  making  a  house.  A  post  they  set  in  the 
ground,  and  here  again  they  set  one  in  the  ground,  yonder  again 
they  set  one  in  the  ground,  in  four  places  they  set  them  in  the 
ground.  Then  also  they  place  beams  across  on  top  in  four 
places,  and  above  (these)  they  put  one  across  just  once.  And 
just  then  they  make  the  house  wall;  and  then  on  top  they  place 
the  house  boards,  those  they  make  out  of  sugar-pine  lumber. 
Then  they  finish  it  on  top,  on  either  side3  they  finish  it.  Then 
they  make  the  door,  and  on  top  they  make  a  hole  for  the  going 
out  of  the  smoke.  And  then  they  make  a  ladder,  they  notch 
out  (a  pole),  for  going  down  to  the  floor  they  make  it;  and  the 
house  wall  they  make. 

Then  they  finish  it,  all  cleaned  inside.  Now  rush  mats  they 
spread  out  inside,  on  such  the  people  sit.  The  fireplace  is  in 
the  center,  so  that  they  are  seated  on  either  side  of  the  fire.  In 
that  way,  indeed,  was  the  house  of  the  people  long  ago;  in  winter 
their  house  was  such.  But  in  summer  they  were  sitting  like 
now,4  not  in  the  house.  Just  a  brush  shelter  they  placed  around, 
so  that  the  fireplace  they  made  in  the  middle.  Thus  they  dwelt 
in  summer,  not  as  in  winter  in  a  house. 

2.  Marriage. 

A  girl  was  purchased,  with  dentalia  she  was  purchased. 
Now  the  people  liked  each  other,  the  father  of  the  girl  and  the 


2  For  further  details  see  Sapir,  Notes  on  the  Takelma  Indians  of  Southwestern 
Oregon,  American  Anthropologist,  N.  S.,  Vol.  9,  pp.  262,  63. 

3  That  is,  they  put  on  the  boards  reaching  from  the  ridge-pole  to  the  sides  of  the 
house. 

4  We  were  sitting  out  in  the  open  when  this  text  was  dictated. 

(177) 
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wa-iwi1.  Ga  na8nagasa8n  hop!e/8n  yapla.  Gas'i8  tlemeyan- 
wiau8,  wa-iwi1  yaangwan  dap!ala-u  waada. 

K‘ai  gwala  laaban,  tclulx,  xuma,  yelex,  klel,  duk‘,  yup‘, 
’degas,  k!el  meheli1,  ga  nat‘  laaban;  ma8nais'i8  samaxa  hix 
laaban,  luxum  t‘gal  dal8wap‘u't!ik‘w  ga  laaban,  p‘lm  xum 
laaban.  Yapla  mixal  yaada8  aldi'l  leebanx.  Hop!Y8nh  wa-iwi 
ani8  yok!w6i  tli'la/p'a,  dalwi8  ani8  gelguluk'  tlida/p'a;  dapla/lau 
hono8  gana8nex  am8  gelguluk1  k‘a-ila/p‘a  dal8wi8. 


3.  How  a  Feud  was  Settled.1 

Xaawit‘.  Yap!a  t!omoxa8n  klobxamxa  yowouda8  ha'8ya 
yok!wat‘gwan  yilim,  xilam  youk!aa  yilim.  Tclolx  ga  xilam 
youk!aa  naganhan.  Gas-!8  gane  tc!ibinxa8n,  gas'i8  xaawisaa 
klemen,  gas'i8  xaawit‘.  “  ibi‘18  u/s'i  tlumuxda8,’’  nagasa8n 
yap!k.  Aga  tlomomanma8  ga  xaawisaa  klemei.  “  Ganat‘ 
8u/s'i,  t!eimi8s  ^'ci,”  nagan  yapla  douma8s.  Gas'i8  ani8  gel¬ 
guluk'.  “  Wede  k'ai  usbiga8,  hono8  doumxbin  yaa,”  nagd18 
yapla  douma8s.  Gane  xa^isa8,  hanyewe18,  gane  gwenhegwe- 
hok‘w.  “  ‘A'ni8  ibi‘l8  ugusbi8n,’  nagasbi,”  nagd18.  Gane 
xaawisaa,  “‘Wede  ganat',’  8is'is'i8  nagd8n.” 


“Wede  ga  nexdam  tlumuxda8  haxounhi,  ani8  gwi8 
na8nagasbinda8.  Ganga  tlumuxdam  yaxh,  wa-iwih'&k*  gb 
cisulit‘a8,’’  nagdsa£n  yapla  hop  !e/£n.  Gane  hanyewe18.  “‘Ganga 
ibil8  u's'i,’  nagasbi.  ‘  Gi/£wa  k!i*g^L8t‘,  hono8  yapla  dou  mana8,’ 
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father  of  the  youth,  so  for  that  reason  they  purchased  the  girl. 
That  long  ago  people  did  to  one  another.  Thereupon  they  went 
with  her  to  see  her  married,  the  girl  was  taken  to  the  youth. 

Many  things  were  carried  (as  presents) — dentalia,  food, 
burden-baskets,  basket-buckets,  skirts,  basket-caps,  sifting 
basket-pans,  cooking  baskets,  that  sort  of  things  was  earned 
along;  but  at  this  season,  summer,  camass  was  taken  along, 
manzanita  berries  mixed  up  with  sugar-pine  nuts, — those  were 
earned  along,  dried  salmon  was  carried  along.  As  many  people 
as  did  go,  all  carried  things  along.  Long  ago,  indeed,  the  girl 
did  not  know  the  husband,  sometimes  she  did  not  like  the 
husband;  thus  also  the  youth  sometimes  did  not  like  the 
woman. 


3.  How  a  Feud  was  Settled.1 

(How)  one  acts  as  go-between.  (Let  us  suppose)  people 
who*  are  related  to  each  other  by  their  children’s  marriage  slay 
one  another,  on  either  side  they  call  for  each  other’s  bones,  dead 
men’s  bones  they  call  for.  Dentalia,  those  used  to  be  termed 
dead  men’s  bones.  So  then  they  make  speeches  to  one  another, 
and  one  is  made  a  go-between,  so  that  he  may  go  between 
(both  parties).  “Give  me  blood-money,  since  you  have  slain 
me!”  people  said  to  each  other.  Now  he  (whose  kinsman)  has 
been  slain,  that  one  makes  use  of  the  go-between.  “  Give  me 
of  that  kind,  give  me  one  hundred,”  the  slayer  of  the  person  is 
told.  But  he  does  not  wish  it.  “  I  will  not  give  you  anything, 
I  shall  even  kill  some  more  of  yours,  ’  ’  says  the  slayer  of  the 
person.  Then  the  go-between  returns  across,  then  recounts 
what  he  has  been  told.  “‘I’ll  give  you  no  blood-money!’  he 
says  to  you,”  says  he.  Then  the  go-between  (adds),  “  ‘  Not  in 
that  fashion!’  no  matter  how  often  I  told  him.” 

“  Do  not  tell  me  that,  since  you  have  slain  mine  just  for 
nothing,  though  I  did  nothing  to  you.  For  just  no  reason  have 


1  Compare  Sapir,  op.  cit.,  pp.  270-72. 
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nagait'e8,”  naga*8  xaawisaa.  Gane  gwenhegwehak‘wnana8 
gana8nex  malhk1  xa^isa11,  “  Gane  aga  dumhak‘wdan  guxwi* 
xilam  laale\”  Ga  nagasa8n  yap!a  hop!e/8n  tlomoxanda8. 
Gas'i8  gane  hono8  hanyewe*8  xaawlsaa.  Eme8dat‘  dumhok‘w 
t‘aga*8.  “  Ganga  hanyku!  k'aiwi8  ugu's'i,”  naga*8  dumhok‘w. 
Gas’i8  hanyewe1.8.  “‘Ganga  k'kiwi8  u's'i,’  nagasbi,”  naga*8 
xa^Isah  “  K‘aiwi8  ok‘i,”  naga*8  xa'hvisa**,  yap! a  douma8s  naga. 
“  Yewe  dehi  k!iyi8k‘.  Hon68  yap!a  dohnana8,  gede  yeegwas- 
bina8.1  Yap!a  gwala  do**niana8,  gas'i8  ga8al  k‘aiwi8  ok‘i,” 
naga*8  xaawisaa. 


Gane  “  Ha-u"  naga*8.  “  K‘aiwis'i8  ogoyi8n.  Duwu/8k‘,” 
naga*8  yap!a  douma8s.  “  Wede  gede  yeegwasdam,  k’aiwi8 
ogusbi8n.  K!uuyabadam  eebik‘,”  naga*8  yap!a  douma8s. 
“  K‘a-iwi8  ha/p'di*  mas'i8  hono8  u's'i.  ”  Mi*  hono8  yewe*8 
xaawisaa;  mi*  senesant1,  guxwi*  du  laale\  Yokloyan  mi* 
k‘aiwi£  ok'igulugwan.  Gwala  yap!a.  Mi*  senesant1.  “  1  TbT'l8 
ogoyi8n,’  nagasbi;  ‘masi8  t!ocou  ha/p‘di*  8u/s’i,’  nagasbi.”  Mi* 
gwenhegwehok‘w.  Mi,8sga8  dak‘dahalk‘wa,  “  Gahi8  naga*8.” 
Gane  ibl'18  ogus’a8n.  Gane  hda8ya  wat‘gwan  gini8k‘,  gane 
ogusa8n.  Yap!a  do**ma8s  daagwala  oyon,  a'k's’i8  t!os’ou 
ha'p‘di*hi  ogoyin.  Gana8nex  hop!Y8nh  yap!a  tlomoxanda8, 
k‘ai8la/p‘as’i8  hono8  k‘ai  gwala  ogusa8n  ha/8yk.  Xaawisaas’l8 
hono8  k‘ai  ogoyin,  tclulx  ogoyin;  adat‘  dumhok‘wdaa  ga 
xebe8n,  ga  tclolx  ogoik'wa.  Yap!a  do**ma8s  anl8  k‘ai 
ogo!k‘wa. 


‘Literally,  “  in-front-of-that  you-will-be-returned-with-(it) .” 
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you  slain  one  of  mine,  though  yonder  my  girl  is  dwelling,” 
(thus)  people  spoke  to  one  another  in  times  long  past.  Then 
he  returns  across.  “‘Just  you  give  me  blood-money!’  he  says 
to  you.  ‘Too  far  will  it  go!  People  will  yet  be  slain,’  say  I,” 
says  the  go-between.  Then,  recounting  what  he  has  been 
entrusted  to  say,  the  go-between  tells  him  thus,  “  Now  these 
whose  (kinsman)  has  been  slain,  their  heart  has  become  sick.” 
That  did  people  of  long  ago  say  to  one  another  when  they  killed 
each  other.  So  then  once  more  the  go-between  turns  across. 
On  this  side  he  whose  (kinsman)  has  been  slain  cries.  “  Keep 
on  going  across!  Many  things  he  must  give  me,  ”  says  he  whose 
(kinsman)  has  been  slain.  So  he  returns  across.  “‘Just  you 
give  me  something!’  he  says  to  you,”  says  the  go-between. 
“Give  him  something!”  says  the  go-between,  to  the  slayer  of 
the  person  he  says  it.  “  Perhaps  too  far  it  goes.  Yet  shall 
people  be  slain ;  they  will  get  even  with  you.  Many  people  will 
be  killed,  so  for  that  reason  give  him  something!”  says  the 
go-between. 

Then ‘‘Yes”  he  says.  ‘‘ I’ll  give  him  something.  It  is  well,” 
says  the  slayer  of  the  person.  “You  shall  not  get  even  with 
me,  I’ll  give  you  something.  Friends  to  each  other  we  are,” 
says  the  slayer  of  the  person.  “  Some  little  thing  do  you  also 
give  me  in  return!”  Now  the  go-between  returns  again;  now 
he  whoops,  his  heart  has  become  glad.  Now  it  is  known  that 
it  is  intended  to  give  him  something.  Many  are  the  people. 
Now  he  whoops.  “  ‘  I  give  you  blood-money,  ’  he  says  to  you. 
‘  Do  you  too  give  me  a  little  bit,’  he  says  to  you.”  Then  he 
relates  to  them  what  he  has  heard.  A  certain  one  answers  him, 
“  Just  that  he  says.”  Then  they  give  each  other  blood-money. 
Now  on  either  side  they  proceed  to  each  other  and  give  each 
other  (presents).  The  slayer  of  the  person  gives  most  of  all, 
to  him,  in  his  turn,  is  given  just  a  little  bit.  Thus  in  time 
long  past,  indeed,  people  (acted)  when  they  slew  one  another. 
And  also  the  women  on  both  sides  give  each  other  many  things. 
And  the  go-between  also  is  given  something,  dentalia  are  given 
to  him.  On  this  side  he  whose  (kinsman)  has  been  slain,  that 
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4.  How  a  Bad-Hearted  Medicine-Man  has  his  Guardian 
Spirits  Driven  out  of  him.1 

Goyo  T'lts!ak‘w  ganat'  bayeweyagwan2  youlapxdaa  yap!a 
gayawand8.  Gas'i8  an?  d6”mia  gelgulugwan,  gas'i8  ga8al 
youlapxdaa  ba-ihimiman.  S 'umloholxa8s  xebe8n,  an!8  yap!a 
gamaxdi3  xebe8n.  “  Ga  na8nak‘i,”  naghn;  an!8  ak‘  hagu- 
xwit‘gwa4  xebe8n.  Gas'i8  gani  xu/8ne  laale\  gani  yap !a  abai- 
leme£x.  Heelt‘aa  ani8  yok!oya8n.  Wihin  hemeeham,  mi1 
gelelaaxaldi8n ; 5  wihin  hemeeham  s'omloholxa8s  heelt‘a.  Goyo 
bayeweyak‘w  youldpxdaa,  himiman. 


Gane  daap!iya  mats  lagan  goyo  lap's  wo'k'i8.  Gane  k‘o8px 
badabat'i  waadixda,  gane  youlapxdaa  mii£sga8n  bayewei£.  Gasi8 
bayeweida8  An+  youm  hadeeda  naga1£  goyo.  Gane  hono8 
gahi  na8nagh  gani  p!ulv  badabdt'i.  Gane  hono8  bayeweida8 
youlapxda  gane  youm  hadeeda  naga18.  Gane  goyo  man  mixal 
bayeweida8  youlapxda.  Mi1  ga/8m  bayewe18.  Gane  waahimidan 
goy6,  “  Wede  ts!a-imht,  aldi  he/8ilel8k‘,”  nagan,  goyo  waahi- 
midan.  Gane  hono8  gahi8  na8naga;  gane  hono8  bayewe’8 
youldpxdaa,  gane  y5um  hono8  hadeeda  naga’8.  Man  mixal 
bayeweida8;  mi1  xibini  bayewe’8.  Gane  hono8  gahi8  na8nagh, 
hono8  yewe’8  youlapxda.  Man  mixal  bayeweida8.  Gas'i8 
“Wede  ts!a-imat‘,”  nagan,  “  he£ilel8k‘.”  Ts'lis'a  mii^xdhn6 
ga  n  a8  nag  an.  Gas'i8  man  bayeweida8  youlapxda;  mi’  dehal 
ba}^ewe’8,  mi’  ixdil  bayewe’8.  Gana8nex  man;  gani  yap!ami'8s 
laallt‘a8,  mi’  yap!ami'£s  bayewe’8,  naga’8. 


1  Compare  Sapir,  Journal  of  American  Folk-lore,  Vol.  xx,  p.  48. 

2  =  ba-iyeweyagwdn. 

3  Literally,  “  raw,”  i.  e.,  such  as  are  not  medicine-men. 
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one  does  so,  that  one  gives  him  dentalia.  The  slayer  of  the 
person  does  not  give  him  anything. 


4.  How  a  Bad-Hearted  Medicine-Man  has  his  Guardian 
Spirits  Driven  out  of  him.1 

A  bad-hearted  medicine-man — of  such  a  one  the  guardian 
spirits  are  driven  out,  since  he  eats  up  people.  Now  it  is  not 
desired  to  kill  him,  so  for  that  reason  his  guardian  spirits  are 
driven  out.  A  s'omloholxa8s  does  it,  raw3  people  do  not  do  it. 
“Do  that  to  him,”  he  is  told;  he,  (the  medicine-man),  does 
not  do  it  of  his  own  free  will.4  So  now  night  has  come,  now  the 
people  have  assembled  together  in  the  house.  His  song  I  do 
not  know.  My  mother  used  to  imitate  it,  now  I  have  forgotten 
it;5  my  mother  used  to  imitate  the  song  of  the  s‘omloholxass. 
The  medicine-man’s  guardian  spirits  he  causes  to  go  out,  they 
are  driven  out. 

Then  the  medicine-man  is  placed  alongside  of  the  fire 
without  a  blanket.  Then  ashes  are  clapped  all  over  his  body, 
and  one  of  his  guardian  spirits  goes  out.  Now  as  it  goes  out 
(the  medicine-man  groans)  An+,  and  there  is  blood  in  the  medi¬ 
cine-man’s  mouth.  Then  he  does  that  same  thing  to  him  again, 
now  claps  ashes  over  him.  Now  when  his  guardian  spirit  goes 
out  again,  then  there  is  blood  in  his  mouth.  Now  the  medicine¬ 
man  counts  how  many  of  his  guardian  spirits  go  out.  Now 
two  have  gone  out.  Then  the  medicine-man  is  addressed, 
“  Do  not  hide  them!  Let  them  all  go!”  he  is  told,  the  medicine¬ 
man  is  addressed.  Then  again  that  same  thing  he  says  to  him; 
now  again  his  guardian  spirit  goes  out,  and  again  blood  is  in 
his  mouth.  He  counts  how  many  go  out ;  now  three  have  gone 
out.  Then  again  he  does  that  same  thing  to  him,  again  his 
guardian  spirit  goes.  He  counts  how  many  go  out.  Thereupon 


*  Literally,  “  in  his  own  heart.” 
s  =  gel-yald^xaldi'n,  literally,  “  I  breast-lost  it.’ 
e  Literally,  “  at-night  once,”  i.  e.,  “  in  one  night.” 
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“  Gani  mi1  dl  hene8n?”  nagan  goyo.  Gwala  yap!a  will 
debt!'8.  Gas'i8  “  Ha-u,’’  naga18,  “mi1  hene8n,  mi1  ani8  k‘ai.”— 
“  Dedilumu'sgat1  ?  Mi1  di1  bus’  laale'?”  Gas'i8  “Ha-u,”  nagai8. 
“  Nee  hono8  ga8hi  na8nak‘i,”  nagan  s'omloholxa8s.  Gas'i8 
gahi8  na8nagh,  maxla  k‘alak‘alhi,  iwobadabht‘i;  ani8  k‘ai 
bayewe18  youlapxda,  mi1  hene8n.  S'omloholxa8s  ga  na8naga; 
goy6  i'lts!ak‘w  yap!a  gayawana8,  ga  ga8al  gaa  naghn.  Gas'i8 
wihin  gaa  nex1  melexi,  aldi'  wihin  yiwin  ga8  melexina8.  Gas'i8 
goyo  ba^eweida8  k‘ai  he8ne  maxla  8alguagiiwik‘w  n&V  laale\ 
Ga  na8nagkn  goyo  i'lts!ak‘w.  Wihin  gaa  nex  melexi,  ghs'i8 
ani8  alxligi8n. 


5.  Frances  Johnson  is  Cured  by  a  Medicine-Woman.2 

Gane  xlliu8xwinia-uda8,3  gehi  goyo  mahai  xlliuxwa8.  Gane 
sa  nsansinia1'8;  k  a-ila/p‘agan  baaxoudan,  ga  ganau  saansansa8n. 
Gane  he8ne  gi1  ts'lawit1  eit'e8,  ani8  nek  gwel8ius'i.  Mi1  bous'l8 
bem  ik!wenehi8n,  hop!e'8ns'i8  ani8  nek  gwelius'i  wa-iwi  eit‘eeda8. 


Gas'i8  xll8k‘wi  loulagwanma8  he8ne  xilam  laalit‘e8.  Gas'i8 
gane  goyo  lagagamdan,  wiham  goyo  lagagamt1 ;  goyo  gamgam 
dak  de  ho}  of,t  . 4  Gas  i8  mi‘his  lohoit’e8.  Gas’i8  goyo  yimls’al- 


1  Literallj'-,  “  that  speaking.” 

2  Compare  Sapir,  op.  cit.,  pp.  43,  44. 
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“  Do  not  hide  them!”  he  is  told,  “let  them  go!"  In  one  night 
that  is  done  to  him.  Now  he  counts  them  as  his  guardian 
spirits  go  out;  now  five  have  gone  out.  Now  ten  have  gone 
out.  In  that  way  he  counts  them.  Then  when  it  has  come  to 
twenty,  now  twenty  have  .gone  out,  he  says  so. 

“Are  they  all  gone  now?"  is  asked  the  medicine-man. 
Many  are  the  people,  the  house  is  full.  Thereupon  “Yes"  he 
says.  “Now  they  are  all  gone,  there  are  none  now.” — “Do 
you  tell  the  truth?  Have  they  all  disappeared  now?”  There¬ 
upon  “  Yes  ’  ’  he  says.  “  Well,  do  that  same  thing  to  him  again, 
is  told  the  s'omloholxaes.  So  that  same  thing  he  does  to  him, 
dust  he  rubs  over  him,  claps  it  upon  him.  No  more  do  his 
guardian  spirits  go  out,  they  are  all  gone  now.  1  hat  has  the 
s'omloholxa£s  done  to  him.  Since  the  bad-hearted  medicine¬ 
man  ate  up  people,  for  that  reason  was  that  done  to  him.  Now 
my  mother  did  tell  me  that  account ; 1  they  are  all  my  mother  s 
words,  that  which  she  did  tell  me.  Now  when  the  medicine¬ 
man  has  recovered,  just  like  one  that  has  had  ashes  thrown  in 
his  face  has  he  become.  That  is  done  to  evil-minded  medicine¬ 
men.  My  mother  did  tell  me  that  account,  but  I  did  not  see  it. 


5.  Frances  Johnson  is  Cured  by  a  Medicine-Woman.2 

Now  while  they  were  playing  woman’s  shinny-ball,3  right 
there  a  great  medicine-woman  was  playing  shinny-ball.  1  hen 
they  were  fighting  with  one  another;  the  women  (of  one  side) 
were  beaten,  for  that  reason  they  fought  with  one  another. 
Now  at  that  time  I  was  a  fast  runner,  no  one  beat  me  in  running. 
But  today  I  hold  a  staff  in  my  hand,  while  long  ago,  when  I 
was  a  girl,  no  one  beat  me  in  running, 

Now  when  the  shinny-billet  was  played  with,  at  that  time 
I  became  sick.  Now  then  a  medicine-man  was  paid,  my  fathei 
did  pay  a  medicine-man.  Four  medicine-men  danced  for  me.4 


3  See  Sapir,  American  Anthropologist,  N.  S.,  Vol.  9,  pp.  261,  62. 

4Literally,  “  over-me  he-danced.” 
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daEn.  Mi1  agas'?  youk!wat‘k‘  yaa;  xumas'i8  t!ak‘  xabinwini, 
an?  wana  t!a/k‘  debuE,  an?  gana  deEugu's'i,  xis'?  an?  k‘ai 
uugwa£n.  Dayougamxa  gas'?  gane  yimis'aldaEn  goyo  ga  hawi 
an?  dak‘de  hoydt‘aE.  Aga  goyo  gamgam  yaxa  dak'de  hoyoEt‘, 
gas'?  haa£ga  goyo  yimis'aldanda8  ga  hawi  an?  dak‘de  hoyoEt‘. 
Yimis'aldanda2  wihin  goyo  wolt‘,  heEne  yaa  gane  ba-ik!iy?ek‘. 


Gane  yap!a  Ealt!emex;  an?  gi1  alx?g?n  yap!a  Ealt!emexdaE, 
mi1  lohoIt‘eE.  Gane  hoyoEt‘  habebini  diha-uda  laalit‘aE  yaa. 
Gane  “  Itlani,  gwelxda  ?uxda  ItlanipV’  nagaiE  goyoEa.  Gas'? 
“Aga  yoUEsdaa  m?Ewa,”  neges'i.  Mi1  lohoit‘eE;  nek'di  yowoEs? 
Gas'?  biliwaldanaE  tclidaxgwa,  k‘ai  heEne  bem  ba-ixoudinmaE, 
naEnex  naEnaga1£.  Bou  aga  bem  la-udanxbig?,  and?1  wa£a- 
ganit‘?  GanaEnex  ba-ixout‘,  waEagan?n  ba-ixoudinaE.  Gas'? 
heEnehi  baat!ebet‘eE.  Xuma  Eu's'i,  hinde,”  nagait‘eE.  Gas'? 
goyo  uyu'Es'.  Gas'?  gane  ga  nagai£,  “  Hawi  nak‘i,  boune  hawi 
waadixdaa  ik!uumin?n.’’  Gane  honoE  heelelE,  gane  aid!  ^klu11- 
man  waadixdek‘;  gane  youm  k!el  ganau  mats!hk‘.  Gane  aid? 
^klubnan;  legwelsi  dexdagwa  wa,  yum  ba-iginik‘w,  k!el  ganau 
mats'.hk1.  A'n?  honoE  xilam  laallt‘eE. 


Gane  ga  nagai£,  “  Wede  honoE  xilam  lap‘k!elt‘,  g? 
cu'Ealp‘g?  eit‘eE,  wede  lohok1?  eit‘eE.  Lohok‘?  elt‘e£  yaa  heEne 
yda  honoE  xilam  lap‘daE,”  neges'i.  “  Wa-iw?  du,  am  ?lts!ak‘w 
waahimit‘  yap!a,  guxw?  yaxa  du,  u'yuEs'  yaxh,”  nagai£  gane 
goyo.  “Gane  p!aagan,  xi  t‘u  k’.eman,  p!aagan;  heEne  yaa 
xuma  daE6k‘?k‘.’’  Gane  xi  t‘u  k!emM  wihin;  gane  p'.egenxi, 


1  Either  dndi  ( =  dni':  di)  or  wede  di  may  here  be  used  as  negative  interrogative 

particle,  according  to  whether  wa>:aganit‘  is  taken  as  aorist  (“you  feel  it;”  aorist 
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Now  then  I  almost  died.  Thereupon  I  dreamt  of  a  medicine- 
woman.  And  now  I  was  nothing  but  bones;  and  my  food  was 
half  a  spoonful,  not  even  a  full  spoonful,  not  that  much  did 
my  mother  give  me  to  eat,  nor  did  I  drink  any  water.  And 
now  in  the  fall  I  dreamt  of  that  medicine-woman  who  had  not 
yet  danced  for  me.  These  four  medicine-men  had  been  dancing 
for  me,  but  yonder  medicine-woman  I  had  dreamt  of-  that  one 
had  not  yet  danced  for  me.  My  mother  went  to  fetch  the 
medicine-woman  I  dreamt  of,  and  just  then  she  came. 

Then  the  people  assembled  together.  I  did  not  see  the 
people  as  they  came  together,  I  was  dead  now.  Ihen  she 
danced  just  when  it  had  come  to  be  after  the  middle  of  the  day. 
Then  “Hold  her!  Do  you  people  hold  her  legs  and  hands,” 
said  the  medicine- woman,  for  her  part.  Now  “  She  here  might 
start  up,  ”  she  said  concerning  me.  Now  I  was  dead;  who  starts 
up  (when  he  is  dead)?  Then  jumping  upon  the  disease  spirit, 
something  like  a  splinter  of  wood  being  pulled  out,  thus  she  did. 
If  nowadays  a  splinter  of  wood  should  hurt  you,  would  you  not 
feel  it  ?  In  that  way  she  pulled  it  out ;  I  felt  it  when  she  pulled 
it  out.  And  just  then  I  arose.  “Give  me  food,  mother,”  I 
said.  Thereupon  the  medicine- woman  laughed  (from  joy). 
Now  thereupon  that  she  said,  “Tell  her  to  wait  until  now  I 
set  right  her  body.  ’  Then  again  she  sang,  then  set  my  body 
completely  right,  d  hen  the  blood  she  put  into  a  basket- 
bucket.  Now  everything  she  set  right;  with  her  lips  she  sucked 
it  from  me,  took  out  the  blood,  and  put  it  into  the  basket- 
bucket.  Not  again  did  I  become  sick. 

Then  that  she  said,  “Not  again  will  you  become  sick  as 
long  as  I  remain  alive,  as  long  as  I  do  not  die.  Just  when  1 
should  die,  just  then  will  you  again  become  sick,  she  said  to 
me.  “She  is  a  good  girl,  not  badly  she  talks  to  people,  ever 
good  her  heart,  ever  she  laughs,”  then  said  the  medicine- 
woman.  “Now  let  her  bathe.  Prepare  hot  water,  let  her 


stem  agan-  with  organic  second  a)  or  potential  (“you  would  feel  it;”  non-aorist 
stem  ag[a]n-  with  inorganic  second  a). 
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heBne  yaa  xuma  ^ugu's'i.  Agas'i8  aldi1  mi1  ha^yeweya"8,  goyos'i8 
mi1  nou8s'  yewe18. 


Baayewenxi;  ani8  hono8  xilam  laalit‘e8  he8ne  gas'i8.  Gane 
baayeweit‘eeda8  u'luk!it‘k‘  heeleme8x,  anat‘  laale'  dagaxdek', 
ani8  k‘ai  u'luk!it‘k‘.  Gwen8wii8xap‘  ga  yaa  dagaxdek*  alt'geye- 
t‘giya£n.  Gana8nex  baayewenxi,  ga  ga8al  gii8a  daahouxgwa8n 
goyo.  Gas'i8  aldi1  bou  yap!a  ga  nagai£,  “A'ni8  k‘ai  goyo, 
ani8  k‘ai  yokloi,”  nagai£  bou  aga  gaayaak‘w.  GiVl8  gw'ala 
alxi‘gi8n.  Wi8wakdi‘  ga'p!ini  goyo  rnUs'i81  hono8  wihin 
‘t‘ddaa”  naga;  erne8  ba-ikliyPk*  wlt'awa  xilamna8,  gadak* 
hoyo8t‘.  Gii8a  gana8nex  alx^gbn  goyo.  Yap!a  8alt‘gui£s'2  goyo 
wi8in,  glxgap'  ogolhi,  agas'i8  gom  ani8  gana8nex  yap!a2  goyo. 


6.  A  Raid  of  the  Upper  Takelma.3 


Sama  mu'8xdan  wigamdisl8  Yuk‘yak‘wa4  louk‘,  gehihi8 
waya8.  Dahouxa  laale\  t‘gemet!iauhi8,  gane  hinau  8alyuwuyaU8; 
p!i  yaxa  degtilu'klalx  daks'oumal.  Mi;  wul'x3  me8  laale\  mFhi8 
k  !uwuwiaus  nou.  Gane  he8nehi  wigamdi  wa-iwi't‘a  he8nehi 


gelt!ayak\  “6+  hami,8t‘  yuk‘yak‘wa  gede  wayaada8.  Geldi1- 
yalxalt‘k!eit‘?”  naga18  wigamdi  wa-iwlYa.  He8ne  yaahi  ga 
naga18,  “o  +  ,”  wiham.  Gwenyewe18,  maxa  yewewalt*.  Wigamdi 
xap!i1nouk‘wa,  mi1  waik'his  wigamdi.  “  Baadep‘ !  mi1  8ali 
wiilx.  Ba'hi8biHu£,  ganehi8  nou  k!uwu/£  maxadi'l;  da8maxau 


yaahi  wayaaniau£. 


i  —miiss'-s'ie . 

1  yap! a  e alt‘ guiK s' ,  “people  white,”  refers  to  white  men;  yap.'a  alone,  ordinarily 
simply  person,  people,”  by  contrast  here  means  “  Indian.” 

In  speaking  of  the  Upper  Takelma  the  word  wulyx  is  here  used,  a  term  ordinarily 
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bathe,  just  then  you  shall  give  her  food  to  eat. '  ’  Then  my 
mother  prepared  warm  water.  Then  she  made  me  bathe,  just 
then  she  gave  me  food.  Thereupon  they  all  now  returned  home 
yonder,  and  now  the  medicine-woman  returned  next  door. 

She  cured  me;  not  again  did  I  become  sick  as  at  that  time. 
Then,  when  I  recovered,  my  hair  all  came  out;  in  this  way 
did  my  head  become — no  hair  of  mine  at  all.  A  neckerchief, 
just  that  I  tied  about  my  head.  Thus  she  cured  me;  for  that 
reason,  I,  for  my  part,  believe  in  medicine- men.  But  nowadays 
all  people  say  that,  “  Nothing  the  medicine-men,  nothing  they 
know,”  say  nowadays  these  (people)  growing  up.  But  I  have 
seen  many.  Two  of  my  cousins  are  medicine-men,  and  also 
another  one  (who)  calls  my  mother  aunt.  Here  he  came  when 
my  elder  sister  was  sick,  and  danced  for  her.  I,  for  my  part, 
have  thus  seen  medicine-men.  White  people  s  doctors  are 
different,  they  give  people  medicine;  but  we  Indian  medicine¬ 
men  are  not  thus. 


6.  A  Raid  of  the  Upper  Takelma.3 

One  summer  my  paternal  grandfather  was  trapping  at 
Yuk‘yak‘wa,4  right  there  he  slept.  The  evening  came,  it  was 
getting  dark;  then  up  river  they  looked,  a  fire  was  just  blazing 
on  top  of  the  mountains.  Now  the  Shastas3  were  coming  hither, 
and  people  ran  off  down  river.  And  just  then  my  paternal 
grandmother  bethought  herself,  “  Oh,  it  is  right  there  at  Yuk‘- 
yak'wa  that  your  father  is  sleeping.  Did  you  forget  him?” 
said  my  paternal  grandmother.  Just  then  that  said  my  father, 
“  Oh !  ”  He  turned  back,  went  back  for  his  father.  My  paternal 
grandfather  was  warming  his  back,  now  my  paternal  grand¬ 
father  had  nearly  gone  to  sleep.  “Get  up!  Now  right  here 


referring  to  the  Shastas.  Indeed  Frances  Johnson  used  the  English  name  Saste  to 
translate  the  Indian  wul'x,  though,  when  asked,  she  definitely  declared  that  she  had 
reference  to  the  Lat‘ gaaw&*  or  Upper  Takelma. 

1  Yuk'yak’wa  was  a  well-known  salt-marsh  where  many  deer  were  caught. 
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Ganehi8  gwel8wa/  +  k‘wi8  laalit‘a8  baade8yeweyagwan,  agasi8 
wiham8h  k!uuyapxadl'l  dap!a'la-u  ga/p8ini  gelweyanxa8n.1 
Ganehi8  mi1  hono8  k !  ii  wuwia”8  baade8yeweyagwan,  agasi8 
wiham  waya8  k!uuyapxadi'l.  Gwi/8ne  si8wo'k‘di  walk1,  ani8 
k‘wa/8xk‘ ;  agasi8  mi1  yap!a  ani8  k‘di,  gdap8inihi  yaxa  waya8 
hawi  wiham  k!uuyapxadi'l.  Agasi8  ulum8h  da8maxau  pli1 
8alxi*gin,  gasi8  xu'  +  8nehi  yanak1  wulx8a.  Ganehi8  hun+  wulx 
mi1  yawa*8.  Mi1  yo**mi  yap!a;  agasi8  yap!a  k!uwu**da8  mi* 
da8maxau,  he8ne  yaahi  iguyu**8xa8n.  “Wulx  mi1  me8wokV’ 
nagasa8nhi8  k!u**yapxadi'l.  “  Gwidi  na8nagayik‘ ?”  nagasa8n 
k!uuyapxadT'l.  Wiham  hoga8s  yuk‘,  k!u**yapxas'i8  hono8 
hogwa8s  yuk‘. 


“  Baabilwaba8.  ”  Mi1  wulx8a  deet‘an,  mi1  hono8  deet‘an 
wi8it‘geyek !in.  Ha8s‘ou  yaahi  walk*;  ganehi8  baabili**8,  mi1 
k!uwu/£.  “  Ge  will"8,  nou  ge  will**8!”2  Mi*  “p‘a+”3  sgele**8 
wulx,  “  Ge  will*18  no**,’’  naga-ihi8  wulx.  Do**k‘  ga'plini  ana8nhk‘ 


ga'plini  do**k  8almi/8s',  ga  yaahi  gwelda  hiwili**8  wihhm,  agasi8 
k!u**yapxaa  8ani8  yok!woi  gwidat1  hiwiliuda8.  Gane  m^hi8 
ts‘ Units' !anx  wulx  8alwaadibgwan.  “Hawi  baabee  mahait‘a 
wai!4  bo**s'i£  p‘elek‘s'a8,5  baabee  hawi  waya8,’’ 8  nagasa8nhi8.  Aga 
do**k‘  gweldana8  wiham,  gadak1  yaahi  nagai£,  gahi  dexebe8n 
douk‘  gadak1  nagd-ida8.  Ganehi8  wiham  galt'agwa  ik!u**mdn, 
agasi8  yiwiya**8  wulx,  ts'linlhs'Ianx;  eme£ne  yaahi  mi1  ts'.ayak*. 
“Ho8!”7  mi*  naga*8,  wiham8a  baabiliu8,  mi*  ho8k‘.  “  Ge  will**8, 
ge  will**8  no**,  ge  will**8,”  nagasa8nhi8.  Geme8di  hono8  aldaagink‘?8 


1  So  heard  for  gelwaya<*nxafn. 

2  Pronounced  in  a  violent  whisper. 

3  A  loud  and  prolonged  whisper. 

4 Literally,  “  still  up-sun-big  sleep!” 

6  Upper  Takelma  form  of  p‘elexaK. 
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are  the  Shastas.  ”  Up  he  jumped,  then  down  river  his  father 
and  he  ran  off.  Far  off  indeed  were  they  all  sleeping. 

Then,  when  the  early  morning  came,  their  journey  was 
started  again,  but  my  father  indeed  and  his  friend,  two  youths, 
were  sleeping  together.  Now  then  again  they  all  ran  off, 
their  journey  was  started,  but  my  father  and  his  friend  were 
sleeping.  I  do  not  know  how  long  they  slept,  they  did  not  wake 
up;  but  now  there  were  no  more  people,  just  the  two  indeed 
did  still  sleep — my  father  and  his  friend.  But  only  a  little 
while  before  a  fire  had  been  seen  afar  off,  and  all  night  long  the 
Shastas,  indeed,  were  going  on.  Then  hun+  the  Shastas  now 
were  talking.  Now  they  caught  up  with  the  people;  but  when 
now  the  people  had  run  off  far  away,  just  then  (my  father  and 
his  friend)  nudged  each  other.  “  The  Shastas  have  now  arrived 
here,”  said  he  and  his  friend  to  each  other.  “What  are  we 
going  to  do?”  said  the  friends  to  each  other.  My  father  was  a 
runner,  and  also  his  friend  was  a  runner. 

“  Let  us  jump  up!”  Now  the  Shastas,  for  their  part,  were 
in  front  of  them,  and  they  also  were  surrounded  on  all  sides. 
Just  in  the  middle  they  seemed  to  be  sleeping;  then  they  jumped 
up,  and  scampered  off.  “  There  they  run,  down  river  there  they 
run !  ” 2  Now  p‘a  + 3  shouted  the  Shastas.  “  There  they  run  down 
river,  ’  ’  said  the  Shastas.  Two  logs  were  like  this,  two  logs  were 
together;  right  under  those  ran  my  father,  but  he  did  not  know 
which  way  his  friend  had  run.  Now  then  the  Shastas  were 
angry  with  one  another.  “Still  sleep  when  the  sun  is  way  up!4 
And  just  now  they  were  going  out  to  war,  (yet)  still  they  sleep 
when  the  sun’s  way  up,”6 7  they  said  to  one  another.  While  my 
father  was  under  these  logs,  one  passed  right  over  them;  that 
same  thing  he  said,  as  he  passed  over  the  logs.  Then  my 
father  got  ready  his  bow,  while  the  Shasta  was  talking,  was 


6  Bitter  sarcasm.  The  Shastas  are  finding  fault  with  one  another  for  allowing  the 
men  to  escape. 

7  A  hoarse  whisper. 

s  Literally,  “when  did  they  find  him  again?”  i.  e.,  “they  never  found  him 
again.” 
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Gli8wa  nou  ydahi,  ge  hono8  p!a-idi8wiliwiau8.  Ganehi8 
dewenxa  laale';  gwel8wa/k‘wi8hi  wigamdi  wa-iwi‘t‘a  p!aga-ihi8 
hawi  t‘gemet!ia-uda8,  mi‘  yaxa  Mnt‘ada  mi1  plulu'^plalhi, 
di’haut'gwan  naga18.  Ganehi8  wigamdi8a  duugit‘gwa  wa^tloxoxi. 
Ganehi8  “  Mi‘  8ale  hant'ada  wulx,”  naga*8,  mi‘  8als'oumal 
k!uwuwiaug.  Ganehi8  mi'8sga8  wili  heye8x  Tda  t!l‘t‘aa  hap'sdi*1 
gandt‘hi  k‘abaxaa  yap'.h,  agasi8  mi1  hant‘  8alsoumal  8eebiyau8, 
agasi8  wili  mi/8sga8  hawi  8am8  alsoumal  yap!h.  “ 8 All  laba,  all 
labh,”  naga-ihi8,  nak'.h  t‘bouxi82  nagh,  wulxsi8  mi1’  erne8  laale\ 
Ganehi8  mi1  dak‘youmikwa,  mi;  ts!ayagan.  “Ha'  ha  ha,’’ 
mi*  wiyi8k‘  ts!ayaganma8.  “Gi‘  8eit‘e8,  wede  dumxdap*,  D^lo^i3 
yugamd8s  eit‘e8,”  naga-ihi8.  Ga  wili  ml'8sga8  he8ilemek!in, 
k‘abaxa,  guxdaa,  tlomxixa,  bus'  klemen  wili  nrt/8sga8  yap!h. 
A'nl8  hono8  gwi  gini8k‘  yaxh,  ganehi8  hinau  yewei8.  Lat'ga’hva8 
xebe8n.  Gana8nexhi  yap!a  hop!6'8n  henenagwasa8n.  Gana8nex 
melexi  wihin,  hawi  8anl8  wiham  youk‘w. 


1  With  gesture  towards  some  Indian  lads  that  happened  to  be  about. 

2  =t'b6ux-hi* . 
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angry;  when  he  was  right  close  to  him  now,  he  shot  at  him. 
“Ho8!”  now  he  said;  my  father,  for  his  part,  jumped  up  and 
ran.  “  There  he  runs,  there  he  runs  down  river,  there  he  runs!” 
they  said  to  one  another.  They  never  found  him  again. 

Just  way  off  down  river,  there  again  they  were  camping. 
Then  the  next  day  came.  Right  early  in  the  morning  my 
paternal  grandmother  was  bathing  when  yet  it  was  dark;  now 
just  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  (the  Shastas)  now  were  march¬ 
ing,  one  after  another  they  passed  on.  Then  my  paternal 
grandmother,  for  her  part,  snatched  together  her  clothes. 
Then  she  said,  “  Now  right  here  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
are  the  Shastas,  ’  ’  and  to  the  mountains  they  ran  off.  Then 
one  house  was  left  (with)  a  person’s  sons  just  like  those  little 
boys ; 1  while  now  they  were  all  half  up  the  mountain  the  people 
of  the  one  house  were  not  yet  in  the  mountains.  “Take  this 
along,  take  this  along,  ”  they  said,  all  kinds  of  noise  they  made, 
but  the  Shastas  had  already  got  to  be  here.  Now  then  they 
caught  up  with  them,  and  they  were  shot.  “  Ha'  ha  ha,  ”  now 
they  groaned  as  they  were  shot.  “It  is  I.  Do  not  kill  me. 
I  am  one  who  married  at  Didobmi,  ”3  he  said.  That  one  house 
was  cleaned  out— his  sons,  his  wife,  his  mother-in-law — exter¬ 
minated  were  the  people  of  the  one  house.  No  further  did  they 
still  go,  then  returned  up  river.  The  people  of  Lat'gau  did  so. 
Just  in  that  way  did  the  people  of  long  ago  destroy  each  other. 
Thus  did  my  mother  tell  me;  not  yet  had  she  married  my  father. 


3  He  thinks  to  be  shown  mercy  by  representing  himself  as  related  to  some  people 
that  live  further  up  the  river. 
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III.  MEDICINE  FORMULAS.1 


i.  When  Screech-Owl  Talks. 

Waada  dap‘oup‘au  oup‘  bobop‘.  “ Xemelat‘edi?  Dewenxa 
hadehal  naanan2  ha8ixdll  naanan,  gasi8  ykmx  ga-iwada8,  yom 
ga-iwada8.  Xemelat1,”  nagan.  Gasi8  dewenxa  ha8ixdi'l 
nagaanan.3  Ga  naganhan  hat‘gaade  hop!e'8n,  bousi8  erne6  ani8 
ga  nagkn.  “Yap'.k  lohogwuluk‘ , ”  neeye8  bou£a  bobop*  yiwi- 
ya-uda8. 


2.  When  Hummingbird  is  Seen. 

“  Walohogwada8  d'luk!it‘k‘  da8Ibuut‘basda8.  Wllii8t‘  ganau 
wahawaxxiwigwada8.  ’  ’ 

3.  When  Hooting-Owl  Talks. 

T‘gwalaa  ga  nagkn,  “  Libin  di  weegas’dam?  Haa8  daat‘ga- 
yawkada  8al8yo.  Nek‘di  t'omoman?  Heedada8  yap'.a  gwala. 
Ge  di  alxi‘git‘,  ge  di  lohoyau8?4  Ga  di  ga8al  libin  weegasdam?” 
nagkn  t‘gwalaa  yiwiya-uda8. 


4.  When  Yellowhammer  Talks. 

Yap'.a  baxkmda8  alt!ayak,  “  Yaplas’i8  baxa8m!” — “  Baxax- 
mia-uda8  yap!a  ma  di  8alt!ayagit?”  ga  nagkn  yiwiya-uda8 
t!Yk‘w. 


1  See  Sapir,  Journal  of  American  Folk-lore,  pp.  35-40,  for  interlinear  translations 
and  explanations  of  the  significance  of  the  charms. 

2  Literally,  “  I  shall  cause  to  be  or  do.”  naan-  is  causative  of  non-aorist  intr.  na-. 
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III.  MEDICINE  FORMULAS.1 


i.  When  Screech-Owl  Talks. 

One  blows  tobacco  (smoke)  towards  the  screech-owl. 
“  Dost  thou  wish  to  eat?  Tomorrow  I  shall  obtain2  five  or  ten 
(deer),  so  that  thou  shall  eat  fat,  blood  shalt  thou  eat.  Thou 
wishest  to  eat,”  he  is  told.  And  then,  on  the  morrow,  about 
ten  (deer)  are  obtained.3 4  That  used  to  be  done  in  my  land  long 
ago,  but  nowadays  here  that  is  not  said  to  them.  “  People  are 
about  to  die,”  they  say  nowadays,  indeed,  when  a  screech-owl 
talks. 


2.  When  Hummingbird  is  Seen. 

“Thou  shalt  die  with  my  hair  which  thou  pullest  out  of 
the  side  of  my  head!  In  thy  house  thou  shall  rot  with  it!  ” 


3.  When  Hooting-Owl  Talks. 

To  a  hooting-owl  that  is  said,  “  Dost  thou  bring  me  news? 
Off  yonder  towards  the  north  look  thou !  Who  has  been  killed  ? 
There  far  away  are  many  people.  Didst  thou  see  them  there, 
did  people  die  there?  Didst  thou  for  that  reason  bring  me 
news?”  is  told  a  hooting-owl  when  he  talks. 


4.  When  Yellowhammer  Talks. 

When  people  come  he  discovers  them,  “  People  are  coming!” 
—“Didst  thou  discover  people' as  they  kept  coming?”  that  is 
said  to  a  yellowhammer  when  he  talks. 


3  Literally,  “  they  were  caused  to  be  or  do.”  nagaan-  is  causative  of  aorist  intr. 
nagai-. 

4  —l  hoiy&u2 . 
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5.  When  the  New  Moon  Appears. 

Bixal  baat!ebet‘a81  sgelewaldan,  “Dap‘oit‘ee,  dehi  k!iyak‘de6.* 2 
ds'i8  yap!a  ‘  Amadi  lohdi8!’  nexigi8,  ma  yaa  na8nat‘ee,  hawi8 
baadep‘de6.  8I's'i8  k‘ai  gwala  he8ne  heenagwasbik‘na8,  lap‘am 
gaisbik  na8,  k  ai  gwala  lasgum  iuxgwat*  8is'i8  ga  gaisbik'na8, 
gas'i8  hawi  baat!ebet‘am.  Ma  yaa  na8ndt‘ee  deexa.  B0  +  .”3 * 


6.  When  there  is  a  Heavy  Fall  of  Snow. 

“T‘gam5  me8  degingan  gwens’oumal  s'iulit'a8,  gwent'gem® 
hagwelt‘geemt‘gam, ’ ’ 2  naganhan  p!aas.  Gas'i8  ani8  lop'.ot1, 
hono8  ha-uhand8s.  Gelheye8x  p!aas,  ani8  t‘gam  ha-uhbmik 
gelguluk1. 


7.  When  it  Storms  in  Winter. 

Gwal't1  mahai  wok‘da8,  gas'i8 

“  Heedada8  hi  na.  Tgap'xI'ut'e8 
Heedada8  hi  nak‘w, 

Hees'oumal  hi  nak‘w  degesi8t‘, 

Hee8wilamxa  hi  nak‘w  t‘gap‘xi'ut‘e8, 

Wede  me8  ginagwat', 

Wede  me8  ginght1. 

Hap‘de8  xilam  y5uk!aa 
Ye  we  sallatshk1,’’ 

nagdn  ga8h.  Wihin  k!uuydpxaa  malak‘w6k‘,  “Gwal't*  mahai 
w6k‘i8,  ga  naagi8k*.  ” 


‘Literally,  “when  it  arises.” 

2  Literally,  “ahead  I  shall  go.  ” 

3  This  word  is  intended  to  represent  a  prolonged  yelling. 

Probably  intended  to  frighten  away  the  frogs  and  lizards  that  eat  up  the  moon 
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5.  When  the  New  Moon  Appears. 

When  the  new  moon  appears,1  it  is  shouted  to,  “I  shall 
prosper,  I  shall  yet  remain  alive.2  Even  if  people  ‘Would  that 
he  died!’  do  say  of  me,  just  like  thee  shall  I  do,  again  shall  I 
arise.  Even  if  all  sorts  of  evil  beings  devour  thee,  when  frogs 
eat  thee  up,  many  evil  beings — lizards,  even  when  those  eat  thee 
up,  still  dost  thou  rise  again.  Just  like  thee  shall  I  do  in  time 
to  come.  Bo  +  !  ”4 


6.  When  there  is  a  Heavy  Fall  of  Snow. 

“  Hither5  drive  on  the  elks  that  dwell  in  back  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  the  black  necked  ones  down  in  dark  places,  ’  ’  Snow  used  to 
be  told.  Thereupon  it  did  not  snow,  he  became  quiet  again. 
Snow  is  stingy;  he  does  not  desire  to  drive  down  elks. 


7.  When  it  Storms  in  Winter. 

When  a  great  wind  arrives,  thereupon 

“  Pass  thou  away  from  here.  With  thy  digging-stick 
Pass  thou  away  from  here. 

Beyond  the  mountain  pass  thou  with  thy  sifting 
basket-pan, 

Beyond  Wilamxa6 7  pass  thou  with  thy  digging-stick. 
Come  thou  not  hither  with  it. 

Come  thou  not  hither! 

Thy  children  dead  people’s  bones 
Perchance  with  their  feet  do  touch,” 

just  that  was  said  to  her.  A  friend  of  my  mother’s  told  her, 
“  Should  a  great  wind  arrive,  that  shall  you  say  to  it.  ” 


6  Each  syllable  of  this  formula  is  recited  pompously  by  itself. 

*-i‘gem  and  -t'geemVgam  are  probably  intentionally  used  to  alliterate  with  f  gam , 
“  elk.”  There  may  be  a  folk-etymology  involved. 

7  Or  Alwildmxadis,  a  mountain. 
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8.  When  a  Whirlwind  Comes. 

Gas'ie-  p‘ouykmx  wili  ba£it‘gwdlak‘w,  dedewilfda  t‘gaa 
salp'u/ltPp'ilin.  “  £e",  £e",  k!uyaba£t‘  eit‘e£,  gwT£neixde£  elt‘e£,” 
nagan. 

9.  A  Prayer  to  the  Wind. 

“He!  Gwelswaadide  ba-ideveegiwida£  k‘ai£wa  eI/lts!ak‘w, 
dak  hawalak'ide  ba-ideyeegiwidd£,  dakbude  ba-ideyeegiwidd£, 
hats!ek‘ts!igide  ba-ideyeegiwida£  k‘ai£wa  £i'lts!ak‘w,  daksalde 
ba-ideyeegiwida£  k‘ai£wa  £J'lts!ak‘w.”  He£ne  dap‘op‘au,  “hw+,” 
nagan. 


10.  When  there  is  a  Heavy  Rain. 

“  Gwme£di  ha-uhdn£sda£  ?  ge£ne  lop!odkt‘.  Dit‘gayuk!u- 
maada  duyum  £alp!iitc!oltc!alhip‘.” 


11.  When  One  Sneezes. 

“Nek'di  kluyumisi?  ‘  Dap‘6it‘a8,’  nexdaba6,  ‘  hawi 
muu£xdkn2  dehi  k  !iyigada£.  ’ 3  Desbu'sba-usdaba£.  ” 


be 


'  t.  e.,  the  wind. 

2  Literally,  “  yet  day  once.” 
‘Doubtless  misheard  for  k/iigaddc. 
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8.  When  a  Whirlwind  Comes. 

Now  a  whirlwind  whirls  up  past  the  house,  the  earth  is 
kicked  by  the  door.  “  8En,  8En,  thy  friend  I  am,  thy  kinsman 
I  am,”  is  said  to  it. 


9.  A  Prayer  to  the  Wind. 

“  He!  From  down  my  body  shalt  thou  drive  out  evil  things, 
from  the  crown  of  my  head  shalt  thou  drive  them  out,  from 
over  my  hands  shalt  thou  drive  them  out,  from  within  my 
backbone  shalt  thou  drive  out  evil  things.”  Then  they  blow, 
hw+  is  said  to  it.1 


10.  When  there  is  a  Heavy  Rain. 


“  How  long  before  thou  wilt  cease? 
raining!”  (To  those  in  the  house:) 
rushes  towards  the  west. 


So  long  hast  thou  been 
“  Do  ye  burn  cat-tail 


11.  When  One  Sneezes. 

“Who  calls  my  name?  ‘Thou  shalt  prosper,’  shall  ye  say 
of  me,  ‘yet  another  day2  shalt  thou  still  go  ahead.’4  Ye  shall 
blow  to  me.  ’  '5 


’That  is,  “mayest  thou  continue  to  live. 

5  That  is,  “blow  a  whiff  of  tobacco  smoke  for  my  prosperity.  ” 


VOCABULARY. 


This  does  not  pretend  to  be  more  than  a  list  of  the 
Takelma  verb,  noun,  and  adjective  stems  obtained  either  in 
texts  or  otherwise.  Only  such  derivatives,  in  the  main,  are 
given  as  either  offer  some  difficulty  in  regard  to  formation  or 
whose  significance  is  not  immediately  obvious  from  the  etymo¬ 
logy.  An  almost  unlimited  number  of  other  derivatives,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  verbs,  may  be  formed  by  means  of  the  various 
prefixes  and  suffixes  discussed  in  The  Takelma  Language  of 
Southwestern  Oregon1  (referred  to  as  T.  L.).  Derivative  forms 
are  printed  indented  under  the  stems.  The  independent  pro¬ 
nominal,  demonstrative,  and  adverbial  stems,  particles,  and 
interjections  are  listed  in  the  grammar  and  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  In  constructing  forms  from  the  materials 
presented  in  this  vocabulary  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
various  phonetic  processes  described  in  the  grammar  operate ;  in 
particular,  i-  umlaut  is  to  be  made  allowance  for.  The  alpha¬ 
betic  order  followed  is  as  in  English,  k!,  p!,  and  t!  follow  k‘,  pl, 
and  t‘  respectively;  ts 7  follows  t!:  c  is  to  be  sought  under  5’:  u, 
when  variant  of  o,  is  found  with  o ,  when  variant  of  u,  with  ii, 
which  follows  ts'!  References  for  forms  are  to  page  and  line  of 
this  volume. 


List  of  Abbreviations  and  Symbols. 


abl.  =  ablaut  vocalism  (7.  L.,  §31) 

acc.  =  accent 
act.  =  active 
adj.  =  adjective 
adv.  =  adverb 

caus.  =  causative  (7.  L.,  §45) 
cowh.  =  comitative  (7.  L.,  §46) 
am/.  =  continuative  (7.  L.,  §43) 
contr.=  contract  verb  (7.  L.,  §65) 
frequ.  =  frequentative  (7.  L.,  §43) 


(7)  =  instrumental-7  is  dropped  in 
3d  per.  subj.  3d  per.  obj.  aorist 
and  in  3d  per.  obj.  imperative 


(7.  L..  §64) 


indir.  =  indirect  object,  i.  e.,  tran¬ 


sitive  verbs  so  designated  use 
suffix  -5-  when  object  is  1st  or 
2d  per.  unless,  in  non-aorist 
stems,  marked  indir.  -x-  (7.  L., 
§47) 


1  Bulletin  40,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 
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inf.=  infinitive  (T.  §74) 

intr.  =  intransitive 
irr.  =  irregular 
iter.  =  iterative  ( T .  L.,  §43) 
n.  ag.  =  noun  of  agency  ( T .  L.,  §§79 
-82) 

obj  =  object 

pass .  ptc.  =  passive  participle  (T.  L., 
§77) 

per.  =  person 
pl.  =  plural 

recipr.  =  reciprocal  ( T .  L.,  §55) 
sing.  =  singular 
subj.  =  subject 

subor.  =  subordinate  form  (T.  L., 
§7°) 

T.  L.  =  “  The  Takelma  Language  of 
Southwestern  Oregon”  (Bulle¬ 
tin  40,  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology) 
tr.  =  transitive 
uncontr.  —  uncontracted 
usit.  =  usitative 
voc.  =  vocative 
?  =  doub  tful 

[  ]  =  inorganic  element,  generally  h, 
“inorganic  a,”  or  “constant 
a"  ( T .  L.,  §§10,  24,  42) 

(  )  in  verbs,  enclose  stem  forms  not 
actually  found  in  material  ob¬ 
tained  but  constructed  with 
practical  certainty  from  evi¬ 
dent  analogies;  in  nouns,  en¬ 
close  pronominal  elements 
-  separates  stems,  prefixes,  and 
suffixes  ;  forms  preceded  by 
hyphen  were  not  obtained  ex¬ 
cept  as  compounded  with  prefix 
or  prefixes  given  above  or  below 


:  separates  aorist  stem  or  stems 
from  verb  stem  or  stems, 
aorist  stems  always  preceding, 
verb  stems  following  colon. 
Prefixes  and  suffixes  given 
with  aorist  stems  will  be  under¬ 
stood  to  apply  also  to  verb 
stems,  unless  replaced  by 
other  elements.  Verb  pre¬ 
fixes  (followed  by  hyphen)  or 
stem  forms  that  are  listed  as 
derivatives  will  be  understood 
to  be  compounded  with  stems 
and  suffixes  given  in  first  (un¬ 
indented)  line,  unless  other 
elements  replace  these 

Roman  numbers  (I,  II,  III,  IVi, 
IV2,  and  IV3)  refer  to  classes 
of  conjugation;  I  and  II  indi¬ 
cate  intransitive  verbs.  Ill 
transitive  verbs,  and  IV  verbs 
of  mixed  conjugation  (T.  L.. 
§§60-63,  67) 

Arabic  numbers  (1-16)  refer  to 
types  of  stem-formation  ( T . 
L.,  §40).  3*  indicates  those 

verbs  of  type  3  that,  like  ma¬ 
ts  lag-,  change  intervocalic  con¬ 
sonant  of  aorist  to  fortis.  De¬ 
rivative  verb  forms  without 
colon  belong  to  same  class 
and  type  as  forms  given  in 
first  (unindented)  line.  When 
either  class  or  type  number 
is  lacking  with  forms  sepa¬ 
rated  by  colon,  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that  satisfactory  data 
for  their  determination  are 
lacking 
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V  E  R 


-agan-(i-)  :  -ag[a]n- 

3  HI 

-agan[h]-i- : 

daa- 

waE- 

III 

badabad-i-:  (bat’bad-) 
ha-^I- 

13  a  III 

baxam- :  baxm-,  baxm[a]- 

3  I 

baxaxm[a]-  : 

I 

biliw-  :  bilw-,  bil[a]u- 

3  I 

(billl-)  :  bilwal- 

I 

biliw-ald- 

3  HI 

biliw-agw-,  bili-gw- 

bai- 

dal-xa- 

3  HI 

-bi's-  :  -bl^s- 

6  II 

bi's-nfa]- 

baa-gwen- 

6  III 

-bok!obak‘-(na-)  or 

13  a,  or  1 1 

bok!op‘-(na-) :  -bou£k' 
bak‘- 

: 

bok!oba-x- 

13  a  II 

bok!oba-x-n[a]- 

da- 

13  a  III 

-bot‘bad-i-  :  boud- 
da-0!- 

12  III 

d a- eI-b odoba-s-an-  : 
(-bot‘ba-s-an-) 

13  a  III 

-bti'°g-i-  :  -bu,Qk!- 
de- 

de-bu/fl£  or  -bii'a£-x 
de-bu/0£bk-x 
-buraaag- : 
dl- 

6  III 

-dagadak‘-na- :  -dak‘daag- 
da- 

13  a  III 

usit. 

hear 

feel 

scatter  (dust) 

clap  hands  and  scatter  (dust) 
come 
usit. 

jump  (with  expressed  goal  of 
motion) 
usit. 

(jump  at),  fight  with 
comit. 

run  out  of  house 
jump  among 

caus. 

look  up,  lift  up  one's  head 
(used  only  in  myths) 

IVi 


boil  ( intr .) 
boil  ( tr .) 

bubble,  make  bubbles  under 
water 

pull  out  (somebody’s)  hair 
from  side  of  head 
pull  out  each  other’s  hair 


fill 

full  ( adj .) 
full  {pi.) 

swarm  up 

sharpen  (one’s  teeth) 
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-dala-g-dmd-  :  -dal-g- 

2  III 

s'in-,  daa- 

pierce  nose,  ears 

-damak!-(i-)  :  -damk!- 

3  HI 

de-8!- 

choke  ( tr .) 

da-dama8-x- 

3  n 

be  out  of  wind 

-daway-  :  -dairy-,  -dawi- 

3  I 

baa- 

fly  (up) 

hees- 

fly  awrav 

-daxag-  :  -daxg- 

3  III 

bai- 

(?)  be  responsible  for  some¬ 

-dele-b-i-  :  (-del-b-)- 

2  III 

thing  to  (1 10,  23) 

ha- 

stick  into 

s  'in-deele-p  ‘-gwa- 

stick  into  one’s  own  nose 

-di‘k‘dag-  :  di‘g- 

12  III 

baa- 

erect,  cause  to  stand  up 

-dini-k!-  :  -din-k!- 

2  III 

baa- 

stretch  up  (tr.) 

bai-de- 

stretch  out  (tr.) 

baa-dini8-x- 

2  II 

extend  up  (intr.) 

bai-de-dinis-x- 

2  II 

come  marching  in  order 

dinkl-I-  :  dink!-as- 

I5b  II 

lie  stretched  out 

-dim'-t!-1  :  -din-t-! 

2  III 

baa- 

string  (on  line) 

ha-dini-t!-an-  (i-) 

string  out  (dentalia)  in  (house) 

-dolog-  :  -dolg-,  -dol[a]g- 

3  I 

gd- 

be  lazy 

-domo8s-  :  -dom8s- 

3  II 

baa- 

(birds)  fly  up  and  light 

-dd8s  : 

hawax-baa- 

it  is  rotten,  stinks 

-duyukbi-  :  (-duik1-) 

3  HI 

he8-i- 

push 

diilii/at!al-i  :  ddlt'al- 

13  b  III 

stuff  (basket)  with 

duwuu-g- 2  :  duu-g-, 

2  I 

be  good,  do  right 

duw[a]-g- 

ei-,  ee-b- :  (replaced  by  yo-)  I  contr.  be 


1  Radically  identical  with  preceding  verb. 

2Cf.  adj.  duu. 
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ei[h]-i-  : 

III 

ei(_y]-i-,  indir.  -s-  : 

III 

eseu-  :  (esw-) 

3  I 

gala-b-  :  gal-b- 

2  III 

-gaxagax-i-  :  -gaxgax- 
I- 

l-gaxagax-gwa- 

13  a  III 

gayaw-,  indir.  -al-s-  : 
gaiw-,  indir.  gai-s- 

3  HI 

geyew-al-x:  geiw-al-x-, 
gei-x- 

3  II 

geyee\v-al-x  : 
gayaig-,  indir.  gai- 
waw-al-s-  : 

II 

gele-g-  :  gel-g- 

2  III 

dil-£al-gelegal-amd-  : 
-gelgal- 

13  a  III 

di1-8al-gelegal-  am- s- 

13  a  II 

-genep‘-g\va-  :  -genp‘- 
de-£I- 

3  HI 

-geneu- 1 :  -gen[a]w- 

3 

de-d-geneu-k‘wa  : 

(-gen[a]u-) 

:  de-gen[a]\v- 

3  HI 

-gesegas-al-  :  -gesgas- 
al- 

13  a  I 

-gewek'.aw-(i-),  indir.  -s- 
-geuk'.aw- 
de-ei- 

:  13  b  III 

-geyan-  :  -gey[a]n- 
al- 

3  IV  3 

-gilib-  :  gi‘lb- 
han- 

3  HI 

-giligal-i-  :  (-gilgal-) 
al- 

al-giligal-k‘5tra- 

13  a  III 

use 

hurt 

sneeze 

twist  (thread)  by  rolling 
scratch 

scratch  oneself,  one’s  own 
eat 

eat  (without  obj.) 

be  in  habit  of  eating 
usit. 

drill  (for  fire) 

tie  (hair)  up  into  top-knot 

tie  one’s  own  (hair)  up  into 
top-knot 

lie  curled  up  dog-fashion 
lie  curled  up  dog-fashion 
dit. 

wash  ( intr .) 


tie  (salmon)  bow-fashion 

turn  one’s  face  away 

put  (beams)  across  (main 
posts  of  house) 

bedaub 

daub  over  oneself 


1  Related  to  preceding  stem. 
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-gl'na-  :  -glbia- 
i- 

6  III 

gini-g-  :  gin-g-,  gin[a]-g- 

2  I 

giniy-agw-,  gini‘-gw-  : 
gin[a]-gw- 

2  III 

(de-ginig-an-)  :  de- 
ging-an- 

2  III 

gining-  : 

I 

-gisigas--(i-)  :  -gis'gas'- 

I- 

13  a  III 

-gulug[w]-  :  -gul[a]g- 
gel- 

3  HI 

-goyokl-(i-)  :  -goik!- 
I- 

l-goyogiy-a-,  indir. 
“goyogi-s-  :  goigiy- 

3  HI 

13  a  III 

-guliikbal-x-  :  -giilkb 
de- 

3  II 

-gwaad-i-  :  (-gwaat!-) 
bai-8!- 

bai-gwaa-s-  :  -gwaa(K)-s- 

6  III 

:  gwenai-a£s  ( n .  ag.) 

I 

gwidik‘wd-,  gwidigw- : 
gwid[a]k‘wd-,  gwi- 
d[a]t‘- 
heeS- 

13  c  IVi 

xam-gwidis-gwi-  : 

II 

gwidi-lha-  :  gwid[a]- 
lha- 

2  III 

i-gwidigwad-(i-)  : 
-gwit'gwad- 

13  a  III 

I-gwidigwad-i-  : 
-gwit‘gwad- 

13  a  III 

sal-gwidigwad- (i-)  : 
-gwit'gwad- 

13  a  III 

waE-gwidigwad-i-  : 
-gwit'gwad- 

13  a  III 

gwidigwa-s-  : 
-gwit‘gwa-s- 

13  a  II 

take 

go  (with  expressed  goal  of 
motion) 
take  along  to 

drive  ahead  to 

iter. 

tickle 
like,  desire 

touch  (unwillingly),  nudge 
frequ. 

blaze,  glow 

make  (hair)  come  loose 
(hair)  comes  loose 

good  singer 

throw 

throw  away,  lose 
throw  oneself  into  water 
keep  throwing 

push 

throw  into  one’s  hand 
kick 

(kill  and)  throw  several  away 
give  out  (from  weariness) 
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gwilis-  :  (gwils-)  3  1 1 

ba-£al- 

turn  one’s  (ear)  over 

-hagai-  :  -hagai-  1  I 

die- 

feel  as  if  about  to  be  touched 

dak‘- 

in  anus 

feel  thrill  in  head 

s'in- 

have  funny  feeling  in  nose 

-haal-(i-),  indir.  -s-  :  5  111 

-hala[h]-,  indir.  -x- 
dak‘-da- 

answer 

-halahal-(i-)  :  13  a  III 

frequ. 

(-halhal-) 

-helehal-xa-  :  (helhal-)  13  a  I 

jrequ.  (without  obj.) 

-hanatsb(i-)  :  -hants!-  3  111 
haf:w-I- 

stop  (tr.) 

hau-hana8-s-  :  -han8-s-  3  11 

stop  ( jntr .) 

p!ai-di8-hana8-s-  :  3  II 

stop  (raining,  burning) 

han8-s- 

-hawak!-  :  (-hauk!-)  3  HI 

baa- 

dip  up  (water) 

haax-  :  haxa-  5  I  irr- 

burn  ( intr .) 

haax-an-,  haax-n[a]-  :  5  HI 

burn  (tr.) 

haxa-n- 

-hegehag-,  -hegehak‘-na- :  13  a  III  or 

IV 1 

(-hek‘hag-,  -hek‘- 
hak‘-na-) 
xaa- 

breathe 

-hegwehagw-(i-),  indir.  13  a  III 
-s-  :  -heegwagw- 


gwen- 

tell,  relate 

gwen-hegwechagw- 

tell  to 

an-t-  : 

gwen-hegwaagw-an-i- 

:  12  III 

relate 

gwen-hek‘waagw-  : 

12  III 

relate 

-heg‘wehak‘w-na-  : 

13  a  IV 1 

-heegwak‘w-, 

-hek‘waa-k‘w- 

1- 

work 

helel-  :  heel- 

8  I 

sing 

helehal-  :  (helhal-) 

13  a  I 

frequ. 
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-hemeg-  :  (-heemg-) 

3'ni 

al- 

meet  (person) 

ha-t‘gaa-hem-s-gi8 

in  middle  of  field 

-hemeg-  :  -hemg-, 

3  III 

-hem[a]g- 

-hemeemg-  : 

III 

usit. 

bai- 

take  out,  off 

hemeham-,  indir.  -s-  : 

13  a  III  contr. 

.  imitate 

hemham- 

hemei-k‘wa-  : 

Ill 

act  like 

-hemem-(i-)  :  -heem- 

8  III 

l- 

wrestle  with 

de- 

taste 

-henee-d-  :  -heen-d- 

2  III 

dak- 

wait  for 

-heneen-d-  : 

III 

cont. 

-henehan-d  :  (-hen- 

13  a  III 

usit. 

han-d-) 

-hene-xa  :  -hen- 

2  III 

wait 

henen-  :  heen- 

8  I 

be  used  up,  consumed; 
living  relative 

bai-de- 

be  through  eating 

henen-agw- 

8  III 

eat  all  up,  annihilate 

I-henen-an-(i-) 

8  III 

use  all  up 

-hewehaw-  :  -heuhaw- 

13  a  III  contr. 

p-pl- 

think  ( intr .) 

-hewehaw- (i-),  indir. 

think  of 

o~ 

heweho-x-g^m-  :  (heu- 

13  a  I 

yawn 

hau-) 

-heyekbi-  :  -heik!- 

3  HI 

de- 

leave  over 

heyee-x-  :  heie-x- 

3  II 

be  left  over 

gel-heyes-x-  :  -hei£-x- 

3  II 

be  stingy 

-hili'gw-  :  -hil[a]gw- 

3  HI 

di‘- 

be  glad 

hiliw-  :  hilwr- 

3  I 

climb 

hiliw-ald- 

climb  for 

J 


:  -hi‘l-x-  II 

bai- 


(flood)  covers  (world) 
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-himi-d-  :  -hi’m-d- 

2  III 

waa- 

talk  to 

-himi-xa- 

2  I 

talk  ( intr .) 

-himlm-d-  : 

III 

iter. 

-himim-  :  -hi‘m- 

8  III 

bai- 

drive  out 

hau- 

drive  down  hill 

hhviliw-1  :  hiwilw-, 

3  I 

run  (with  expressed  goal  of 

hiwil[a]tt- 

motion) 

p!ai- 

run  down  (hill) 

da8ol  di£- 

come  near  from  behind 

dal-hiwili'-gw-  : 

3  HI 

run  off  into  brush  with 

(-hiwil[a]u-) 

hiwilH-  : 

I 

USlt. 

hougw-  :  hogw- 

i  I 

run  (without  expressed  goal  of 

motion) 

hogohagw-  :  (hok‘w- 

13  a  I 

jrcqu. 

hagw-) 

-huk!uhak‘-na-  :  (-husk‘- 

13  a  IV  1 

hak‘-) 

xa- 

breathe 

-holohal-(i-)  :  (-holhal-) 

13  a  III 

dig  into  (fireplace,  putting 

ha-£I- 

-houx-gwa-  :  (-hox-) 

1  III 

ashes  aside) 

daa- 

believe 

hoyod-  :  hoid- 

3  I 

dance 

hoyod-agw- 

3  HI 

dance  (particular  dance) 

hoyoy-  :  hoi- 

8  III 

steal 

huul-in-  :  hul-in- 

1  II 

be  tired 

huluuhal-in-  :  (hulhal-) 

13  a  II 

usit. 

huul-i-n[h]a- 

1  III 

cans. 

-hiilu-p  !-i-  :  hdl-p !- 

2  III 

-huluuhal-  :  (-huulhal-) 

13  a  III 

frequ. 

heeS-i- 

beat  off  (back) 

ha-si-,  al-8!- 

skin 

-hunuug-s-  :  (-huune-s-) 

3  II 

p!ai- 

shrink,  get  short 

1  Possibly  to  be  analyzed  as  -hi  wiliw-. 
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-huwullk!-  :  -huuk!-  3  III 

p  !ai- 

spread  down 

ha- 

spread  out  (mat)  in  (house) 

-hoyoiy-  :  -hoiy-  8  III 

al- 

hunt  ( tr .) 

-huyui-x-,  -huvu-x-  :  8  II 

hunt,  go  to  hunt  (intr.) 

-hui-x- 

-huyuhi-  :  (-huihi-)  13  a  III 

usit.  (tr.) 

huyuhi’-x-  :  -huihk-x,  13  a  II 

usit.  (intr.) 

-huytt-x- 

imiam-d-i-  :  im8am-d-  13  b  III 

pile  up 

imi[h]am-  :  mi[h]am-  13  a  III  contr.  send 

Imi[h]am-(i-),  indir.- s-  13  a  III 

send 

-i'w-,  indir.  -s-  :-iwi-,  in-  5  III 
dir.  -x- 

hee8- 

leave 

hee8-wa-i‘w-i- 

leave  behind  with 

gtvel-dV-i- 

beat  in  running 

k‘alak‘al-i-,  indir.  -s-  :  13  a  III 

roll  (dust,  ashes)  over 

(k‘alk‘al-) 

-k'edp'-gwa-  :  (-k‘aagp‘-)  6  III 

dl-8al- 

put  dust  on  one’s  own  fore¬ 
head 

k‘ap!ak‘ap‘-na-  :  k‘a8p‘-  13  a  IV 1 

throw  (objects  into) 

k‘ap‘- 

ba-8al- 

turn  (things)  over 

hee8-I-k‘ap!ak‘ab-i-  13  a  III 

chip  off  (pieces  of  wood) 

k‘ebal-i‘-  :  k‘ep‘al-  :  15  a  II 

remain  absent 

k‘awak‘au-,  indir.  -s-  :  13  a  III 

bark  at 

(k ‘auk ‘au-) 

k‘ewek‘aw-al-  :  (k‘eu-  13  a  I 

bark 

k‘aw-) 

k‘eweek‘aw-al-  :  I 

usit.  (intr.) 

-k‘iwik‘au-k‘wa-  :  -k‘iu-  13  a  III 
k‘au- 

de- 

brandish  before  one’s  face 

dak'- 

brandish  over  one’s  head 

-k‘uluu8-k‘wa-  : 

bai- 

come  floating  down  stream 

p!ai-k‘uluuk‘al-  :  13  a 

drop  down  dead  one  after 

(-k‘uulk‘al-) 

another 
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-k‘wdagw-i-  :  -k‘waak!*w-  6  III 

i-  wake  up  ( tr .) 

k‘waa-x-  :  k'waag-x-  6  II  wake  up  (intr.) 


kladai-,  indir.  -s-  :  k!aad-  7  b  III  contr.  pick,  pluck 
k!adai[h]-an-i-,  kladay-  pick  for 


an-i- 

k!adak!at‘-na-  :  13  a  IV  1 

(k!at‘k!at‘-) 

k!ed&i-xa-  :  (k!e-sa-)  7  b  I 

k!edel-k‘wa-  :  k!et‘-  7  bill:  II 
gwi- 

-k!alak!al-(i-)  :  k!alk!al-  13  a  III 
sal-i- 
de-eI- 


usit. 

be  out  picking 
pick  for  oneself 


scratch  (leg,  foot)  with  claws 
scratch  against  door 


-klalas-(i-)  :  -k!aals-  3  111 
bai- 

-k!alas-na-,  -k!alas-  :  16  IV  2  or  II 

-k!alsi- 
di- 
I- 

di-k!als 

-k!anak!an-(i-)  :  (-k!an-  13  a  III 
k  !an-) 

1- 

kla^w-an-d-  :  k!aw-an-d-  1  III 
-k!axak!ax-i-: -k!axk!ax-  13  a  III 
k  !wal-hawaa- 


take  out 


be  lean  in  rump 
be  lean  in  hand 
lean  in  rump  ( adj .) 


twist  (hazel  switch) 
put  acorn  meal  in  sifting  pan 

besmoulder  by  burning  pitch 
under 


k  !ayay-  :  ga^y  -  8  1 

grow 

:  di'-k!eel-i-x 

putting  on  style 

klelew-  :  (klelw-)  3  HI 

sup  up  (acorn  mush) 

k!em^i-,  k!emeen-  :  3  HI  contr. 

make;  treat  as,  use  as 

k!emn-,  k!em[a]n- 

k!emen-xa-  :  k!em-xa-  3  I 

work  (intr.) 

ba-si-k!emen-amd-  :  3  HI 

equip  with 

-k  !emn- 

baa-k!emen-am-s-  :  3  H 

prepare  to  go 

-k  !emn- 

k!emeEamg-  :  k!em-  13  a irr.  Ill 

jrequ. 

Eamg 
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-k!eew-al-i-  :  -(k!ew-)  i  III 

I- 

whirl  around  (tr.) 

wa-k  le'V-al-x-gwa- 

whirl  around  ( intr .) 

k!ixix-  :  gi'x-  8  III 

finish  (tr.) 

k’.iyig-  :  klbg-,  k!iy[a]g-  3  1 

fall 

kliybg-  :  I 

usit. 

bai- 

come 

plai- 

fall  down 

de- 

live  on,  continue  to  exist 

baa-gel- 

lie  down  belly  up 

k  !odod- :  goud-  8  III 

bury 

klolol-  :  goul-  8  III 

dig 

baa- 

gather  up  (bones) 

k!ulii-xa-  :  (-gu°l-)  8  I 

dig  (without  obj.) 

-k!ornok!am-(i-)  :  (-k!om-  13  a  III 
k  !am-) 

s’al- 

kick  to  pieces 

I- 

break  to  pieces 

klomom-  :  (go  bn-)  8  I 

fish  (intr.) 

-k!os-ou-g-(i-)  :-k!os’-g[a]-  2  III 

da- 

bite  slightly 

I- 

pinch 

-klos'oklas--  :  (-k!os--  13  a  III 

frequ. 

k!as--) 

-k!os‘os--g[a]-  :  III 

usit. 

-k  lot ‘k  lad-  :  -k!oud-  12  III 

xa-I- 

break  in  two 

xa-I-k  !odo-lh-i-  :  III 

CO  nt. 

xa-i-k!odok!at‘-na-  :  13  a  IV  1 

break  to  pieces 

(-k  !ot‘k!at‘-) 

xaa-k!ot‘k!a-s-  :-k!o-s-  12  11 

break  (intr.),  become  broken 

k!oyou-  :  k!ouy-  2  III 

go  with 

k!oyou-x-an-  2  I 

go  with  one  another 

-k!uum-an-(i-)  :k!um-an-  1  III 

1- 

fix,  prepare 

I-k  lubn-an-k  ‘wa¬ 

prepare  oneself,  get  ready 

ll  a-£i- 

prepare  (house)  by  sweeping 
it  clean 

I-k  !uum-an-anan-i- 

prepare  for,  get  ready  for 
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kluWUW-,  k!owou-  :guuw-  8  III  throw  mass  of  small  objects 

(e.  g.,  intestines,  gophers); 
sow,  plant  (tobacco);  put 
(dentalia)  on  (neck) 

hee£_  throw  away 

"bai-  throw  out 

al-k  !uwuuw-i-  throw  (dust)  on  one’s  face 

k!utvusaug-  :  gtk'gaw-  13  a  irr.  Ill  frequ. 


k  !uwuw- 1 :  guuw-  8  I 

hee£- 

baa 

k!uwuw-an-  8  III 

k!uyum-id-  :  k!oim-id-  3  HI 

-k!walagw-(i-)  :  3  111 

-k  !walgtv[i]- 
xa-8al- 

(klwalag-)  ;  k!waalg-  3  HI 
-k!wene-[h]i-  :  -khven-  2  III 

[h]i- 

I- 

laab-  ;  laba-  5  HI 

laab-an[h]a-,  laab- 
anan-i- 

leeb-an-x-  :  (lebe-n-x-)  5  II 
-laad-  ;  laat !-  6  III 

xaa- 


xaa-laad-i- 

xaa-lee£-sap‘ 

lagag-i-  :  laag-  8  HI 

lagag-amd- 

laal-i‘-  :  laa-,  laa-p‘-  10  a  and 

II 

lawalh-i-  ;  11 

laal-aw-i-  :  (laa-w-i-)  10  a  III 


(people,  animals)  run  away  in 
one  mass,  (birds)  fly  off 
(animals)  run  away 
(birds)  fly  up  all  together 
scare  away  (group  of  animals) 

call  one’s  name,  speak  of  one 
who  is  out  of  ear-shot 

let  alone 
throw  (on  fire) 

hold  (staff)  in  one’s  hands 

carry  on  one’s  back 
carry  for 

be  always  carrying 

put  (belt)  about  one’s  (own) 
waist 

put  (belt)  about  (another’s) 
waist 
belt 

give  to  eat 
pay 

5  a  become 
iter. 

cause  to  become 


1  Evidently  same  as  preceding  stem,  but  used  intransitively. 
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laalw-  :  laaw- 

10  a  III 

wa-laalaw-i-  ; 

12  III 

laamal-  : 

III 

-latslag-(i-)  :  lasg[i]- 

T_ 

3*  HI 

1 

sal- 

da- 

twine  (basket) 

keep  twining  while  (doing 
something  else) 
get  angry  with,  quarrel  with 

touch 

touch  with  one’s  foot 
taste 


laalaw-i-,  indir.- s-  :la“w-,  12  III  name,  call 

indir.  -x- 

la'hvalaw-,  leVilau-  iter.  (?) 

(abl.)  :  13  a  (?)  Ill 


lawad-an-  :  laud-an- 

3  HI 

hurt  ( tr .) 

p  !ai-lawaat‘ 

(birds)  light 

-layaak‘-na-  :  (-laik1-) 

3  IV  x 

I- 

coil  (basket) 

leeb-  :  lebe 

5  HI 

gather  and  eat  (seeds 
hoppers) 

(lebelab-)  :  leep‘lab- 

13  a  III 

jrequ. 

lebed-  :  (lep'd-) 

3  HI 

sew  (tr.) 

lebe-sa- 

3  I 

sew  (without  obj.) 

legwel-,  indir.  -s-  : 

III 

suck 

legwel-amd- 

suck  out  of 

-lehei-  :  -lehe- 

4  b  I 

bai- 

drift  dead  to  shore 

-ieel-agw-  ;  -lel- 

1  III 

daa- 

listen  to,  hear  about 

lelek !-  :  lelk  !- 

10  a  III 

put 

hee£-I-lelek!-(i-) 

let  go 

hee£-de-lelek !-  (i-) 

finish  talking 

he^-sal-lelek !-  (i-) 

stop  dancing 

lem-i1  [£5heegw6'k‘wsl] 

i5  a  (?) 

he  is  good  [worker] 

lemek!-  :  lemk!-  3  III 

hee£-i-lemek !-  (i-) 

leme£amg- :  (lem£amg-)  13  a  irr.  Ill 

lemek  !-iau-  3  I 

leme£-x-  :  lem£-x-  3  II 

3  II 


take  along  (pi.  obj.) 

do  away  with,  annihilate 
always  take  along 
(people)  move,  go 
(people)  go,  come  together; 

(wind)  comes 
(hair)  comes  out 


hee£-leme£-x- 
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lep‘ni-yau-  I 

lep‘m-xa 

-lewe£law-(i-)  :  (-leu£lau-)  13  b  III 
daa- 


-leyees-  :  -leis- 

3  II 

gwel- 

leyas  nagai- 

ligi1-  :  liig- 

2  I 

ligi-gw-  :  li'-gw 

2  III 

ligilag-  :  (lik'lag-) 

13  a  I 

liwilha-gw-  : 

III 

de-ligi-ald-  :  -lbg- 

2  III 

ligb-n-  :  lbg-fajii- 

2  II 

ligix-n-  :  li'g-an- 

2  III 

ligilag-an-  :  (lik ‘lag¬ 

13  a  II 

an-) 

limim-  :  li'm- 

8  I 

limilam-  :  (limlam-) 

13  a  I 

limim-an- 

8  III 

dak'-limlm-x-gwa-  : 

8  I 

-lim- 

(liwid-)  :  liud- 

3  I 

liw[i]lau-  :  li'w- 

12  I 

gwen- 

liwilhau-  : 

13  a  I 

liwaa  nagai- 

lobob-  :  loub- 

8  III 

ltibu-xa-  :  luup‘- 

8  I 

lobolap‘-na-,  lobolp‘- 

13  a  or 

na-  :  (lop ‘lap*-) 

IV 

16ug[w]-  :  louk !  [w]- 

6  III 

lok!olha-  : 

III 

luk!fi-xa-  :  lu/s-x[w]a- 

2  I 

lfik!uu-xa-  : 

I 

ltik  !ti-xa-gwa-d-an-i- 

2  III 

be  winter 

winter  ( adv .) 

swing  (shells)  in  one’s  ear 

be  lame 
stumble 

return  home  with  game,  food 
that  has  been  obtained 
fetch  home  (game) 
always  return  home  with 
game 

always  fetch  home  (game) 
fetch  home  for  eating 

rest  ( intr .) 
rest  ( tr .) 

always  rest  {intr.) 

(tree)  falls  down 
frequ. 

fell,  chop  (tree) 

have  (tree)  fall  on  oneself 

burn  {intr.) 
look 

look  behind 
keep  looking 
give  a  look 

pound  (acorns,  seeds) 
pound  (without  obj.) 
c  frequ. 

set  trap  for  (animal) 
usit. 

trap  (without  obj.) 
usit.  (without  obj.) 
trap  (without  obj.)  for  (per¬ 
son) 
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16ug  [w]-1 :  louk !  [w]-  6  1 1 1 

al-loug[w]-(i-) 
han-16ug[w]-(i-) 
gwen-loug[w]-(i-) 
ha-loug[w]-(i-) 
al-s‘in-16ug  [w]-(i-) 
p!ai-di8-loug[w]-(i-) 


ha- 

sal- 

gwel- 


lohoi-  :  loho- 

4  b  I 

p  !ai- 

gel-lohoi-gw- 

4  b  III 

(loholhi-)  :  loh[a]lhi- 

13  a  irr. 

lohou-n-  :  loho- 

1  III 

loho-nha  : 

1  III 

loholah-an-  :  (lohlah-) 

13  a  III 

ha-lohou-n-  :  -loho-n- 

1  III 

lohoy-ald-2  :  loho-ld- 

4  b  III 

s'om- 

lohoyi-xa-  :  lohoi- 

1  I 

s'om-liihm-xa-  : 

I 

s  'om-lohol'-xa-es 

loul-  :  lou- 

10  a  I 

loul-agw 

10  a  III 

lou-s‘i 

lomol-  :  lorn  [a]  1- 

11  I 

loplod-  :  lop‘d- 

3:,:  I  irr. 

-lumusg[a]-  :  -lumsg[a]- 

3  I 

de- 

de-lfimusg-an- 

3  HI 

m  alag-i- :  malg- ,  nial  [a]  g- 

3  HI 

thrust,  stick  out 
thrust  out  to 
stretch  out  across 
stick  into  one’s  throat 
stick  into 
meet  (person) 

make  (stick)  stand  up,  erect 
(house-post) 

put  on  (one’s  garment) 
put  on  (one’s  moccasins) 
put  on  (one’s  leggings) 

die 

fall  by  stumbling 

avenge 

frequ. 

cause  to  die,  kill 
cans.  iter, 
cans.  %isit. 

trap  (small  animals) 
hire 

doctor  ( tr .)  as  s'  omloholxass 
hire  (without  obj.) 
practice  medicine-rites  of 
s'  omloholxass 

medicine-man  (opposed  to 
goyo) 

play 

play  with 
plaything 

choke  ( intr .) 
storm,  (rain,  snowr3) 

tell  the  truth 
tell  the  truth  to 

tell,  speak  to 
tell  to 


malag-anan-i- 


1  Perhaps  identical  with  preceding  stem. 

2  Perhaps  related  to  preceding  stem. 

3  When  preceded  in  3d  pers.  form  by  noux  or  pfaas. 
*  With  xst  or  2d  per.  obj.  mala-x-  :  mal[a]-x-. 
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malag-21  :  (malg-,  3  I 

mal[a]g-) 

malag-amd-  3  III 

madman-,  ma‘n-  12  III  contr. 

(3d  per.  subj.)  :  (maan-) 
da-maanman-i- 


be  jealous 

be  jealous  of 
count 

count  up,  recite  list 


-maas-  :  II 

di'- 

matslag-  :  masg[a]-  3*  III 

mats!asg[a]  :  HI 

p  !ai- 

bai- 

gwel- 

mAhwI-  :  I 

melel-  :  (meel-)  8  I 

mili'-d-  :  mil[a]-d-  2  III 

-minl-k‘-d[a]-  :min-t‘[a]-  2  III 

daa- 


be  light,  lit  up 

put 

usit. 

put  down;  originate,  set 
(world)  firm;  give  birth  to 
start  in  with  (singing) 
put  away  in  back  (of  house) 

be  pregnant 

blaze 

love 

teach 


-molobnal-  :  -mobmal-  13  bill  contr. 

or  uncontr. 


baa-eal- 

I-wa-molosmal-i-  13  b  III 

moyugw-an-  ;  moigw-an-  3  I 
moyugw-an-an-  3  III 

multbk !-  :  mtilk !-  3  III 

naga-,  indir.  -s-  :  naag-i-,  2  III 
indir.  -x- 


tum  (things)  over 
stir  (food  in  basket-bucket) 
with 

be  spoiled 
spoil  ( tr .) 

swallow 

say  to,  do  to  < 


nagai-1 2:  na- 


4  a  irr.  I  say,  do 
contr. 


-nawaak!-  :  (-nauk!-)  3  III 

baa- 

-nawak  !-an- 


climb  up  (tree)  when  pursued 
chase  up 


1  Probably  identical  with  preceding  stem. 

J  Intransitive  form  of  preceding  stem.  For  paradigms  of  both  naga-  and  nagai-, 
together  with  their  most  important  derivatives,  see  T.  L.,  Appendix  A. 
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ni‘w-,  indir.  -[a]s-  :  niw-  i  III 
hirdx-ni'w- 


fear,  be  afraid  of 
be  afraid 


-noug[w]-i-  :  (-nouk![w]-)  6  III 
xaa-p  !i‘- 

xaa-p  !i'-nou-klwa- 
xaa-b  ee-nou-k  ‘wa- 


warm  (somebody’s)  back 
warm  one’s  own  back 
warm  one’s  own  back  in  sun 


noug[w]-i-  :  (-nouk !  [w]-) 
al- 

al-nuu-k‘wa- 

nou-k‘wi- 

-nuud-i-  :  -nullt  !- 
de-£T- 

oub-  :  ob- 

oud-  :  odo- 
al-oM-an-(i-) 
i-£oud-an-(i-) 
s‘al-oud-an-(i) 
odo£ad-  : 

°g°y-i-,  indir.  ogo-s‘-  : 
ok‘i-,  indir.  o-s'- 
ogoeag-i-  :  ok !  [w]ag- 
da- 


6  III  paint  (part  of  body) 

paint  face 

paint  one’s  own  face 
6  II  paint  oneself 

6  III 

drown  (tr.) 

1  III  dig  up 

5  III  irr.  acc.  hunt  for,  look  for 

look  around  for 
feel  around  for 
go  to  look  for 
13  b  III  frequ. 

2  III  give  to 

13  b  III  nsit. 

give  to  eat 


oyon-  :  oin- 


3  III  contr.  or  give  (something) 
uncontr. 


p’eleg-  :  p‘elg- 

p‘ele-xa-  :  p  ’-xa- 

p‘ild-i‘-  :  p'ildi- 
p  !ai-gel- 

p‘ilip‘al-i-  :  (-p‘ilp‘al-) 
di‘- 

gel-bem- 


3  III  go  to  war  against 

3  I  g°  t°  war 

15  a  and.  16  II  flat  object  lies 

lie  belly  down 

13  a  III 

squash  (insects),  whip  (child¬ 
ren) 

whip  (children)  on  breast 
with  stick 


p’iwitsban-  :  (p’iuts!-)  3  III 
pdwas  nagai- 

-p‘oud-i-  :  -p‘out!-  6  III 

dal- 


cause  to  bounce 
bound  off  ( intr .) 


mix  with 
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-p‘oup‘aw-(i-),  indir.  -s-:  12  III 
(-p‘ouw-) 
al-,  al-da- 
da- 

daa-da- 

(da-p‘owop‘aw-) :  p‘ou-  13  a  III 
p‘aw- 

-p‘owok!-(i-)  :  (p‘ouk!-,  3  III 


-p‘ow[a]k!-) 

de-8!- 

p‘owo8-x-  3  II 

(-p'oyo?)  :  -p‘oi-  2  (?)  II 

p‘oy-amd-  :  p‘oyo-md-  5  III 

p‘uyup‘i-emd-  13  a  III 


:  p‘uud-ik‘wl  (pass,  ptc .) 
-p‘ulu(ip‘al-i- :  (-p‘ulp‘al-)  13  a  III 


sal- 

-p‘uut‘p‘ad-i-  :  (-p‘uud-)  12  III 

waya- 
han-waya- 

p!abab-  :  baab-  8  III 

p!ebe-xa-  :  (beep‘-xa-)  8  I 

p  !agai-  :  p  !aag-  4  a  I 

p!agaa-n-  :  p!aag-an-  2  III 
p!agap!ag-  :  (p!ak‘-  13  a  I 

p!ag-) 

p'.ahan-  :  p!ah[a]n-  3  I 

p!ahan-an-  3  HI 

p!ahay-an-an-i-  3  III 

p!ala-g-i-  :  p!al-g-  2  III 

p!alaal-g-  :  III 

p!alaa-p‘-  :  p!al[a]-p‘-  2  II 

p!eyeen-,  3d  per.  p!eye8 :  14  I 

p!e- 

-p!iyin-k‘wa-  :  -p !  1-  14  III 

gwen- 

gwen-p!l-xap‘ 


blow  upon 
blow  out 

blow  (water)  on  cheeks 
frequ. 


bend  ( tr .) 
bend  (■ intr ). 

be  blessed,  prosper 

smoke  out  (wasps) 
usit. 

fathom  of  string  of  dentalia 

kick  (earth) 

stab  with  knife 
stab  through  with  knife 
chop  (tree)  with  horn  wedge 
be  a-beating  off  (bark  from 
tree) 

bathe  {intr.) 
bathe  (tr.) 
frequ. 

be  ripe,  done  (in  cooking) 
make  done 

make  done  for  (person) 

tell  a  myth  to 
usit. 

tell  a  myth 

(long  object)  lies;  (person)  lies 
dead 

lie  with  head  on  pillow 
pillow 


1  Perhaps  belonging  to  p‘uufp‘ad-. 
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p  !owow-  :  bouw- 

8  III 

sting 

-p!u"gug[w]-  :  -bufig[w]- 

8  III 

di1- 

start,  begin  ( tr .) 

p!ulii"p!al-(i-)  :  p!iilp!al- 

13  a  III 

march 

p!uwuu-k![w]-,  indir.  -s- : 

2  III 

name,  call  by  name 

(p  !uu-k !  [w]-) 

p!uwuu-s-k‘wi- 

2  II 

name  onself 

p!uwup!aw-  :  p!uu- 

13  a  III 

iter. 

p.'aw- 

p!uwusau-g-  : 

13  a  irr.  Ill 

us  it. 

saagw-  :  sagwa- 

5  HI 

shoot  (arrow) 

saagw-x  :  sagwa- 

5  HI 

paddle  (canoe) 

baa- 

paddle  (canoe)  up  river 

hau- 

paddle  (canoe)  down  river 

bai- 

paddle  (canoe)  to  land 

han- 

paddle  (canoe)  across 

saagw-an-,  indir.  -s- 

paddle  (person  in  canoe) 

seegw-an-k‘wi- 

5  II 

paddle  oneself 

-saamsam-(i-)  :  (-saam-) 

12  III 

al-dak‘- 

bump  one’s  head  against 

(samag-iau-)  :  samg- 

3  I 

be  summer 

sama-xa 

summer  ( adv .) 

saansan-  :  sana-p‘- 

12  and  5  II 

fight  iintr.) 

saansan-,  sabis-,  indir. 

12  and  5  III 

fight  with,  kill,  spear  (sal- 

-s-  :  sana-,  indir.  x 

contr.  or 

10  b  III 

mon) 

s'as'-an-i1-  :  s'as'-an- 

15  a  II 

stand  (sing.) 

s'as'-an-hap‘-  : 

II 

stand  around 

s'as'ans'as'an-i’-  : 

1 2  and  1 5  a  II 

iter. 

s'as‘-an-I-nhra]-,  s'as'- 

15  a  or  1  III 

cans. 

anh[a]  :  s'as'anh[a]- 

-s'aas'as'-2  :  -saas- 

12  II 

baa- 

come  to  a  stand,  stand  up 

s' as'  nagai- 

come  to  a  standstill 

-s'a'bcs'ix-  : 

12  irr.  II 

sal- 

slide,  slip 

-sayaan-gw-  : 

III 

diE 

break  wind 

1  Perhaps  identical  with  preceding  stem. 

1  Identical  base  with  preceding. 

E.  SAPIR — TAKELMA  TEXTS. 
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sbedesbad-i-  :  sbet'sbad-  13  a  III  stuff  (basket)  up  tight 
(-sbowosb  aw-  ?) ,  indir. 

-s-  :  (-stosbaw-?) 

1  st  per.  obj.  -sbu- 
sbau- 


de- 

blow  to  (for  prosperity) 

:  waya-wa-8I-sdernk!-ik‘w 

3  HI 

knife-blade 

(pass,  ptc.) 

(s'doyos'da-gwa-) :  s'doi- 

t 3  a  III 

put  on  style 

s'da- 

seeb-  :  sebe- 

5  HI 

roast 

-seeg-(i-)  :  -seek! 

6  III 

al- 

bow  to 

de-8!- 

open  the  door  to 

-segesag-i-,  indir.  -s-  : 

13  a  III 

iter. 

-seek‘sag- 

s'ein-i1-  :  s'eini- 

15a  and 

16  II  box-like  object  lies  with  opening 

up 

senesan-  :  sensan- 

13  a  II 

whoop 

-sgaab-i-  :  -sgaap!- 

6  III 

wa- 

make  (hair)  tight 

-sgadasgad-  :  (-sgat‘- 

13  a  III 

sgad-) 

bai-di8- 

have  strength 

-sgaak‘sgag-(i-)  :  -sgaag- 

12  III 

ba-8i- 

pick  up,  lift  up 

p  !ai-8I- 

pick  up  and  set  down 

:k!wai  baa-sgek‘sgig- 

13  a  III 

pitchfork 

ik‘w  (pass,  ptc.) 

-sgalaw-i-  :  -sgaalw- 

3  HI 

al- 

look  at  by  moving  head 

slightly  to  side 

-sgaladaw-,  1st  per.  obj.  irr.  Ill  frequ. 

-sglelel-  :,-sgalwalw- 


-sgal-i1-  :  -sgali-  15  a  and  16  11 

da-  (grain)  lies  scattered  about 

sgaat‘-ap‘-  :  sgaa(8)t‘-ap‘-  6  II  jump  in 

-sgayan-  :  3  IV  3  (?) 

da- 


lie  down,  be  lying  down 
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-sgayap-x-1  :  -sgaip- 

3  H 

p!ai- 

he'*- 

p!ai-gel- 

-sgekli1-  :  -sgek!i- 

i  IV  3 

daa 

-sgek!ei-ha-  : 

III 

sgelew- :  sgelw-,  sgel  [a]u- 

3  I 

sgelfil-  :  sgelwal- 

I 

sgelew-ald- 

3  HI 

-sgeed-(i-)  :  -sgeet!- 

6  III 

ba-8!- 

-sgetlesgad-(i-) : 

13  a  III 

(-sge£t‘sgad-) 

-sgeet‘sgad-(i-)  :  (-sgeed-) 
I- 

12  III 

sgi'b-  :  (sgbp!- 

6  III 

sgip!  isgab-(i-)  : 

13  a  III 

sgii£p‘sgab- 

sgip !  i-l'h-i-  : 

2  III 

sgili'-p-x-  -  sgi'l-p-x- 

2  II 

-sgimisgam- :  -sgimsgam- 

13  a  III 

p  !ai-di£- 

sg6ud-  :  sg<5ut  !- 

6  III 

sgotlosgad-  : 

13  a  III 

sgou£t‘sgad- 

xa-eI-al-  sgot  !osgad-  (i-) 

13  a  III 

:  sgoet‘sgad- 

gwen-sgot!osgat‘-na-  : 

13  a  IV 

-sgo£t‘sgat‘- 

sgot  !o-lh[a]-  : 

2  III 

sgou-s-  :  sgou£-s- 

6  II 

xaa-sgou-s- 

6  II 

han-sgou-s- 

6  II 

sgot'.osgad-  : 

13  a  I 

sgou£t‘sgad- 

sgtit  Ki^-xa- :  (sgii"£-sa-) 

2  I 

go  to  lie  down 
lie  down  (act.) 
lay  oneself  belly  down 

listen 

listen  around 
shout 

keep  shouting 
shout  to 

lift  up  (rock)  and  turn  over 
iter. 


twist,  turn  (arm,  leg)  to  one 
side 

cut,  lop  off 
iter. 

cont. 

warm  one’s  back 

contr. 

set  (posts)  in  ground 

cut 

frequ. 

whip,  beat 

i  cut  off  necks 

usit. 

part  ( intr .),  fall  apart 
break  in  two  (intr.) 
lie  across  (trail) 
break  apart  (intr.)  in  several 
places 

cut  (without  obj.) 


1  Evidently  related  to  preceding  stem. 
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-SgOu-S- 1  (with  subordinate  6  II 

be  tired  (. .  .-ing) 

clause)  :  (-sgo^-s-) 

sgou-s-gwa-  6  III 

be  tired  of 

-sguyiik!-(i-)  :  -sgtiik!-  3  III 

die-T- 

uproot  (tree) 

die-sgtiyus-x-  :  -sgul£-x-  3  II 

(erect  object)  falls  down 

[t‘gaa]  s'igi-t‘ae  ( sabor .)  15  a  (?) 

II  where  [this  earth]  is  set,  as  far 

as  [this  earth]  goes 

-sili-x-gwa-  :  2  III 

bai- 

come  to  land  with  (canoe) 

sil  nagai- 

come  paddling  in  canoe 

-s'ilis'al-i-  :  -sdls'al-  13  a  III 

I- 

distribute  (food)  to 

-smayam-,  -smayam[ha]- :  3  and  15 

b  IV  3 

-smaimas- 

da-  3 

smile 

-smilismal-(i-)  :  13  a  III 

-smilsmal- 

i- 

swing  {tr.) 

smilismal-x-  13  a  II 

swing  {intr.) 

s'orrio-d-1 2  :  S'om-d-  2  III 

cook  (acorn  mush) 

s'umu-xa-  2  I 

cook  (without  obj.) 

s'owou-8k‘-[\v]ap‘-  :  s'ou-  2  II 

jump  (without  expressed  goal 

£k‘-[w]ap‘- 

of  motion) 

s'owo-k!-an-  :  s'ou-k!-  2  III 

cans. 

s'owous'aw-  :  (s’ou-  13  a  I 

hop  along 

s'aw-) 

-s'iigtis'u-x-gwa-  :  13  a  irr. 

III 

(-s’uk's'ii-) 

wai-  feel  sleepy 


S'Ug[w]-id-i‘  :  S‘uk‘-d-i-  15  a  and  16  II  (string)  lies  curled  up 

s'u£[w]al-i‘-,  s‘iEul- :  S'U£al-  IS  a  II  sit,  dwell  {sing.) 

s'u£al-ha-  :  I  coni. 

Stvadai-,  indir.  -S-  :  7  b  III  contr.  beat  (in  gambling,  shinny 

(swaad-) 

swadai-s-an-  7  b  I  gamble  (at  guessing-game, 

shinny)  {recipr.) 


1  Probably  identical  with  preceding  stem. 

2  See  also  ts'!iimuum-t‘a-. 
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swadag-  :  swat‘g[a]- 

3  HI 

swadat‘g[a]-  : 

III 

:  swen-x-gwa  (inf.) 

II 

-s'wi'ls'wal-(i-)  :  -s'wi‘1- 

12  III 

•  1- 

han-waya-s'wils  'wal-i- 

hee£-s'wi‘ls'wal-x- 

12  II 

l-s 'wilis 'wal-(i-)  : 

13  a  III 

-s'wils  ‘wal- 

t'agai-  :  t‘aag- 

4  a  I 

t’agat’ag- :  (t‘ak‘t‘ag-) 

13  a  I 

-t‘amak!-(i-)  :  (-t'amk!-) 

3  HI 

de-8!- 

da-t‘ama8-x-  :  (t‘am8- 

3  II 

x-) 

-t‘baag-(i-)  :  -t‘baak!- 

6  III 

-t’bagat’bag-  : 

13  a  III 

-t‘baak‘t‘bag- 

al-8!- 

al-sal- 

al-^-t’bege-xa-  : 

2  I 

(-t‘bee-xa-) 

la-8!- 

la-waya- 

la-t‘baa-x-  :  -t’ba^-x- 

6  II 

t’b^g-amd-1  :  t‘bdak!- 

6  III 

dak‘- 

dak  ‘-t  ‘b  eeg-ani-s- 

6  II 

di-daa- 

dl-daa-t  ‘beeg-am-s- 

6  II 

di-daa-t‘bee8k‘t‘bag-  12  II 
am-s-  :  (-t‘beek!-) 

gwen-hau-t‘beeg-am-s-  6  II 

xaa-t ‘be^k  ‘  t  ‘bag-am-s-  12  II 


pursue 

keep  following  up 
evening  star 

tear  (tr.) 

tear  through  with  knife 
tear  ( intr .) 
tear  to  pieces 

cry 

iter. 

put  out  (fire) 

(fire)  goes  out 


frequ. 

hit,  strike 
kick 

hit  (without  obj.) 

burst  open  (tr.),  rip  open 
rip  open  with  knife 
burst  (intr.) 
tie  up  (hair,  sinew) 

tie  (somebody’s  hair)  up  into 
top-knot 

have  one’s  own  (hair)  tied  up 
into  top-knot 

tie  (somebody’s  hair)  up  on 
side  of  head 

have  one’s  own  (hair)  tied 
up  on  side  of  head 
have  one’s  own  (hair)  tied 
up  into  two  bunches  on 
sides  of  head 

have  one’s  own  (hair)  tied 
up  in  back  of  head 
(sinew)  be  all  tied  together 


1  Perhaps  connected  with  preceding  stem. 
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-t‘bouk‘t‘bag-  :  -t‘boug- 

12  III 

hee8-me8 

roll  up  and  put  away 

hee8-wa-t‘bouk‘t‘ba-x- 

lay  oneself  away  with  (one) 

gwa- 

clasped  in  arms 

-t‘bouk!-al-x- :  (-t‘bok!-?) 

i  (?)  II 

al- 

have  pimples  on  face 

di1- 

have  warts  on  back 

t‘bou-x-  :  t‘bou(8)-x- 

6  II 

make  a  noise 

t‘boux  naga- 

make  a  noise  so  as  to  be 

-t‘boxot‘bax-i-  :  -t‘box- 

13  a  III 

heard  by 

t'bax- 

i 

It— 1 

GO 

1 

*cd 

clean  out  inside  (of  house) 

-t‘e8al- 

III 

I- 

hold  out  one’s  hand  palm  up 

-t‘eeg-  :  -t‘eek!- 

6  III 

baa-t‘ee-x-  :  -t‘ee8-x 

6  II 

emerge  (from  water) 

baa-t‘ek!et‘a-x-  : 

13  a  II 

bob  up  and  down 

(-t‘e8k‘t‘a-x-) 

baa-t‘ek!ee-lh[i]-x-  : 

2  II 

keep  floating  up 

-t‘eeg-i- 1  :  -t‘eek!- 

6  III 

dak’ 

give  (one)  to  smoke 

dak‘-t‘ek!e-xa-  :  -t‘ee8- 

2  I 

smoke  ( intr .) 

xa- 

dak‘-t‘ek!ee-xa-  : 

2  I 

visit,  (intr.) 

-t‘gaalt‘gal-,  indir.  -s-  : 

12  III 

(-t‘gaal-) 

al-da- 

bounce  away  from 

-t‘gats!at‘gas-(i-)  : 

13  a  III 

-t‘ga8st‘gas- 

bai-di8 

stick  out  one  s  anus 

baa-di8 

stick  one’s  anus  up 

t‘gei-ts'  !-i'-2  :  t‘gei-ts'!-i- 

15  a  and  16  II 

round  object  lies 

gwen-Ewa-t‘gei-ts'  !-i- 

15  a  and  16 

have  one’s  head  lie  next  to 

k‘wa- :  -t‘gei-ts'  !-i- 

III 

gwa- 

t‘geme-t!-iau-  :  (t'gem-) 

2  I 

get  dark 

:  t‘geemt‘gam-x-gwa 

1 3  a  11 

darkness 

1  Probably  identical  with  preceding  stem. 

2  See  t'geye-  below. 
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-t ‘genets!-  :  -t ‘gents !- 
ha-yau- 

3  HI 

t‘geye-b-  :  t‘gei-b- 

2  III 

t‘geye-p-x- 

2  II 

I-t‘geey-al-i-  :  t‘gee-l- 

1  III 

t‘geey-al-x-  :  t‘gee-l-x- 

1  II 

wi-t‘geye-k!-(i-)  : 
-t‘gei-k! 

2  III 

wi-£I-t  ‘gey  e-k !-  (i-) 

2  III 

al-t‘geyet‘gay-  :  -t'gei- 
t'gay- 

13  a  III 

al  -^-t  ‘gey  et  ‘gay-  (i-) 

13  a  III 

-t‘gilic-s-gv\^a-  :  (-t‘gil£-s- 
gwa-) 
s'in-2!- 

3  m 

-t ‘gilt ‘gal- (i-)  :  (-t‘gil-) 
xa-8!- 

12  III 

t'gis'im-  :  t‘gis’m-, 
t‘gis'[a]m- 
al-t‘gis'am-t‘ 

3  I 

-t‘giHT-al-x-  :  (-t'giy-) 
al- 

1  II 

-t‘gumui-ts-!-i-:  (-t‘gum-) 
di1- 

2  III 

di'-t'gumut'gam-i-  : 
t‘gumt‘gam- 

13  a  III 

-t‘guub-  :  -t‘guup!- 
dak‘- 

dak  ‘-t  ‘guub-amd- 

6  III 

put  about  one’s  middle 

roll  ( tr .) 
roll  ( intr .) 
roll  (tr.) 

roll  (intr.),  run  around 
put  around 

surround 

tie  (kerchief)  around  (head, 
neck) 
roll  up 


scratch,  rub  one’s  nose 

break  (leg)  by  throwing  (rock) 
at 

get  green 
green  (adj.) 

tears  roll  down  one’s  face 

squeeze  and  crack  (insect) 
iter. 


put  on  hat,  box-like  object 
bottom  up 

cover  (basket)  over,  put  lid  on 
upset  (canoe) 

(canoe)  upsets 

box-like  object  lies  upside 
down,  with  bottom  up 

kick  off 


p!ai-hau- 

p!ai-hau-t‘guup-x-  :  6  II 

-t‘guuep-x- 

p!ai-hau-t‘gup!-id-i'  :  15  a  and  16  II 

(-t‘guep‘-d-i-) 


-t‘guunt‘gan-(i-) :  -t‘guun- 
hee£-sal- 

t‘gunuu-g-  :  t‘guun-p‘-  2  II 


be  cold 
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-t‘guyui8s-  :  (-t‘gul£s-) 

8  II 

hee£- 

(body)  is  blistered 

al-da- 

face  is  blistered,  (fire)  blisters 
face 

xaa-da 

back  is  blistered 

-t‘gwaal-al-x-  :  (-t'gwal-) 

x  II 

ba-8!- 

(children)  run  about  in  short, 
quick  runs 

b  a-b-t  ‘gwal-agw  - 

i  III 

(whirlwind)  whirls  up  past 
(house) 

t’gwaxai-  :  t'gwa'bc-an- 

7  b  III  contr. 

tattoo 

t‘gwaxai-k‘wi-  : 

7  b  II 

tattoo  oneself 

t  ‘gwaax-an-t  ‘-gwi- 

-t‘gwelt‘gwal-i-  : 

12  III 

(-t‘gweel-) 

xaa-sal- 

break  in  two  by  stepping  on 

-t‘gwili-k!w-an-  :  t'gwil- 

2  III 

k!w- 

p!ai- 

drop  (liquid)  (tr.) 

t‘gwilii-£-x-  :t‘gwil-£-x- 

2  III 

(liquid)  drops 

p!ai-t‘gwili-8-x-n[a]-  : 

2  III 

drop  (liquid)  involuntarily 

-t‘gwil-£-x-n[a]- 

p!ai-t‘gwili‘t‘gwal-  : 

13  a  I 

(liquid)  keeps  dripping 

(-t‘gwi‘lt‘gwal-) 

t'iyi'-  :  t'i1- 

8  (2?)  I 

float 

t'uwib-g-1  :  t‘uu-g-, 

2  I 

be  hot 

t‘uw[a]-g- 

t‘uwu-g-iau- 

weather  is  warm 

-t‘wap!at‘wap‘-na-  : 

13  a  IV  1 

t‘waa(8)p‘t‘wap‘- 

al- 

blink  with  one’s  eyes 

-t'wi'y-al-^-)  :  (-t‘wiy-) 

1  III 

I- 

make  whirl  up 

t'wby-al-x- 

1  II 

whirl  ( intr .) 

-t  !abaa-gw- :  (-t  !aab-agw-) 

1  III 

xi- 

be  thirsty 

-t!abag-  :  -t!ap‘g- 

3  HI 

da- 

finish 

1  Cf .  adj.  t'uu. 
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-t!aad-(i-)  :  (-t!ad-) 

i  III 

bai-dak‘-wili‘- 

rush  out  of  the  house 

-t!agai-  :  -daag- 

7  b  III  contr. 

da- 

build  a  fire 

t'.alal-  :  daal- 

8  III 

crack 

(t!alat!al-)  :  daldal- 

13  a  and  8  III 

iter. 

t'.amai-  :  t'.ami- 

3  I 

go  to  get  married  (said  only  of 
woman) 

t  !amay-an- :  t  !amy-an- 

3  HI 

take  woman  (somewheres)  to 
get  her  married 

t  !amay-an-w-,  t  !amay- 

3  I 

go  with  woman  to  see  her 

an-[a]u- 

married 

-t  !ana[h]-i-,  indir.  -s-  : 

2  III 

-t!an-,  -t!an[h]- 

I- 

hold 

wa8-I- 

keep  house 

gel- 

push  against  while  facing- 

xaa-£al- 

watch 

-t!aut!aw-(i-)  :  -t!aaw- 

12  III 

I- 

catch  hold  of,  fiddle  with 

-t!awat!aw-  :  (-t!au- 

13  a  III 

jrequ . 

t  !aw-) 

-t!ayai-  :  -dai- 

9  I 

da- 

go  to  get  something  to  eat 
( intr .) 

-t!ayaa-ld-(i-) :  -daa-ld- 

9  III 

go  to  get  (food)  to  eat  ( tr .) 

t  !ayag-  :  daag- 

9  III 

find 

al-tlayag-(i-) 

find,  discover,  get  sight  of 

s'in-tlayag-(i-) 

smell  (tr.) 

daa-t!ayag-(i-) 

discover  by  hearing,  hear  all 
of  a  sudden 

gel-t'.ayag-(i-) 

think  about,  recall  to  mind 

-t!ayaig-  : 

III 

usit 

-t!ebe-  :  deeb- 

7  a  II 

baa- 

get  up ;  (new  moon)  appears 

t  !egwegw-ald-  :  deegw- 

8  III 

watch 

t  !egwegw-alt‘-gwi- 

8  II 

take  care,  look  out  for  oneself 

-t  !elet  !al-i-  :  (-t!elt!al-) 

13  a  III 

al-da- 


lick 
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-t!emem-(i-)  :  -deem- 

8  III 

waE-i- 

gather  (people)  together  ( tr .) 

wa-t!emec-x-  :  -deem- 

8  II 

(people)  come  together,  as¬ 

dak‘-t!emee-x- 

8  II 

semble 

assemble  ( intr .) 

t!eut!aw-  :  t!eu- 

12  I 

play  shinny 

t  !eut  !aw-agw- 

12  III 

play  shinny  with 

-t!eyes-na-  :  -tleisi- 

16  IV  2 

gwel-sal- 

have  no  flesh  on  legs  and  feet 

t  !eye£-s-  :  t  !e1£-s  - 

3  II 

go  up,  fly  up  (to  sky) 

t’.id-amd-  :  t!ill- 

i  III 

fish  for 

t!i‘l-am-xa- 

i  I 

go  fishing 

-t!ili-k‘-n-i-  :  -dil-n[h]- 

7  a  III 

wa- 

distribute  to,  give  one  to  each 

-t!ixix-i-  :  -di'x- 

8  III 

bai- 

force  something  out  that 

-t !  iyii-s-  :  -t !  i‘-s- 

2  III 

sticks  inside  (like  entrails) 

di‘-t!iyi‘-s-(i-) 

mash 

di'-t !  iyit  !ay-  :  (-t !  i1- 

13  a  III 

iter. 

t  !ay-) 

t  lobag-i'-  :  t  !obag-as- 

15  b  II 

lie  like  dead 

t  !obag-i'-n[ha]-  : 

15  b  III 

cans. 

t  !obag-as-n[a]- 

tlomom-  :  doum- 

8  III 

kill 

t!omoamd-  :  douum- 

13  a  irr.  and 

nsit. 

dam- 

8  III 

t  liimu-xa-  :  (-dum-xa-) 

2  and  8  I 

kill  (wdthout  obj.) 

-t  los'ot  !as'-(i-)  :  (-t!os‘- 

13  a  III 

t!as'-) 

s'al- 

walk  about  at  random 

-t!oxox-i-  :  -doux- 

8  III 

waE-i- 

gather  (pieces)  together 

-t!oxo-lh-  : 

2  III 

iter. 

-t  !oxot  !ax- :  -douxdax- 

13  a  and  8  III 

usit. 

-t!ugui-  :  -du°g[w]- 

7  b  III  contr. 

dl- 

wear  (garment) 

-t  !ugu£t‘-na-  : 

11  IV  1 

usit. 
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-t!uulug[w]-  :  -t!udg- 

3  HI 

ha- 

follow  along  in  (trail) 

-tliiludg-  : 

III 

usit. 

t!ulfit!al-,  indir.  -s  : 

13  a  III 

play  hand  guessing-game  (r< 

t  !filt  !al- 

cipr.) 

tliilut  !al-p‘-iau- 

13  a  II 

hand  guessing-game  is  goin 
on 

t!wep‘et!wap-x-  : 

13  a  and  8  II 

(birds)  fly  around  without  ligh' 

dweep‘dwap- 

ing 

tsdadad-  :  saad- 

8  III 

mash 

ts!adats!at‘-na-  : 

13  a  ( and  8) 

iter. 

(saat‘sat‘-) 

IV  1 

-ts!agag-  :  (-saag-) 

8  I 

p!ai- 

(water)  drops 

wili'-da- 

• 

(water)  drips  in  house 

ts!aak‘ts!ag-  :  ts!aag- 

12  I 

step 

-ts  !alats  !al-i- :  -ts  !alts  !al- 

13  a  III 

da- 

chew 

-ts'!aam-x-  :  (-ts'lam-) 

1  II 

da- 

be  sick 

haEwi-gel- 

be  alive  }ret,  “stagger  around 

-tsdamag-  :  (-ts'lamg-) 

3  HI 

da-8!- 

squeeze  (somebody’s)  ears 

ts  !away- :  ts  !awi-,  ts  !auy- 

3  I 

run  fast 

tslayag-  :  saag- 

9  III 

shoot  at,  spear  (salmon) 

tslayaig-  : 

III 

usit. 

-ts!aya-g-  :  -ts!ai-g- 

2  III 

al- 

wash  ( tr .) 

al-ts!ayaa-p‘-  :  -ts!ai- 

2  II 

wash  oneself 

P‘- 

i-ts!ayaa-p‘- 

wash  one’s  hands 

ts'!aya-m-  :  ts'ai-m-, 

2  III 

hide  (tr.) 

ts  -  !ay[a]-m- 

ts'!ayai-m-  :  tsdaimi- 

irr.  Ill 

usit. 

gel-ts'  !aya-m-an-i 

hide  (fact)  from 

ts  !eye-m-xa- 

2  I 

hide  (without  obj.) 

ts!ayaa-p‘-  :  ts!ai-p‘- 

2  II 

hide  (intr.) 
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ts'!ele-m-  :  ts'!el[a]-m- 

2  I 

rattle  ( intr .) 

I-ts'  lelets'  !al-(i-)  : 

3  a  HI 

rattle  ( tr .) 

(-ts' lelts- !al-) 

ts'!el  nagai- 

make  a  rattling  sound  {intr.) 

tslelel-amd-  :  seel- 

8  III 

paint,  write 

-ts'!eemx- :  -ts'!emx[a]- 

i  I 

daa- 

hear  big  noise,  din 

daa-ts' !eemx-n[a]-  : 

i  III 

make  noise  near  by 

-ts'!emx-n[a] 

ts'!eemax  klemen- 

make  a  noise 

-ts' !  ibib-  :  -s'i'b- 

8  III 

de- 

shut  (doorway,  hole  in  tree) 

de-ts'  !ibi-x-  :  -s'i'p-x- 

8  II 

shut  {intr.) 

de-ts' !ibits'!ap-x-  : 

13  a  and  8  II 

keep  shutting  {intr.) 

(-s'i'p's'ap-) 

ts'  !ibin-  :  ts'  !ip‘n- 

3  HI 

make  a  speech  to,  address  for¬ 
mally 

ts' !inik !-  :  ts' link!- 

3  HI 

pinch  {tr.) 

-ts' lini^-x-1  :  -ts'!ine-x- 

3  H 

de- 

die,  succumb 

de-ts' !inian-x-  : 

13  a  irr.  II 

nsit. 

ts'  lini'ts'  !an-x-  :  ts'lin- 

13  a  II 

get  angry 

tslan- 

-ts' !  iwi-d-(i-)  :  ts'  !iu-d- 

2  III 

xa-£I- 

split  {tr.) 

xaa-p  !ai- 

split  by  throwing  down  on 

I-ts'  liwkts'  law-  : 

13  a  III 

iter. 

(-ts'liuts'law-) 

ts'!oud-i-  :  ts'!outl- 

6  III 

touch,  reach  (point)  as  limit  to 
course 

al-0!- 

touch  against 

ha-dak£ 

(tree)  strikes  against  (sky) 

-tslolol-  :  (-soul-) 

8  III 

ha- 

miss  (one  that  is  lost) 

-ts'  !omouk  !-i- :  -ts'  lomk  1- 

3  HI 

wa£-I- 

squeeze  together 

-ts'  lomo^-k'wa- 

squeeze  one’s  (legs)  together 

1  Perhaps  identical  with  preceding  stem. 
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ts'Ius'um-  :  tsdus'm-,  3  I 

make  a  chirping  sound  (78 

ts'  !us'[a]m- 

note  2) 

ts' !us'um-dld-  3  III 

chirp  to 

-ts'  !iigu-  :  2  I 

de- 

be  sharp 

:  al-ts'  !ulm-ik‘w  (pass.  3  III 

having  warts  on  his  face 

pic.) 

-ts' !tiltiu-k!-i-  :  -ts'!iil-k!-  2  III 

al-p!i‘- 

set  fire  to 

al-pli'-ts' !uluts'!al-i- :  13  a  III 

iter. 

-ts'!olts'!al- 

al-da- 

catch  fire  ( intr . ;  logical  subj. 
is  grammatical  obj.) 

-ts'  Itiliik !  [w]-i-  :  3  III 

(-ts'!ulk![w]-) 

al-de- 

suck 

de-de- 

kiss 

tsdumu^m-t'a-1  :  s'u“m-  8  III 

boil  ( tr .) 

t‘a- 

ts'  lumiits'  !am-t‘a  :  ^aawdSIII 

usit. 

(s'ii^ms  am-t‘a-) 

uug[w]-  :  ug[w]-  1  III 

drink 

ugueak‘-na-  :  13  b  IV  1 

usit. 

(uk![w]ak‘-) 

uug[w]-an-x-  1  II 

drink  (without  obj.) 

was-uug  [w]  an-i- 

drink  (water)  with 

uyu‘ss'-  :  ul8s'-  8  II 

laugh 

uyuies'-gwa-  8  III 

laugh  at 

uyu^'s-  :  (ul£i‘s'-)  13  a  II 

keep  on  laughing 

di-Euvuts'!-amd-  :  3  III 

fool  (tr.) 

-uits' !- 

waag-  :  waga-  5  III 

carry,  bring,  fetch 

waag-aw-i-,  indir.  waag-  5  III 

bring  to,  fetch  for 

as-  :  waga-w-i- 

waga-ok‘-na-  :  IV  1 

bring  (usit.) 

dak‘- 

finish 

hee£- 

buy 

1  See  also  somo-d-. 
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heee-wa£-waag-aw-i- 

buy  with 

me£- 

come  with 

-wage-xa-  :  wa-xa-  2  I 

baa- 

climb  up 

-wahei-  :  -wahei-  1  I 

bai- 

urinate 

wala£si,  wala£si-na£  (T. L. 

indeed,  really 

§  70  end) 

wayahi-,  3d  per.  waya£  :  14  I 

sleep 

wai- 

wayauhi  :  13  a  I 

usit. 

wayaa-n-,wayaa-n[ha]- :  2  III 

put  to  sleep 

wai-n-,  wai-n[haj- 

plai-^-waya^n-i-  2  III 

cause  to  lie  down 

gel-wayaa-n-  2  III 

sleep  with 

gel-wayaa-n-x-an-  2  I 

sleep  next  to  each  other 
( recipr .) 

weeg-iau-  :  (week!-)  6  I 

it  drawns 

wek!e-lh-iau-  :  2  I 

frequ. 

-wek!al-  :  -weklal-  1  IV  3 

al- 

shine  ( intr .) 

wek!al-k‘  nagai- 

be  of  shiny  appearance 

weet‘-g-i-,  indir.  wee-s-  :  5  III 

take  away  from,  deprive  of 

wede-k‘-i-,  indir. 
wede-s- 

-wesgah-agw-  :  III 

ha-i- 

spread  apart  one’s  legs 

wi1-  :  wl-  1  II 

go  about,  travel 

wiyiwi*-  :  (wi'wi1-)  13  a  II 

iter. 

xaa- 

go  between,  act  as  go-between 
in  feud 

daa-p!iya  wl-saa 

medicine-man,  “ alongside-of- 
fire  going  about  ” 

-wi’g-(i-)  :  -wide!-  6  III 

de-2!- 

spread  out  (mat) 

wlkl-ad-i1-  :  w^k'-d-i-  15  a  and  16  II 

objects  lie  heaped  about 

-wili'k‘-ap‘-  :  wi'lk*  ap‘-  3  H 

s'in- 


blow  one’s  nose 
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wiliw-  :  wilw-,  wil[a]u- 

3  I 

wiliw-ald- 

3  HI 

p!ai- 

p  !ai-di£- 

bai- 

de- 

de-wiliw-dld- 

3  HI 

gel- 

p  !ai-wa£-wili’-gw  : 

3  HI 

baa-wa£-wil  i‘-gw-  : 

3  HI 

he^-wilb-gw-  : 

3  HI 

wits' !im-  :  wism[a]- 

3*1 

wits' !ism[a]  : 

i  I 

wits'  !esm[a]- 

wiyig-  :  wi‘g-,  wiy[a]g- 

3  I 

-wiyik!-  :  -wi‘k!- 

3  HI 

gwen- 

dak‘- 

gwen-wi1£-xap‘ 

wiyim-ad-  :  wi‘m- 

3  HI 

wiyin-  :  (wihi-) 

3  HI 

wou-ld- :  WOO-  (without  -Id-) 

5  HI 

wo£ouha-  : 

III 

woug-  :  wog- 

i  II  irr. 

wogowag-:  (wok ‘wag-) 

13  a  I 

baa- 

wtilti[h]-am-  :  wtiul  [h]- 

2  I 

am- 

-wtiluuk!-(i-)  :  (-wtiulk !-) 

3  HI 

al-6!- 

wunuun-  :  wuun- 

8  I 

-xadaxat‘-na-  :  -xaat‘- 

13  a  IV 

xat‘- 

baa- 

xalaxam-  :  xalxam- 

13  a  I 

go,  proceed,  run 
go  and  show  to 
walk  down  (mountain) 
camp 

(star)  comes  up 
shout(in  order  to  find  out.) 
fight  with,  “go  for’’ 
walk  about  with  strutting 
breast 

come  down  with,  in 
travel  up  along  (river) 
wish  one  to  die 

move  (intr.) 
keep  moving 

groan 

put  around  neck 
put  around  head 
neckerchief 

exercise  supernatural  power 
upon 

help 

go  for,  go  to  get 
usit. 

arrive 

frequ. 

(smoke)  comes  up  (out  of 
house) 

have  first  mensrtaul  courses 

run  away  from 
be,  grow  old 

hang  up  in  row 
urinate 
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-xal-i1-  :  (-xal-i-) 

i  III 

al- 

sit  (pi.)  (forms  are  tr.  with 

constant  3d  per  obj.) 

-xanan-  :  (xanw-) 

3  HI 

bai-£al- 

look  out  (pi.)  (3d  per.  obj.) 

-xabc-  :  (-xaa£x-) 

6  II 

s'in- 

be  tickled  in  one’s  nose 

xda’btda-gw-  :  (xdaa-) 

12  III 

throw  soft,  nasty  object 

(-xdili£xdal-i-)  :  -xdil£- 

13  b  III 

xdal- 

xa-ei- 

notch  in  several  places 

xeben-  :  xeeb- 

14  I 

do  (intr.),  do  so 

de- 

14  HI 

say  (intr.),  say  so 

xebeey-agw-  :  xeeb- 

3  I 

slay,  destroy,  hurt 

xemel-  :  (xeml-) 

-xl‘g-(i-)  :  -xflk  !- 

6  III 

desire  to  eat 

al- 

see 

-xik !  i-lh-i-  :  -xik !  [a]- 

2  III 

usit. 

•xik!i-xa-  :  (-xi£-xa-) 

2  I 

look  around 

-xiligw-(i-)  :  -xilgw- 

3  HI 

ba-i- 

snatch  up 

-xiliklw-(i-)  :  (-xilklw-) 

3  HI 

bai-s‘in- 

blow  one’s  nose 

xiliu£-xwa-  :  (xil£-xwa-) 

3  II 

play  woman’s  shinny-game 

xili^-xfwj-an- 

3  I 

recipr. 

-xini'xan-p*-  :  (-xi‘nxan- 

13  a  II 

P‘-) 

s'in- 

sniffle,  hawk 

-xiu-  :  -xiwi- 

5  I 

hawax- 

rot 

-xi’w-an- 

5  HI 

make  rot 

-xi‘-gw-  :  -xiwi- 

5  HI 

rot  with 

-xleden[h]-agw-  : 

3  HI 

-xled  [a]n[h]- 

T- 

carry  in  flat  basket-tray 

-xlep!exlab-(i  )  : 

13  a  III 

(-xle£p‘xlab  ) 

al-H- 

knead  (dough-like  mass)  into 

roundish  cake 
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:  ba-xn6et‘-6k‘w  (pass. 

6  III 

roasted  by  fire 

pic.) 

-x6ud-  :  x6ut!- 

6  III 

ba^-xdM-i- 

blow  off  (acorns  from  tree 

supernaturally 

baa- 

beat  in  game 

bai-ei-x6ud-(i-) 

pull  out  forcibly  (from  inside) 

bai- 

wrench  away 

diE-xdu-s-  :  -xou£-s- 

6  II 

have  hole  at  posterior  extrem¬ 

diE-x6u-s-  n[aj- 

ity  allowing  things  to  spill 
(food  from  anus,  acorns 
from  hopper) 

6  III 

spill  (acorns)  ( tr .) 

-xodoxad-  :  -xot'xad- 

13  a  III 

bai- 

take  off  (skirt) 

-xogfw]-!1-  :  (-xogdw]-1'-) 

I  III 

s'al- 

stand  (pi.)  (forms  are  tr.  with 

constant  3d  per.  obj.) 

baft-s’al-xoxag-i-  • 

12  III 

stand  up,  come  to  a  stand  (pi.) 

-xoug- 

(3d  per.  obj.) 

-xdug  i-  :  -xduk!- 

6  III 

di'-hin(6x)- 

scare 

xoum-an-  :  xom- 

I  III 

dry  (food) 

(xomoxam-an-)  :  xom- 

jrequ. 

xam- 

-xoxog  [w]-  : 

1 2  irr.  Ill 

gwen- 

string  (salmon) 

wa-,  da-xoxog  [w]-i- 
-xoyoxay-(i-)  :  -xoixay- 

13  a  III 

string  (salmon)  with  (stick) 

da- 

scare  around  by  pursuing 

with  open  mouth 

sal- 

- 

scare  away  by  jumping  around 

I- 

throw  around  in  all  directions 

xudum-  :  xut'm-, 

3  I 

whistle 

xud[a]m- 

xudum-dld- 

3  HI 

whistle  to 

-xulup !-an-  :  (-xulp!-)  3  III 

han- 


shoot  (object)  through 
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xumii-g-1  :  xum[a]-g-  2  I 

xumu"-gw-  2  III 

yadad-  :  yaad-  8  I 

han- 

yadad-dld- 

yala-  :  (yal-)  2  III 

gel-yala-n-  :  -yal-n-  1  I 

yala-l-an-  :  yal-n-an-  2  III 

yalaa-x-ald-  :  yaal-  2  III 


gel-)ralaa-x-ald-i- :  -yal-  2  III 
gel-yalaa-x-alt‘-gwi-  :  2  II 
-yaal- 

yalag-  :  yalg-,  yal[a]g-  3  I 
yalag-dmd-  3  HI 

yamad-:yamd-,yam[a]d-  3  III 
yamad-amd- 

yamae-s-  :  (yam8-s-)  3  H 

yaml-i1-  :  15  a  H 

yaan-,  3d  per.  ya?  :  yana-  5  I 
yaan-an-,  ya-n[ha]-  :  5  III 


}Tanaa-n- 

yaan-gw-  5  III 

baa-yaan-gw-  s  HI 

dak‘-yaan-gw-  5  HI 

wa-yaan-gw-  5  III 

wa-yanain-agw-  :  13  c  HI 

hawi-yaan- 

yaway-  :  yawi-  n  I 


yaway-agw-  :  yawiy-  n  III 
agw- 

yiwiyaw-  :  yiw[i]yaw-  13  a  I 

-vebeb-(i-),  indir.  -s-  :  8  III 
-yeeb- 
al- 

daa-heel- 


be  satiated,  satisfied  after  eat¬ 
ing 

have  enough  of,  be  sated  with 
swim 

swim  across  (stream) 
swim  for 

lose 

be  lost,  forget  oneself 
lose,  cause  to  be  lost 
lose 

forget  (person) 
forget  oneself 

dive 

dive  for 

ask  ( tr .) 

go  and  ask  of 

taste  good 
look  pretty 

go  (without  expressed  goal  of 
motion) 
cause  to  go 

take  along 
pick  up 
pass  (house) 
follow 

follow"  (it sit.) 
dance  in  front 

talk  (with  each  other) 
talk  about 

talk  (by  oneself) ,  make  a 
sound  (of  animal) 


show  to 
sing  for 


1  Cf.  noun  xumh,  “food.” 
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:  -yeeg-aw-(i-) 

III 

bai-^i- 

drive  (sickness)  out  of 

bai-de- 

drive  (sickness)  away  from 

yegwegw-  :  yeegw- 

8  III 

bite 

yegweyagw-  :  yeek‘w- 

frequ. 

yagw- 

-yeh&i-  :  -yehi‘- 

1 1  III  contr. 

daa- 

go  where  one  hears  there  is 
sound  (of  singing,  playing) 

yele£s-gwa-  :  yel£s- 

3  I 

sweat  ( intr .) 

yele£s-gwa-n- 

3  HI 

make  to  sweat 

yel£s-gwi-x  (inf.) 

sweat  (noun) 

yewei-  :  yeu- 

4  a  I 

go  back  (without  expressed 
goal  of  motion),  return 

yew£og-  : 

I  irr. 

frequ. 

me£- 

come  back 

dal- 

run  away 

gwen- 

go  back  (for  something) 

me£-yewey-ag\v-  :  yee- 

4  a  III 

come  back  with,  fetch  back 

gw- 

1)  ai  -  y  ew  ey-  agw  - 

4  a  III 

take  out  (what  has  been  put 
in) 

baa-de-£yewey-agw- 

4  a  III 

continue  traveling 

gede  yewey-agw- 

4  a  III 

get  even  with,  revenge  upon 

p!ai-£wa-yewee-n-(i-)  : 

2  III 

descend  other  side  of  moun¬ 

-yeew-an- 

tain  after  reaching  top, 
return  to  earth  after  touch¬ 
ing  sky 

yewew-dld-:  yeew- 

8  III 

go  back  for,  return  to 

yi'l-,  indir.  -s-  :  yil- 

i  III 

copulate  with 

me£-mm- 

come  and  copulate  with 

yilim-  :  yilm- 

3  HI 

call  for,  upon 

yili'nm-  : 

III 

iter. 

yi'miy-,  indir.  -s-  :  vimi- 

i  III 

lend  to 

[h]i-,  indir.  -x- 

yimis'-ald-  :  yims'- 

3  HI 

dream  about 

yimis'-a-  :  yims'-a- 

3  I 

dream  (intr.) 

yimi's’-a-  : 

I 

be  always  dreaming 
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yi‘w-  :  yiw- 

X  I 

play  (musical  instrument) 
sound  ( intr .),  give  forth 
sound 

yi'w-an- 

dee- 

i  III 

dee-yi1w-an- 

i  III 

cause  to  sound 

yiwiyaw-1  (see  yaway-) 

yok![w]oy-  :  yok'y-, 

3*  III 

know  (tr.) 

yok'y  [a]- 

youmii-,  indir.  -s- :  yomo- 

xi  and  5  III 

catch  up  with 

diE-s’al-youmi1-  : 

1 1  and  5  III 

catch  up  with 

-yomo-[h]i 

dak‘- 

catch  up  with 

a 


-yuluyal-(i-)  :  -yulyal- 

13  a  III 

al-8!- 

yunob-dld-  :  (yunb-) 

3  HI 

-yonouk!-(i-)  :  yonk!- 

3  HI 

1- 

bai-yunuk!- 

yonon-  :  yobi- 

8  III 

heel-yunun-(i-) 

13  c  III 

yonoin- 

-yunu8yan-(i-)  :  -yunE- 

13  b  III 

yan- 

hau-gwen- 

-yut!i-[h]i-  : 

10  b  (?) 

hau-gwen- 

hau-gwen-yut!  uyad- 

13  a  III 

(i-)2  :  -yuet‘yad- 

yowo-  :  you-,  yo- 

2  I 

al- 

p!ai- 

abai-diE- 

baa-gel- 

p!ai-die- 

1  Perhaps  better  explained 
3Cf  preceding  stem. 

as  derivativ 

rub 

hold  out  net  to  catch  (fish) 

pull  away  from 
pull  out  forcibly 

sing  (a  song)  ( tr .) 
sing  a  song 
usit. 


swallow  down  greedily 

swallow  down  greedily  (sinp. 
obj.) 

swallow  down  greedily 
be 

look 

sit  down  (from  standing  posi¬ 
tion) 

go  into  house  to  fight 

lie  belly  up 

(sky)  is  set  on  (earth) 

yiiw-  than  of  yaway-. 
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daa- 

hau- 

ha£w-T-yuwu-n[ha]-  :  2  III 

yu-  ' 

bai-yowo-n-  :  yo-  2  III 

yowcg[w]x-  :  yo"g[w]-  3  III 

yuwug[w]-am-  :  yu-  3  I 

g[a]-m- 

yuwug[w]-am-an-  3  III 

yowo£s-  :  you£s-  3  II 

da- 
s'in- 


sal- 

yowouts!-an-,  yowou£s-  3  III 
n[a]-  :  youts!-,  you£s- 

:  yuug-,  youg-  3  (?)  I 

Nouns  and 

ais‘-(d£k‘) 

aldk-si-(t‘k‘) 

alak-s'i-x-(da-gwa) 

alk‘ 

bdk‘baa 

balku 

baldu-t‘an 

bals 

baalas-it‘ 

bam-is 

banx 

bap‘ 

baab-i-(t‘k‘) 

baxdis 

be 

al-bee 


listen,  pay  attention 
sweat  (in  sweat-bath) 
make  to  sweat  (in  sweat-bath) 

miss  (shot) 

marry  ( tr .) 
be  married 

give  in  marriage 

start  (when  startled) 

suddenly  stop  talking,  singing 
suddenly  move  nose  (because 
tickled) 

suddenly  lift  foot  (when 
startled) 

startle,  cause  to  start 
be  strong 

Adjectives. 

(my)  property 
(my)  tail 

(his  own)  tail 
silver-side  salmon 
big  woodpecker 
young 
pi. 
long 

Pi- 
sky 
hunger 
seeds  (sp.  ?) 

(my)  seeds 
wolf 
sun,  day 
to  sun 


Perhaps  best  analyzed  as  yowo-gw-,  “  be  with,"  comitative  of  yowo-. 
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bebd-n 

bel'p* 

belp‘ 

bels 

bels-i-(t‘k‘) 

bem 

bem-(t‘ek‘) 

beewi 

beykn-(t‘k‘) 

bik‘w 

bil-am 

ha-bilkm 

ha-gwel-bilam 

Ml6 

bid-^ek*) 
bilg-an-x-  (dek‘) 
blls 
de-bin 
-bin- 

(wili)  hk-bin-i 

ha-be-bin-i 

xa-bin-wini 

al-bini-x 

blu 

bixkl 

de-bixim-sa  ( adv .) 
bou 

bob dp' 

b6ik‘ 

bok‘d-an 

bok‘d-an-x-(dek‘) 
gwen-t‘gaa-bok ‘dan-da 
bom-xi 
bo1^ 
b6p‘ 

xaa-bob-in 


rushes 

whistling  swan 

string  of  camass  roots  used  as  play¬ 
thing  by  children 
moccasin 

(my)  moccasin 

wood,  stick,  tree 
(my)  stick 

chinook  (?)  salmon 
(my)  daughter 
skunk 

having  nothing,  unprovided 
empty 

empty  underneath  (like  table) 

quiver 

(my)  quiver 

(my)  breast 
moss 
first,  last 

in  middle  of  (house) 

noon 

half  full 

bereft  of  child,  widow,  widower 

grasshopper 

moon 

spring 

goal  in  shinny-game 
screech-owl 

“big  chipmunk  with  yellow  breast” 
neck 

(my)  neck 

“  at-nape-of-earth-its-neck,  ”  east 
otter 

basket  acorn-hopper 
alder  bush 

among  alder  bushes 
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b6t‘baa 

bout‘bad-i(t‘k‘) 
b  out  ‘baa-l  a'p  ‘a-k  !■ -an 
-bouw- 

di£-bouw-i-(de) 
b6xd-an 
b6xumaa 
de-bii/ii£,  -bti'u£-x 

de-bu/li£bk-x,  -bti/u£k‘bk-x 
buub-kn 

buub-an-i-(t‘k‘) 

buub-an-i-x-(da-g\va) 

bus’ 

bus’  ( upper  Tak .) 
da- 

da-k!oloi 

da-k!oloi-da-x-(d£k‘) 

daa- 

daa-n-x-(dkk‘) 
da-£a/nau,  -£anda,  -£anaak‘w 
da-£anaak‘w-(dek‘) 
dag-kn 

daHwadagalki 

dak‘- 

dag-ax-(dek') 

dak‘-(de) 

Di-dal-am' 
daldkl 1 
dal'-t‘ 
dal-di 

da£mada-gw-an-x-  (dkk  ‘ ) 
dkn 

dan-a-t‘k‘ 

Dal-dan-i-k‘ 

Al-dan-k  !oloi-da 


orphan 

(my)  orphan  child 
orphan  children 

alongside  of  (me),  (my)  wife 
salt  mud 
mud 
full 
pi. 

arm,  string  of  dentalia  from  shoulder 
to  wrist 
(my)  arm 
(his  own)  arm 

all  gone,  annihilated,  used  up 
fly 

see  de¬ 
cheek  (?  =  mouth-basket) 

(my)  cheek 
ear 

(my)  ear 
chief 

(my)  chief 
turtle 

“  water-dog,  ’  ’  water-salamander(  ?) 
head 

(my)  head 
over  (me) 

(village  name) 
dragon  fly 
low  brush 
wild 

(my)  shoulder 
rock 

(my)  rock 

“  Away-from-which-are-rocks  ”  (vil¬ 
lage  name) 

“  To  -  its  -  rock  -  basket  ’  ’  (mountain 
name) 


1  Cf.  verb  t.'alal-. 
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dauyd8 

dauy  aa-k‘w-(dek‘) 

Al-dauy  a8-k  ‘wa-dis 

dayu-t‘a81 
dee-,  da- 
dee-x-(dek‘) 
ha-da- (t‘-gwa) 
degds 

deges-i-(t‘k‘) 

dehal 

del 

delg-an 

delg-an-  ft‘k‘) ,  delg-an-x-  (dek‘) 
di£- 

ha-di'-(t'-gwa) 

dii-8kl-(t‘k‘),  di'-8al-da-x-(dek‘) 

al-dil,  -di 

d?m6 

di£mo-x-(dek‘) 

din-(de) 

dip1 

diu 

dug[w]al 

dugul-!-(t‘k‘) 

dugum 

d5uk‘ 

dola 

dolax 

dolk‘-am-a-(t‘k‘),  d61k‘-im-i- 
(t‘k‘),  dolk‘-in-i-(t‘k‘) 
doum 
do11!!! 

doum-al-(t‘k‘) 

domxau 

duyum 

du 


medicine-man’s  guardian  spirit 
my  guardian  spirit 
(mountain  name) 

eldest 

lips,  mouth 
(my)  mouth 
in  (his  own)  mouth 
basket  pan  for  sifting  acorn  meal 
(my)  basket  pan 
five 

yellow- jacket 
buttocks,  basket  bottom 
(my)  buttocks 

anus 

in  back  of  (himself) 

(my)  forehead 

all 

hips 

(my)  hips 
behind  (me) 
camass 
falls 
rope 

(my)  rope 
baby 

log,  tree  trunk 
hollow  tree 
things,  utensils 
(my)  anus 

spider 

testicles 

(my)  testicles 

“big  crooked-nosed  salmon” 
cat-tail  rushes 
good,  beautiful 


1  Perhaps  =  da-yu-faa,  “  being  in  front.” 
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p !  k-dugum 
duk‘wl 

duug[w]-i-(t‘k‘) 

dul 

duul-i-(t‘k‘) 

de-dul-kpx 

de-dul-dpx-daa 

dak‘-du/,:il£s 

el 

ei-x-(d£k‘),  ey-k-(t‘k‘) 
el-han 
el-k-(t‘k‘) 
gdk!an 
gals 

gal-(t‘ek‘) 
ga/£m,  ga'pkini 
gamax-di 
gamd-i-(xa) 

gamgam2 

gel- 

gel-  (de) 
gel-am 
Daagelkm 
gelgkl3 

gelg-an-4 

di‘-gelgan-(de) 

geet‘ 

-gew[a]8  -x 5 
-gewee£k‘-it‘ 

I-gewa£-x 

xaa-gewa£-x 

1  Cf.  verb  -thigui-. 

2  See  gdsm. 

3  Cf.  verb  -geleg-. 

*  Perhaps  misheard  for  delg-an-. 
5  Cf .  verb  -geweklaw  . 


big  fire,  blaze 
woman’s  shirt 
(my)  shirt 
salmon-spear  point 
(my)  spear  point 

straight 

right  (hand,  foot) 
big-headed 
canoe 

(mv)  canoe 
pi" 

(my)  tongue 
house  ladder 
bow;  gun 
(my)  bow 
two 

raw;  having  no  supernatural  power 
(his)  paternal  grandparent,  (his)  son’s 
child 

four 

breast 

in  front  of  (me) 
river 

“Along  the  river,”  Rogue  river 
fabulous  serpent  who  squeezes  people 
to  death 

at  (my)  anus 

white  overlay  in  basketry  (xerophyl- 
lum  tenax ) 
crooked 
pi. 

crooked-handed 
crooked -backed 
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glxgap1 

gduk‘-(dek‘) 

gui 

gums 

gol6-m 

xaa-gulm-an 

gomhkk‘w 

gungun 

g6s- 

goy6 

gux-(dek') 

Ha-gwal 
gwalk 
gwal't' 
gw  an 

gwaal-km-(t‘k‘) 
gwas'  wili 
gwas 

gwaas'-i-x-(dek‘),  gwaas'-i- 
(t‘k‘) 

-g^’asi 1 

al-gwasi,  -gwasi-t‘ 
xaa-sal-gwasi 

gwel- 

gwel-x-(dek‘) 

gwel-(da) 

gwen- 

gr\ren-hau-(de) 

gwen-hau-x-(dek‘) 

gwi£n  ei-x-  (dek  ‘ ) 
gwi8nei 

gwisgwas 

Gwlsgwas-han 

gwite-Iu-x-  (dek  ‘ ) ,  gwit  !i-n-  (t  ‘k  ‘ ) 


poison,  medicine 
(my)  knee 
thick  brush 
blind 

oak  with  white  acorns 
among  oaks 

rabbit 

otter  (myth  name) 

“big  rainbow-colored  shell’’  (clam 
shell  ?) 

medicine-man 
(my)  wife 
Cow  creek 
many 
wind 
trail 

(my)  trail 
brush  house 
entrails 

(my)  entrails 


yellow 

“yellow  between  his  claws’’  (myth 
name  of  sparrow-hawk) 
leg 

(my)  leg 
under  it 

neck,  nape  of  neck 
in  back  of  (my)  neck 
(my)  nape 
(my)  relative 

(her)  thing  (?)  (108,  3) 

chipmunk 

(woman’s  name) 

(my)  wrist 


1  Cf.  y an- gwas. 
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ha! 

ha8k‘aa 
haik  !-a 
-ham 

haan-x-(dek‘) 

hhn-t‘ 

ha“p‘- 

hap-xi 

haap‘-(dek‘)  i 
haap-x-(d^k‘) 
ha/p‘-di,  hap-s-di 
haap‘-k!emna8s 

Ms- (a) 

(wi-)has-i 

Msd-(a) 

hau- 

haw-an-(de) 

-hau-1 

di8-hau-(de) 

hau-x 

hau-x-(dek') 

dak-hawaldk‘-i-(t‘k‘) 

hawhx2 

ha/8ya-(de) 

h6el3 

heel-(t‘ek‘) 

heel-dm 

heelam-h-(t‘k‘) 

-hin 

hin8x4 

hi'p‘-al 

hit* 

hlx 


cloud 

goose 

husband!  wife!  (voc.) 
see  ma- 
(m}p  brothers 
half 

small,  child 
child 

(my)  child 
(my)  children 
small 

‘  ‘  children  maker  ’  ’  (name  of  creator) 
(his)  mother’s  brother 
(my)  mother’s  brother 
(his)  sister’s  husband,  wife's  brother 

under 

under  (me) 

behind  (me),  after  (I)  left 

woman’s  private  parts 
(my)  private  parts 

(my)  crown  of  head 
rottenness,  pus,  foul  odor 
around  (me) 
song 

(my)  song 
board,  lumber, 

(my)  lumber 
see  ni- 
fear 
flat 

out  of  wind,  nearly  dead 
roasted  camass 


1  See  also  gwen-hau- .  Perhaps  identical  with  preceding. 

1  See  verbs  -xiu-  and  -do^s-. 

3  Cf.  verb  helel-. 

4  See  verbs  niiw-  and  da-ts'/aam-x. 
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-h6k‘w-al,  -hogw-kl 
da-hok‘wal 
han-hok‘wal 
gwel-h6k‘wal 
daa-hok‘wal 
s'in-hdk‘wal 
xo-h6k‘wal 
h68px 
hou 
hos'au 
hos'ou 
hulk* 
hulu-n 
s'in-hu/s'g-al 
huus‘uu 
I- 

T-u-x-(dkk‘) 

i’lts!-ak‘w 

il8kls-ak‘w 

k‘abd-(xa) 

k‘ai8-la/p‘a 

k  ‘  ai£la'p 1  a-k  !-i-(t‘k‘) 
k  ‘  ei£le  'p  ‘  a-k !  -i-k  ‘ w 
k‘aie-s'6k‘-da 


k‘kl 

k‘alw-i-(t‘k‘) 

k‘68px 

k‘68x 

k‘uub-i-(t‘k‘) 

k‘uld-m 

k‘wedel-(t‘k‘) 

k‘winax-(de) 

k‘u/,;inax 

s'in-k‘wok!waa 

k'.abas 


holed 

holed  (as  for  smoke) 
holed  through 
holed  underground,  caved 
ear-holed 
nose-holed 
holed  (fir) 
lake 

jack-rabbit 

somewhat  bigger,  growing  up 

pi. 

panther 
ocean,  sea 
long-nosed 
chicken-hawk 
hand 

(my)  hand 

blood  money  for  settlement  of  feud 
bad 
pi. 

(his)  son 
woman 

(my)  woman 
woman-having 

young  woman  (who  has  already  had 
courses) 
penis 

(my)  penis 
dust,  ashes 
tar-weed  seeds 
(my)  body-hair,  skin 
“fish  having  turned-up  hog-mouth,” 
sucker  (?) 

(my)  name 

(mv)  kinsman,  relative 
kinsman  (myth  form) 
mudcat 

porcupine  quills  used  in  embroidery 
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die-k  !kls 1 
k  !al8s 

k!alts!-i-(t‘k‘) 
k  !ama 

k  !amk-(t‘k‘),  klamak  !a-(t‘k‘) 
k!anak!as 
k!ds-(a) 

(wi-)k!as-i 
k!a8t‘ 
k!eep-(xa) 
k!eda 

yal  k!egelau-s'i-x-daa 
k!el'2 

k!elw-i-(t‘k‘) 
k  !elel 

k!elei-(t‘k‘) 
k  !elees 
k  !iyl*x 

al-k  liyi'x-nat 
-k!ok!ok‘ 
al-k  !ok!ok‘ 

I-k  !olc  !ok‘ 
k!olo!3 
k  !ol8xi 
k!uls 

k  !uls[a]-t‘ 
k  !umoi 
k  !ouxa- 

(wi-)k  !ouxk 
k  !ouxa-m-(xa) 
k  !u'yam 4 

(wi-)k  !uuyap  ‘ ,  -k  !uuyam 
k!uyab-a-(8t‘) 
k!uuyap-(xa) 


lean  in  rump 
sinew 

(my)  sinew 

tongs,  split  stick  for  putting  hot  rocks 
into  basket-bucket 
(my)  tongs 

small  basket-cup  for  drinking 
(his)  maternal  grandparent,  daugh¬ 
ter’s  child 

(my)  maternal  grandparent 
“thick,  low,  blue-looking  bushes’’ 
(her)  husband’s  parent 
grass  from  wdiich  string  was  made 
pine-fungus  (?) 
basket-bucket 

(my)  basket-bucket 
bark 

(my)  bark 
bird  (sp.  ?) 
smoke 

“  smoke-looking,  ”  blue 
ugly 

ugly-faced 
ugly-handed 
small  basket 
salmon-head 
worm 

soft  (to  eat) 
swamp 

relatives  by  marriage  of  their  children 
(my)  relative 
(his)  relative 

friend  (voc.) 

(my)  friend 
(your)  friend 
(his)  friend 


1  Cf.  verb  dif:-k!alas-na-. 
2Cf.  verb  k.'eleu-. 


3  See  also  da-k!oloi. 

4  Cf.  verb  khiyum-id-. 


klwal 
k  !walv 
k!wal-t‘aa 
lk‘ 

la-(t‘k‘) 

Lamhi-k‘ 

lamts!-i-(xa) 

lkmx 

lan 

laap‘ 

-la'p‘a 

-la'p‘a-k!-an 

-la/p‘a-k!-i-(t‘k‘) 

lap‘a-m 

lap‘ou 

lkp-s 

laps-(dek') 

lasgum 

lasgum  iuxgwat* 
lege-m-(t‘k‘) 
le-k‘w-an-(t‘k‘) 
lep‘ni-xa  ( adv .) 
leep-si 
lep  !es 
libi-n 
lib  is 

lm-gw-ax-(dek‘) 1 
lom 

Db-lcdm-i 

lom-t !  il 
lox6-m 

luul-i-x-(dek‘),  luul-i 
ma-(xa) 

(wi-)ham 

me-xa-k‘w 
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grass 

pitch 

youngest  (of  two  or  more) 
excrement 

(my)  excrement 
Klamath  river 
(her)  brother’s  wrife 
sunflower  seeds 
fishing-net 
leaves 

person  (found  only  as  second  member 
of  compounds) 
pi. 

(my)  person 
frog 

“red-striped  snake’’ 
blanket 

(my)  blanket 
little  snake 

“handed  snake,’’  lizard 
(my)  kidneys 
(my)  anus 
winter 
feather 

cat-tail  rushes,  mat 

news 

crawfish 

(my)  face 

cedar 

“West  of  wdiich  are  cedars”  (vil¬ 
lage  name) 
old  man 
manzanita 

-(t‘k‘)  (my)  throat 

(his)  father 
(my)  father 
having  father 


1  Cf.  verb  liivilau- . 
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mahai,  mahki-t‘ 
mahmi 
xaa-mahai 
mahai-t‘aa 

mal 

maal-i-(t‘k‘) 

manx 

mdp  !a-gw-a-(t‘k‘) 

maat‘al 

maxi  a 

mayaa-k‘w-(dek‘) 
k  !el  mehel-i* 
mel 

melel-x1 2 

mena 

mengl1 

mengi-(t‘k‘) 

mex 

mi/£ax 

min-J 

mi1£s 

mil£s-ga£ 

al-ml'£s 

ha-£I-mi£s 

ha-£I-ga'£m 

ha-£i-xin 

ha-£I-go 

mix-al 

mixal-ha 

mok‘ 

mologbl 

mologo-la'p'a 
k‘ai  mologo-la'p‘a-x-(da) 
daa-molh-it‘ 


big 

pi. 

big-backed,  wide 
eldest  (of  two  or  more) 

salmon-spear  shaft 
(my)  shaft 

white  paint 
(my)  shoulder-blade 
pigeon 
dust,  ashes 

orphan  child  related  to  (me) 

basket  for  cooking 

crow 

burnt-down  field 
bear,  brown  bear 

full  of,  covered  with 

(my)  game,  what  (I)  come  home 
provided  with 
crane 
red  paint 
vagina  (?) 

one 

one 

together 

six 

seven 

eight 

nine 

how  many,  as  many  a 
in  great  numbers 

pit,  ditch 
old  woman 
old  woman 

what  kind  of  old  woman 


1  Cf.  verb  ntelel-. 

2  See  verb  yiil-. 


red-eared 
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mdmhi 

mot1 

m6u-(t‘ek‘) 
mot  !6p‘ 
mox 
moxo 
mufl£lkp-x 
muul-i-(t‘k‘) 
mu"£x-dkn 1 
nanb-i-(xa) 
nax 

nax-(dek‘) 

ni-(xa) 

(wi-)hin 

ni-xa-k‘w 

ni 

nl-(t‘k‘) 

nihwik‘w 

no^s' 

no'ts!-a-(de) 

nox 

op-(xa) 

(wi-)£ob-i 

t‘-6p-(xa) 

oh6p‘ 

-ol- 

da-8ol 

da-£ol-(de) 

da-£ol-di-(de) 

os-ou-la'p‘a 

p‘abdap‘ 

p‘a'£t‘p‘ad-i-(t‘k‘) 

p‘im 

p‘im-k-(t‘k‘) 
s'in-p‘m£s,  -p‘il£s 

1  Perhaps  related  to 
k‘uHnax. 


mourning  dove 

son-in-law,  suitor 
(my)  son-in-law 

stick  for  beating  seeds  into  receptacle 

grouse 

buzzard 

sweat-house 

(my)  lungs 

once 

(his)  brother’s  wife,  wife’s  sister 
pipe 

(my)  pipe 

(his)  mother 
(my)  mother 
having  mother 
teats,  nipples 
(my)  nipples 

black  bear 
next  door 

neighboring  to  (me) 
rain 

(his)  elder  brother 
(my)  elder  brother 
(his)  elder  sister 
“bean-like  half-black  shells’’ 

near  by 
near  (me) 

near,  close  to  (me) 
poor  people 
manzanita  flour 
(my)  salmon-liver 
salmon 

(my)  salmon 
flat-nosed 

miies.  For  uu  and  in  related  words  cf.  k'winax-  and 
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-p'oa^x1 

-p'oo^'-it' 

da-p‘oa£x 

I-p‘oa£x 

gwit-p‘oa£x 

p‘un 

p‘un-yilt‘ 

Gwen-p‘um-k‘ 

p‘ouyamx 
da-p!a'lau2 
p  !an 

p!an-(t‘k‘) 
p  !aas 
p  !eel£ 
p  !eldk 
p  !ens 

p  !ees 

p!i 

p  !iy-a-(t‘k‘) 
p  !i‘wal£s 
p  !iyi-n 
p  !iy-ax 
p!ol' 

Dl-p  !ol-ts  !ll-da 

p  !uulhi 
p  !oxom 
sa-(t‘k‘) 
s'ag-alx 

s‘al-s'agalx-a 

skk‘ 

s'al- 

s‘al-x-(dek‘) 


bent 

pi. 

crooked 

crooked-handed 

crooked-armed 

rotten 

Oregon  pheasant 

“East  of  rotten  (trees)’’  (village 
name) 

whirlwind 

youth 

liver 

(my)  liver 
snow 

basket-plate 

siug 

squirrel’s  bushy  tail  for  eating  man- 
zanita 

rock  serving  as  support  for  acorn- 
hopper 
fire,  firewood 
(my)  fire 

bat 
deer 
fawn 
dust,  soil 

“On  its  red  soil,"  Jump-off- Joe 
creek 
eyrie 
flint 

(my)  discharge  of  wind 
cascades,  rapids 

shallow  (below  cascades  ?) 
big  rush  basket 
foot 

(my)  foot 


1  Cf.  verb  p'owok!-. 
2Cf.  balau. 
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saal-i-(t‘k‘) 
t‘gam  saal-i‘ 

Dal-salsan 

sama 

sama-xa  ( adv .) 
Al-sawen-t‘a-dis 
sbexal-t‘a 
sbin 
Sbm-k‘ 
sed1 
s-elek‘w 
s'em 
seendi 
sen-(t‘k‘) 
sens 

seens-i-x-(dek‘),  seens-i-(t‘k‘) 3 
seeyan 

da-sgaxi,  -sgaxi-t1- 
al-sgenh-it‘ 
dee-sg£-t‘ 
de-sge-t‘aa 

sgee£-xap‘ 

sgeeS-xab-a-(t‘k‘) 

sglsi 

da-sguli 

de-sgwegwek‘ 

sgwini 

de-sgwogw-en-t‘ ,  -sgwogw-6vk‘ , 
-sgwegwe  -t‘ 

A  A  \1  f  w 

sgw°gw°  k 
will  s‘idib-11 

s'lm 


(my)  belt 
belt  of  elk  skin 
(village  name) 
summer 
in  summer 
(mountain  name) 

(epithet  of  young  Eagle) 
beaver 

Applegate  creek 
black  paint,  writing 
long  acorn-pestle  of  stone 
duck 

panther  (myth  name) 

(my)  hair 
bug  (sp.  ?)2 
(my)  head-hair 

inner  bark  of  cedar  used  as  tinder 
sharp-mouthed,  long-snouted 
black  (as  epithet  of  crow) 
left-handed 
left  (hand) 

hat 

(my)  hat 
coyote 
short 

see  de-sgwogw-ent* 

raccoon 

worn  out,  half  gone 
robin 

house  wall  (planks  reaching  from 
cross  beams  to  ground  and  form¬ 
ing  inner  wall  of  house) 
animal  (sp.  ?) 


1  Cf.  verb  ts'lelel-. 

2  Used  for  headache  by  putting  next  to  nostrils  to  let  out  blood  by  scratching. 

!  Cf.  seen-. 
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s’imi-1 

s'in- 

s'in-i1-x-(dek‘) 
p‘im  s’inixda 
s’ln 
silnskn 
siw-i-(xa) 

s'ix 

s'iyaaf:p-(xa) 

smak‘ 

smelau£x 

ha-s’ou 

-s'ogw- 

xaa-s  'ogw-i-  (dam) 
s’ugw-dn 

s’ugw-dn-(t‘k‘),  s'ugu-n-i- 
(t‘k‘) 

s'om 

s'oum-kl-(t‘k‘) 

S’omol-k1 

s'om-loholxass 

s'uns' 

s'uhu11 

s'Liluk* 

s'um-xi1 

s"um-xi-(t‘k‘) 

S’UX 

sway  du 
t‘ad-(a) 

(wi-)t‘ad-i 

t‘an 

Da-t‘an-eldat‘gwat‘ 

t'a-wa-(xa) 

t‘bdl 


dew- 

nose 

(my)  nose 

“salmon  its-nose,”  swallow 
w-ood-coals 

very  old  decrepit  woman 
(his)  sister's  child,  (his)  brother’s 
child 
venison 

(her)  sister’s  husband,  husband’s 
brother 
twins 

arrow  shaft 
in  middle  (of  house) 

between  (us) 

basket  made  of  roots 
(my)  basket 

mountain  » 

(my)  mountain 
(village  name) 
see  verb  lohoy-ald- 
thick,  deep 
quail 
cricket 

paddle,  mush  stirrer 
(my)  paddle 
bird 

hermaphrodite 
(his)  father’s  sister 
(my)  father’s  sister 
squirrel 

“  Squirrel-tongued  ’’  (girl’s  name) 
see  wa-(xa) 

brush  used  for  medical  purposes  (sp.  ?) 


1  Cf.  verb  ts'!umu'*m-V  a~. 
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t‘balt‘ 

t‘beek‘w 

t‘bele£s 

t'elma 

t‘ga 

t‘ga-u-(t‘k‘) 

La-t‘gau 

t4gkl 

t‘galt‘gal-i-(t‘k‘) 

t  ‘  gait  ‘  gal-i-x-  (d  a-gwa) 

t‘gkm 

Dak‘-t‘gam-i-k‘ 


snail 

shinny  ball 
pine-nut 
acorn-pestle 
earth,  land 
(my)  land 
(village  name) 
sugar-pine,  sugar-pine  nuts 
(my)  stomach 

(his  own)  stomach 
elk,  armor  of  elk  hide 
“Above  which  are  elks 
name) 


(village 


t‘gant‘gan 

t‘gaap‘ 

t‘gaap‘-(dek‘) 
t‘gebe-si‘ 
t‘gelE  nagai- 

-t'gem1 

t‘g6me-t‘-it‘ 
al-t‘gem 
gwen-t‘gkm 
ha-gwel-t‘geemt‘gam 
dkk  !oloi-t‘gemet‘it‘ 
al-t‘gey-kp-x 
al-t‘geye-p‘-it‘ 
dl'-t‘giliu  laali‘- 
t'gohkx 
t‘g61£ 

t‘goi-i-(t‘k‘) 

al-t‘gui£s- 

al-t‘guyul£s'-it‘ 

t'gu'm 

al-t‘gtin-kp-x 

mena  £al-t‘gunapx 

t‘gwk 

t‘gwalka  _ 


fly 

horn 

(my)  horn 
gall 

drop  down,  fall 
black 
pi. 

black 

black-necked 

down  in  dark  places 

black-cheeked 

round 

pi. 

jump  around  in  war-dance 

quail  (?) 

leggings 

(my)  leggings 

white 

pi. 

rattlesnake 

rolled-up 

“bear  rolled-up,”  doormouse  (?) 
thunder 
hooting  owl 


1  Cf.  verb  V geme-tl-. 
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t'gwkn 

Ha-t‘gwaa£xi 

t‘  gw  ay  am 

t‘gweel-am-x 

t‘gwelk‘w 

t‘gwil 

t‘gwidit‘gw-i-(t‘k‘), 

t<gwlint‘gwan-i-(t‘k‘) 

Ha-t‘Il 

t'fs 

t‘I't‘-al 
al-t‘mil-kp-x 
al-t‘mlli-p‘-it‘ 
t‘muugkl 
t‘-op-(xa) 
de-t‘uluep‘ 
de-t‘uluep‘-it‘ 
t  !agamv 
-t!ai 

-t!aya-t‘-it‘ 
s'al-t!di 
gwit£Iu-t  !ai 
t!ak‘ 
t  !avk‘ 1 
bee-t!awkk‘ 

xilam  t!egal-ix-i 

t!eimi£s2 

t!eek‘w 

t  !eek‘wi 

t  !elk 

t!elk 

t!elk-(t‘k‘) 

t!elda-t‘an 

al-t!ees‘-it‘ 


slave 

(Umpqua  village) 
lark 

scouring-rush 
“rat”  (sp.  ?) 
hazel  brush,  hazel  nut 
(my)  upper  arm 

(village  name) 
gopher 
thin 
smooth 
pi. 

twisted  shells  (sp.  ?) 
see  op-(xa) 
dull,  not  sharp 
pi. 
lake 
narrow 
Pi- 

slim,  narrow 
slim-wristed 
fresh-water  mussel 
spoon 

spring  month  when  there  is  much 
wind  (?  April) 
skull 

one  hundred 
yellowhammer 
big  trout 
shinny  stick 
louse 

(my)  louse 
pi. 

little-eyed  (epithet  of  squirrel) 


1  Perhaps  same  word  as  preceding. 

2  Perhaps  t!ii-mifs,  “  one  male.” 
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t  !ewex 
tli1- 

t!i-(t‘k‘) 
tHbda/p'a 
t!iba-,  t!iba-k‘w 
t  !iba-gw-kn-(t‘k‘) 
ttibis'i1 
t!oit‘ 

t!omx-i-(xa) 

(wi-)t!omx-au 

Ha-t!oun-k‘ 

t!on6us‘ 

t!os'6u 

dak  !oloi-t  !us'u's'-gwat‘ 
al-t  !u‘ss’-it‘ 
t !u'l 1 
tluxu'i2 
ts!a-(xa) 

(wi-)ts!a-i 
ts‘  !i'y-k-(t‘k‘) 
ts‘  !d18s‘ 
tslkkix 
ts'  !km-x 
da-ts'  !kmx3 
Dak‘-ts  labn-al-a® 
ts  !amal 
ts!an 

da-ts’  !ana'-t‘ 
ts'  !a'sap‘ 

Dak‘-ts!asin 

ts!au 

tsla^-an-^'k1) 

Dak‘-ts  !aaw-an-a8 
ts’  !axaan 


flea 

male,  husband 
(my)  husband 
husband,  man 

pancreas 

(my)  pancreas 

ants 

one-horned  deer 
(her)  parent-in-law 
(my)  parent-in-law 
(village  name) 
humming-bird 
small,  a  little 
small-cheeked 

little-eved  (epithet  of  squirrel) 

gambling  bones 

driftwood 

(her)  brother’s  child,  (his)  sister’s 
child 

(my)  nephew 

(my)  nephew  (myth  form) 
blue  jay 
hill 
strong 
sick 

Klamath  Indian 
mouse 

porcupine  (?) 
about  to  die 
berry-bush  (sp.  ?) 

(village  name) 

large  body  of  water,  ocean  flood 
(my)  ocean 
Klamath  Indian 
lizard  (sp.  ?) 


1  Cf.  verb  t!ulut!al-. 

2  Cf.  verb  -t.'oxox-. 

3  Cf.  verb  da-ts' ! aam-x- . 
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ts!ayalt‘ 
ts  !ayal-x 

ts'  !ek‘ts'  !ag-i-(t‘k‘) 
ts'  !elkm 1 
ts'  !elei 

ts' !elei-(t‘k‘) 
ts-  !enEs' 
ts'  !e£ts'  !eE 
de-ts!id-kk‘w2 
ts'  !idax-gwa 
ts'  !i‘k‘-(dek‘) 
ts'  [{‘-(t'gwa) 
al-ts'  !il 

al-ts'  !ili-t‘-it‘ 
dak  !oloi-ts'  !il 
ts’  !ill'k!-i-(t‘k‘) 
ts'  !ixi 

ts'  !ixi  mahai 
ts‘  !ixi-k  !o/lts‘  !amE 
ts'  !olx 

s' al-ts'  !un-kp-x 
s' al-ts’  !unu-p‘-it‘ 
ts'  !unes' 
i-ts'  !6-p‘-al 
de-ts'  !tiguu3 
de-ts'  !ugu-t‘ 
de-ts'  lugu^hj-it* 
ts'  !uk‘ 

gdls  ts'ug[w]-ka 
di-ts'  !uk‘ 
ts'  lul'm4 

ts'  !ulm-i-(t‘k‘) 
■ii/luk!-i-(t‘k‘) 

u'ltik  !-i-x-(da-gwa) 
u/Exi 

pinon  jay 

wet 

(my)  backbone 
hail 

eye 

(my)  eye 
wild-rose  berry 
small  bird  (sp.  ?) 
reddish 

disease-spirit,  “pain” 

(my)  flesh 

(his  own)  flesh 

red 

pi. 

red-cheeked 
(my)  elbow 
dog 

“dog  big,”  horse 
(name  of  Sun’s  servant) 

dentalia 

straight 

pi. 

deer-skin  cap  with  woodpecker  tails 
sharp-clawed 
sharp-pointed 
sharp-pointed 
pi. 

Indian  rope 
bowstring 

Indian  rope 

wart 

(my)  wart 
(my)  head-hair 
(his  own)  hair 

deer-skin  pouch  for  receiving  seeds 
when  beaten  from  stalk 

1  Cf.  verb  ts' !ele-m-. 

JCf.  -ts'Hlf 

3  Cf.  verb  de-ts' !ugu-. 

4  Cf.  verb  al-ts' !ulm- . 
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wa-(de) 

wka-(da) 

wa-(xa) 

t'a-wa-(xa) 

waad-i-x-(dek) 
al-8waad-i-(de) 
be6  8waad-i‘ 

wagd-t‘aa 

waiwi1 

waiwi1- (t‘kk‘) 
wak‘d-i-(xa) 
wkas 
wkx 

han-wax-g-kn 
way  a 

wayau-(xa) 

wigl-n 

wi8i-n 

Al-wilkm-xa-dis 

hee8-wilkmxa 

wilku 

wilku-(t‘ek‘) 

wili,  will 
wili-(t‘k‘) 
de-de-wili'-da 
wili-hku-(t‘ek‘) 

dan  will1 

-win-i¬ 
ll  a-8  win-i-(de) 
xaa-8wln-hi 
xa-bin-win-i 

wini-t‘ 
ge  winit1 
de-8winit‘ 

ha8-wit‘ 

wits'  !am-ak‘w,  'wits' 
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to,  at  (me) 
to,  at  (him) 

(his)  younger  brother 
(his)  younger  sister 

(my)  body 
towards  (me) 

“sun  its-body,”  all  day  long 
which  one? 
girl,  female 
(my)  girl 

(his)  mother’s  brother’s  son 
bush  with  edible  root  (sp.  ?) 
creek 

across  the  creek 
knife 

(his)  daughter-in-law 
small  red  lizard 
different 

(mountain  name) 

beyond  Alwildmxa-dis 
arrow 

(my)  arrow 

house 

(my)  house 
door 

(my)  friend  (used  as  term  of  greet¬ 
ing 

big  stone  knife 

inside  of  (me) 
half-way 
half  full 

tired  out,  exhausted 
proceeding  that  far 
proceeding,  going  ahead,  reaching 
to 

getting  even  (in  reply) 

!am-a  flint  flaker,  fire-driller 
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WOglt' 

wul'x 

wounak‘wl 

wouna'k‘w-dan 

woup!u-n-(t‘k‘) 

\vual[h]-am1 2 

xaa- 

xan[h]-km-(t‘k‘) 

xaa[h]-am-(de) 

xaga-(xa) 

(wi-)xaga-I 

xam'k' 

xan3 

xaal-km-(t‘k‘) 

xda-(xa) 

(wi-)xda-i 
xda-n  * 
xdeit‘ 

-xdilss 

xaa-xdil8s 

gwen-xdlles 

x^m 

xi 

xiy-a-(t‘k‘) 
ha-xiya-8xi  ha'p'di 
xi-bini 
xin-t‘ 
xi-gwkl-t‘ 
xil-km 

han-xilm-I 

xil8k‘wi5 
ximn-1-  (xa) 

xln9 


frog 

enemy,  Shasta  Indian 
old 
pi. 

(my)  eyebrows 
menstrual  round-dance 
back,  waist 
(my)  back 
on  (my)  back 

(his)  mother’s  sister 
(my)  mother’s  sister 
grizzly  bear 
urine 

(my)  urine 
(his)  father’s  brother 
(my)  father’s  brother 
eel 

flute  of  wild  parsnip 
slim 

slim-waisted 

slim-necked 

raven 

water 

(my)  water 

“being-in-the- water  small,”  mink 
three 

three  times 
fresh  (of  meat) 
sick,  dead  person,  ghost 

‘‘Across  where  ghosts  are,”  land 
of  ghosts 

billet  in  woman’s  shinny-game 
(his)  relative  by  marriage  interme¬ 
diate  relative  having  died 
mucus 


1  Cf.  verb  wunuun-. 

3Cf.  verb  wuliih-am-. 

3  Cf.  verb  xalaxam-. 


4Cf.  verb  xdaaxda-gwa-. 
4  Cf.  verb  xili^-xa-. 

4  Cf.  verb  xiniixan-p'-. 
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X1U 

bush  from  hard  wood  of  which  ca- 
mass-stick  is  made 

t‘gap‘-xi'u-t‘ 

camass-stick 

t‘gap‘-xi'u-(t‘ek‘) 

(my)  camass-stick 

xle£p-x 1 

roundish  dough-like  cake  of  deer 
fat  or  camass 

xliwi 

feathers  worn  in  war-dance 

xnik‘ 

acorn  dough 

x6 

fir 

xaa-xo 

among  firs 

xum2 

dry 

cix-xum 

dried  venison 

xum- a 

food 

xuma-x-(dek') 

(my)  food 

xum'-t‘ 

lean 

ha-xoun-hi 

just  for  nothing,  with  no  reason 

xuul-i-(t‘k‘) 

(my)  brains 

xu/£-ne,  xu£-n  ( adv .) 

night 

Yaagal-a£s 

Umpqua  Indian 

yana  yahal£s 

black  acorn,  chief  acorn 

yak‘w 

wildcat 

yal 

pine 

Ha-vaal-ba/ls-da 

‘‘In  its  tall  pines”  (village  name) 

Gel-yal-k‘ 

“Abreast  of  pines  ”  (village  name) 

yamx 

fat,  grease 

yamx-(dek‘) 

(my)  fat 

yan(?)  laali1- 

become  stuck  (?)  (86,  15) 

yana 

acorn,  oak 

yan-gwks3 

“white-barked  oak” 

yanx 

“tall  tree  with  rough  reddish  bark 

yap  !k 

person,  people 

vau- 

ribs 

yaw-a-(t‘k‘) 

(my)  ribs 

dal-,  daa-yaw-a-(de) 

at  (my)  side 

daa- 1  ‘  gaa-y  awaa-  da 

“beside-earth-its-rib,”  north 

1  Cf.  verb  -x leplexlab-. 

2  Cf.  verb  xo^m-an-. 

3  Perhaps  compounded  of  yana  and  -gwdsi,  “  yellow.” 
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da-yawant  !i-xi 
yax 

yaxa  dkn 

yek‘-dal 

yee8k‘ 

yeek  !iyee 

yel 

yel£x 

yelex-(dek‘) 
ykt‘ 
yee-xi*  1 

dan  yeew-ald-an-ii2 

yibkxam 
yid-i-(xa) 
ylk‘kt‘ 
yllwa8s 
yiwi-n 3 
yiwin-(d£k‘) 
p!i‘  yog[w]-da 
da-yougkm-xa  (adv.) 
bai-yugw-k-(t‘k‘) 
yoek‘w 

yok![w]-a-(t‘k‘),  yo8k‘[w]-a- 
(t‘k‘) 
yosk‘au 
yuek‘ama 

yusk‘umaa-da,  yuk  !umaa-da 
dis-t‘gaa-yuk  !umaa-da 
yolk 

youlkp-x-(dek‘) 

yols 

yulu-m,  yulk-m 
yom 

youm-k-(t‘k‘) 


on  one  side,  on  the  other  side,  half 
graveyard 

water-worn  flat  rock 
in  the  brush 
cinders 

sparrow-hawk 

whip 

burden-basket 

(my)  burden  basket 
tears 

needle,  awl 

“always  returning  to  rocks.”  otter 
(myth  name) 
small  skunk 
(her)  husband’s  sister 
long-tailed  red  deer 
hazel  switch 
speech 

(my)  speech 
fireplace 
fall,  antumn 
(my)  rescuer 
bone 

(my)  bone 

marrow 

salmon-tail 

(his)  salmon-tail 

‘  ‘  at-rear-end-of-earth-its-tail ,”  west 
fox 

(my)  guardian  spirit 
steel-head  salmon 
eagle 
blood 

(my)  blood 


1  Cf.  verb  yegwegw-. 

3Cf.  verb  yewew-dld-. 

1  Cf.  verbs  yaway-  and  yiwiyau-. 
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Yuk'yak'wa 

yu'k!al-x,  yu'£k‘al-x 
yu'k!alx-(dek‘) 
yup‘ 

yuub-i-(t‘k‘) 

yot'i1 
yut'ihi 
yut  !u-n2 
yu'xg-an 


(name  of  salt  lick  where  deer  were 
caught) 
teeth 

(my)  teeth 
woman’s  basket-cap 
(my)  basket  cap 

alive 

!?'• 

white  duck 
trout 


1  Perhaps  =  yd-t‘  hi.  Cf.  verb  yowo  . 
'Cf.  verb  -yutluyad-. 


■CORRIGENDA  AND  ADDENDA  TO 
TAKELMA  TEXTS. 


p.  11,  at  end — add:  “*  denotes  theoretical  forms” 
p.  13,  1.  10  (interlinear) — change  “mourning”  to  “bereft  of 
child” 

p.  14,  1.  11  (text)- — change  abailiwiliuZ  to  abailiwildut 

p.  22,  1.  8  (interlinear) — change  “Di8loumi1”  to  “DidoTni1” 

p.  22,  1.  10  (text) — change  xaHyasgiplllhi 8  to  xaHyasgipllhi 

p.  22,  1.  10  (interlinear) — omit  “,  it  is  said” 

p.  23,  1.  3  (interlinear) — insert  quotes  (“)  before  “Strings” 

p.  24,  1.  7  (text) — change  ha! xdcP  to  haxda 8 

p.  24,  1.  1 1  (text) — change  ra‘N  to  mi^s 

p.  25,  1.  3  (text) — change  da-it!amdk'  to  deHdama^k' 

p.  25,  1.  8  (text) — change  abaigini^k'  to  abaigin'Pk ' 

p.  26,  1.  13  (text) — change  ginfk  to  ginPk! 

p.  30,  1.  11  (interlinear) — omit  “to  it” 

p.  31,  1.  14  (text) — change  muuxddnhi  to  muutxddnhi 

p.  32,  1.  1  (interlinear) — change  “holdidg”  to  “holding” 

p.  41,  footnote — change  3  to  31 

p.  46,  1.  1  (text) — change  tHHa'p'agit'gwa  to  tHHd' p'igit'gwa 
p.  50,  1.  1  (text) — change  footnote  reference  2  to  5  (referring 
to  p.  49) 

p.  50,  1.  2  (text) — change  heHlemcek'wandi  to  heHleme^k'wana* 

p.  57,  1.  4  (text) — change  desgwogwenV  to  desgwogwent ' 

p.  60,  11.  6,  7  (text) — change  nagalk'wad  to  nagalk'wa 

p.  61,  1.  11  (text) — change  yala^k  to  yald^k' 

p.  71,  1.  4  (text) — change  hawaapi'-  to  hawaap!ii- 

p.  71,  1.  15  (text) — change  ikwPxi  to  ik'we'xi 

p.  71,  1.  16  (text) — change  bayewP  to  bayewe <8 

p.  75,  1.  3  (text) — change  xambili “  to  xambiliuZ 

p.  76,  1.  8  (interlinear) — change  “with  it”  to  “thereby” 

(26.5) 
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p.  78,  1.  4  (text) — change  heededas  to  heedadas 
p.  78,  note  2,  1.  1 — change  “verb”  to  “aorist” 
p.  87,  1.  6 — after  “Coyote”  insert:  “Sharp-mouthed,  sharp- 
clawed,  s-cum  matre  copulans!”  was  said  to  him. 
“S-what  do  you  say?” 
p.  88,  1.  9 — change  wPis  to  wi's 
p.  92,  1.  4 — change  klemei  to  klemei 
p.  94,  1.  2 — change  nak'wbk '  to  nak'wok ' 
p.  95,  1.  24 — change  “s-whats”  to  “s- what’s” 
p.  100,  1.  1 — change  yeuk'ie  to  yeuk'iE 
p.  101,  1.  14 — change  2  to  1 
p.  105,  1.  14 — change  1  to  2 
p.  108,  1.  8 — change  disgot'olha  to  disgotlolha 
p.  109,  1.  11 — change  baap’  to  baap ' 
p.  110,  1.  3 — change  p'elekwa  to  p'elek'wa 
p.  Ill,  1.  7 — change  “the  warriors  assembled”  to  “he  assem¬ 
bled  the  warriors” 

p.  119,  footnote — change  “Athabascan”  to  “Athabascan” 
p.  120,  1.  16 — change  t’gaa  to  t'gaa 
p.  120,  1.  17 — change  gwl'*?ie  to  gwl'zne 
p.  122,  1.  21 — change  debu'Uik'i  to  debii,uk'i 
p.  124,  1.  7 — change  gingat  to  gingaV 

p.  127,  note  6— add:  -VgiV  HH'ez  is  very  likely  transformed 
from  - t'gwat '  *elt'es  “I  am  provided  with.  .  .”.  See 
T.  L.,  p.  261,  footnote 
p.  134,  1.  8 — change  opxakan  to  opxaklan 
p.  142,  1.  7— change  k'aiHa'p'akH  to  k'aiHa'p'ikH 
p.  144,  1.  17 — change  sgalauk,  to  sgalauk ' 
p.  146,  1.  3 — change  ag  to  ga 

p.  155,  1.  14 — change  “did  grow”  to  “he  caused  to  grow” 
p.  156,  1.  21 — change  kaiswa  to  k'ai^wci 
p.  171,  note  9 — change  “grandfather”  to  “grandmother” 
p.  173,  1.  22 — change  s-omloholxa?s  to  s-omloholxa^s 
p.  178,  1.  18 — change  ganat'  to  ga  nat ' 

p.  179,  1.  28 — change  “Not  in  that  fashion!”  to  “Do  not  say 
that!” 
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p.  182,  1.  15 — change  ts!a-imat,  to  ts!a-imat ' 

p.  184,  1.  15 — change  gwelius-i  to  gwelHus  i 

p.  188,  1.  9 — change  wYwdkdi'  to  wYwdk'di 

p.  189,  note  4 — change  Yilk'ydk’wa  to  Yfik'ydk'wa 

p.  191,  note  8 — change  “did”  to  “will” 

p.  194,  1.  10 — change  t'omomd^n  to  t!omomd?n 

p.  195,  11.  3,  10— change  “shall”  to  “shalt” 

p.  196,  1.  18 — change  sallatsdk'  to  sallatslak ' 

p.  206,  1.  23 — change  gwenai-ah  to  gwena-iah 

p.  209,  1.  4  from  bottom — change  “back”  to  “bark” 

p.  222,  1.  6 — change  daa  to  daa- 

p.  229,  11.  4,  5 — transpose  “iter."  and  “ usit." 

p.  230,  1.  21 — change  ha2wi-  to  hawi- 

p.  230,  1.  6  from  bottom — change  ts-ai-m-  to  ts-Iai-m- 

p.  231,  1.  6 — change  ha-dak'  to  ha-dak' - 

p.  234,  1.  9  from  bottom — change  “mensrtaul”  to  “menstrual’ 

p.  238,  s.  v.  yewei-  —  add: 

baa_  revive,  be  cured 

baa-£i-yewec-n-(i-) 

:  -yeew-an-  2  III  cure,  bring  to  life 

p.  239,  1.  4  from  bottom— add  after  “(from  standing  posi 
tion)”:  “;  be  born” 
p.  243,  1.  13— change  -an-x-  to  -an-x- 
p.  253,  1.  10— insert  entry:  sel 
p.  263,  note  1— change  yowo  to  yowo- 
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